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The following is the Opinion of the 
Authors of the CRI TI AL Review 
with Regard to this Work. 


HEN it is remembered how much 
the happineſs of ſociety, and the 
good of mankind, depends upon the edu- 
cation of its individuals, we ſhall be par- 
doned for taking notice of one of the beſt 
works that has been written to that end; 
ſince, however trifling it may at firſt ap- 
pear, it is certainly important in the main. 
The intention of theſe dialogues is to give 
a juſt way of thinking, ſpeaking and act- 
ing to young people, according to their 
different ſtations of life: and they every 
where contribute to enlighten the under- 
ſtanding, to form the heart to goodneſs. 
Here we find the uſeful and agreeable 
happily blended, a ſhort and clear abridg- 
ment of ſacred and profane hiſtory, and 
ſome leſſons in geography. | 
The firſt volume is more amuſing than 
the ſecond, but the latter is more inſtruc- 
tive; and as our young diſcourſers and 


their 


[ vi] 

their governeſs advance in their ſub- 
ject, they become more ſenſible and plea- 
ſing, like good wine that grows better 
from age. We are promiſed a continua- 
tion of this work ; and if it is as well 
written as what we now ſpeak of, it will 
be equally uſeful to the pupil and the tu- 
treſs. The ignorance of the latter is very 
lamentable. What inſtruction can be ex- 
pected from thoſe who know little or no- 
thing? and how careful ought parents to 
be in examining both their morals and 
abilities. See Critical Review for Auguſt, 
17577 P. 177. | 
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NAMES of the Lapites who appear 
in the Dialogues of theſe Volumes. 


Mrs. ArraBLE, Governels to Lady 
Senſible, 


Lady SENSIBLE, twelve 


Lady Wirrv, twelve 


| 
| 
i 
Lady Mary, five 
it + ren of Age. 
l Lady ChARLO TT, ſeven 
i Lady TRIFLE, ten 
il . 
Lady Trurrsr, thirteen_ 
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GOVERNESS. 


DIALO GU E I. 
Lady T RIFLE, coming to viſit Lady SENSIBLE, 
AIV dear Lady Senſible, how do you do? 
you cannot think how delighted I am 


to ſpend the afternoon with you, They 
tell me you have got from Paris the prettieſt doll 


that ever was ſeen, Oh ! how merry we ſhall be. 


Lady Senfible. With all my heart, my dear; 


I am glad I have any thing to entertain you. But' 


ſomebody knocks. —*Tis Lady Witty; ſhe ſent 
me word ſhe would come and drink tea. 
Lady Witty. Your ſervant, ladies: But, 
bleſs me ! did not I ſee Lady Senſible playing 
Vo“. I, B with 
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with a doll (laughs), O he ! my dear, I thought 
you had more ſenſe ; twelve yours old, and to 
play till ! 

Lady Trifle. Pray, Lady Witty, is there any 
harm in playing at twelve? Methinks, it is not 
ſo long ſince I ſaw you with ſeveral dolls your- 
ſelf. 

Lady Witty. I burnt them all above ſix months 
ago; and have deſired papa to lay out the money 
he uſed to give me for thoſe trifles, in buying 
books, and paying all kinds of maſters. 

Lady Trifle. I am quite of another taſte, I 
aſſure you: if I were my own miſtreſs, inſtead 
of giving two guineas a month to learn geogra- 
phy, I would have all the pretty things from Pa- 
ris, and that would be ſome pleaſure : but my 
maſter tires me to death when he comes, I can- 
not help yawning every moment; he tells mama; 
ſhe is angry, and that makes me hate both maſ- 
ter and geography ten times more. 

Lady Witty. Then you don't love to read 
hiſtory ? 

Lady Trifle. No, indeed, my dear. I muſt 
read, becauſe papa will have me: but when I am 
grown up, and may do as J pleaſe, I give you my 
word, I will never look into a book. 

Lady Witty. You will be filly then all your 


life, and will never be agreeable ; I muſt tell you 
| what 
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what ſet me againſt dolls: while we were in the 
country laſt ſummer ſeveral ladies viſited at our 
houſe 3 among the reſt were two, ſo exceſſively 
ugly, that they were frightful : well, papa was 
delighted every time they came: He ſaid, they 
were amiable ladies. This aſtoniſhed me: forT 
thought none could be fo, unleſs they were hand- 
ſome ; but I was more ſurpriſed, ſoon after. 
You know Lady Lucy, who is quite a beauty; 
papa could not bear her. He faid, ſhe was a 
ſtatue, an automaton, and had no ſoul. I did not 
know what that meant. But one day, being 
with theſe two ugly ladies, I aſked them, What 
difference there was between them and Lady 
Lucy ? Indeed, my dear, anſwered they, it is 
plain enough to be ſeen : ſhe is handſome, and 
we are ordinary, I know that very well, ſaid I, 
papa repeats it often; but he ſays too, that you 
are amiable, and ſhe is not; that ſhe is nothing 
more than a fine image, a beautiful automaton, 
] do not well know what an automaton is, but I 
thought an image was made cither of wood, or 
ſtone ; beſides, I imagined it was impoſſible to 
live without a foul, yet he ſays Lady Lucy has 
none, The two ladies ſmiled, and ſaid, that a 
woman of underſtanding was reckoned amiable, 
but that fools were called ſtatues or automatons, 
becauſe as an automaton is a machine, that can 
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walk, play on the flute, and do ſeveral other 
things, though it be nothing but a ſtatue made 
of a bit of wood, and has neither ſoul, thought, 
or reaſon : ſo fools ſpeak, walk, and do every 
thing without thinking, juſt like a piece of 
clock-work. Ah ladies! ſaid I, pray tell me how 
I muſt learn to think, for I ſhould be very ſorry 
to be an automaton ? Where did you get that 
ſenſe, which, notwithſtanding your faces, makes 
you ſo agrecable ? From books, anſwered they, 
and applying to our leſſons when young. From 
that time, I quitted every thing, and endeavoured 
to improve my mind. I am a great proficient, 
every body ſays ſo, but I am reſolved to go on; 
and ſo I read all day long. 

Lady Trifle, Pray tell me, my dear, what is 
ſo much ſenſe good for ? 

Lady Witty, Good for! a thouſand things; 
laſt year I was quite weary at papa's afſembly, 
I was treated juſt like a little baby : but now the 
company talk to me, and I talk, and they tell 
me, that I am as witty as an angel. The other 
day I was at Lord C 's, who has a fine 


collection of pictures; ſeveral ladies were there 
who deſired to know what they ſignified, I fell 
a laughing; and my lord, who knew I had read 
the Metamorphoſes, aſked me, if I underſtood 
the ſubjects of the paintings ? I explained them 

| all, 
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all, and was vaſtly admired ; and it is a great 
pleaſure to be praiſed and admired ; belides, the 
blunders of the ignorant divert me much more. 
than a doll. 

Lady Trifle, Well, my Lady, I had rather 
be ignorant, than ill-natured ; if ſenſe is of no 
other uſe than to ridicule others, I do not deſire 
to have any. What do you think, Lady Senſible ? 
I am told you read a great deal. Is it to deſpiſe 
thoſe, who want wit like me? 

Lady Senſible. No, my dear ; I read becauſe 
it both inſtructs and amuſes me; and I hope it 
will make me good, when I grow up. 

Lady IWitty. If reading amuſes you, why do 
you keep dolls {till ? 

Lady Senſible. To divert my acquaintance, I 
am always pleaſed, when I can pleaſe others. 

Lady Trifle, I am greatly obliged to you, my 
dear; keep your doll for me, and when I am 


fired of play, I will come and ſtudy with you, 
that I may learn to be like you, for you are very 


gon... 

Lady Senſtbla. T adies, if you pleaſe, we will 
ſtep into Mademoiſelle Aﬀable my governeſs's 
room; ſhe waits for us to drink tea. 
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D oO 
DIALOGUE ll 
Between Lady WiTTyY and Lady SENSIBLE, 


Lady Witty. 

Y dear, I am quite vexed, and I am come 
to tell you my uneaſineſs. | 
Lady Senſible, What is the matter, my dear ? 

your eyes look as red as if you had been crying. 
Lady Witty. I have been crying all the morn - 
ing, and could cry ſtill, I told you lately that 
] read a great deal to improve my mind and to 
be admired. Well, now I am determined to 
read no longer, but to throw all my books and 

maps into the fire. 

Lady Senſs ible. You had better give them me. 


But what makes you take ſuch a reſolution t 


Lady TVitty, 1 will tell you what happened 
this morning, and then judge if I have not reaſon 
to be angry with my ſenſe, and the books that” 
gave it me, My Lord B. and his brother came 
to breakfaſt at our houſe, and while papa was 
reading ſome letters, waited for him in the par- 
lour, The moment I heard my Lord was below, 
I made all the haſte I could down ſtairs, for I 
love to be with him dearly. He tells me I am a 


Fine young lady, have a great deal of ſenſe, and a 


thouſand 
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thouſand other pretty things. As I came near the 
door, I heard him ſpeaking of me, and] liſtened. 
But the treacherous wretch ! O my dear, I 
can't help crying, when I think of it. He ſaid 
I was an ill-natured, good for nothing little 
creature, that would ſome time or other be the 
peſt of fociety. To ſay I ſhould be a peſt, do 
you know, my dear, it is the moſt terrible thing 
in the world? He ſaid farther, that I was as 
proud as Lucifer, and ridiculed and jeered every 
body I knew; and that it were better for me to 
be ignorant than to go on learning, for it would 
only ſpoil me completely by increaſing my va» 
nity. Afterwards he mentioned you; ſhe is a 
charming young lady, faid he; ſhe ſpeaks but 
little, but it is to the purpoſe, and I would give 
any thing to have a child like her. He was going 
on, but hearing papa coming ſaid no more; and 
for my part, I ran to my room to cry: I was cal- 
led down to breakfaſt ; but I ſent word I was 
not very well, that I might not ſee this naſty 
man, who ſays one thing and thinks another, 
Aſter dinner, I aſked mama leave to come and 
ſee you, that I might tell you the affair, I 
would fain know what you do without being 

called ſo proud, and a peſt. NE 
Lady Senſible. Indeed, my dear, I know not 
what to ſay. But I think, that, if I have any 
good qualities, I owe them to my governeſs: ſhe 
B 4 tells 
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tells me there are two kinds of ſenſe, the one 
good for nothing, but to make us bated and de- 
ſpiſed; the other ſoftens our tempers, renders us 
mild, amiable, and virtuous, and makes all our 
acquaintance ſpeak well of us; and whenever 
I have not the right ſort the reproves me. 
Lady Witty. Perhaps I have the wrong ſort; 
what is your opinion? You will not anſwer ; 
do not be afraid to tell me ; indeed, I love you 


too well to be angry. 


Lady Senſible. Since you deſire me I will. 
You have not the right ſort, but that is not your 
fault; you was never told the difference, or I 
am perſuaded, you would have ſtrove to have 
been otherwiſe, | 

Lady Witty. You are very kind to excuſe 
me; indeed, you are in the right; I will endca- 
vour to amend, but am afraid I ſhall not ſucceed. 


If you would beg your governeſs to inſtruct me, 


I ſhould be greatly indebted to you. 
Lady Senſible, I am ſure ſhe will do it with 


; pleaſure; ſhe is never ſo happy as whenſhe meets 


with young ladies who are well inclined, and de- 
ſire to be good, and to improve, She has al- 
ready engaged ſome of my friends to come and 
ſnend three afternoons in a week with me, to in- 
ſtruct us by way of amuſement. Shall I tell her, 
you deſire to be of the party? 


h Lady 
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Lady Witty. With all my heart ; only let 
me know when you intend to begin, and I will 
be one of the firſt to come. 


MNNXXNXXNTXNNNNNNM NN 
DIALOGUE III. 


Mrs. Ar F ABLE, Lady SENSIBLE, Lady WITTY, 
Lady Mary, Lady CHARLOTTE, and Miſs 
MoLLy, 


Lady Mary. 
RS. Affable, your ſervant. Lady Sen- 
ſible tells me you know a great many 
very pretty tales; and as J love tales dearly, I 
am come to deſire you will tell me one. 
Mrs, Afable. Yes, my dear, I know ſeveral 
pretty tales and fine ſtories, 

Lady Mary, What difference is there between 
a tale and a ſtory ? 

Mrs. Affable. A ſtory is an account of what 
is true, and a tale is a narration invented only 
to amuſe young perſons. 

Lady Mary. But then they that make theſe 
tales are liars, ſince they ſay what is not true. 

Mrs. Afable: No, my dear, to lie is to ſeek 
to deceive 3 now as they tell you they are but 
tales beforehand, they do not ſeek to deceive. 

B 5 Lady 
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Lady Mary. Be ſo kind to tell me both a tale 
and a ſtory, that I may judge which is the pret- 


tieſt. 


Mrs. Afable. Wit" pleaſure, Lady Mary, I 
will give you a fine ſtory to read, and you ſhall 
learn it by heart, and 1 will tell you a pretty tale. 

Lady Charlotte, And pray will not you give 
me, as well as Lady Mary, ſomething to read ? 

Mrs. Affable. Yes, my dear children, you 
ſhall each of you have a ſtory like grown girls, 
but I muſt firſt tell Lady Mary the tale I pro- 
miſed her; come now attend. 


PRINCE DARLING, A Tale. 


THERE was once a King, ſo beloved by his 
ſubjects, that they called him the Good King. 
One day, as he was hunting, alittle white rabbet, 
being cloſely purſued by the hounds, ran to him 
for ſhelter : the king made much of the little 


rabbet; and ſaid, Since it has put itſelf under 


my protection, I will not have it hurt : ſo he 
carried the little white rabbet home to his palace, 
and gave ita very pretty little houſe to live in, and 
nice greens toeat, At night, waen he was alone 
in his chamber, he ſaw a beautiful lady appear. 
She was not dreſt in gold or ſilver, but her gown 
was white as ſnow ; and inſtead of head-dreſs ſhe 
I wore 
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wore a crown of white roſes. The good King 
was very much ſurpriſed at ſeeing a young lady 
in his bed-chamber, for the door was locked, 
and he could not imagine how ſhe got in. I am, 
ſaid ſhe, the fairy Candida: I was in the wood 
while you were hunting, and had a mind to try 
whether you were as good as is reported ; for 
that purpoſe, I aſſumed the ſhape of a little rab - 
bet, and ran to you for ſafety ; for I know that 
thoſe who are good to beaſts, muſt certainly be 
much more ſo to human creatures; and if you 
had refuſed me your protection, I ſhould have 
thought you very cruel. I come now to thank 
you for your kindneſs, and aſſure you, that I will, 
on all occaſions, be your friend, Aſk whatever 
you will, and I promiſe to grant your requeſt. 
Madam, ſaid the good King, ſince you are a 
fairy, you undoubtedly know all I deſire. I have 
an only ſon whom I love tenderly, and who, 
on that account, is called Prince Darling; if you 
have any kindneſs for me, pray be his friend. 
Withall my heart, faid the fairy : Ican make your 
ſon the handſomeſt prince in the world, or the 
richeſt, or the moſt powerful ;.chuſe which you 
pleaſe, I aſk none of theſe for my-ſon, anſwered 


the good King; but if you will make him the 


beſt of princes, I ſhall be greatly obliged to you; 
for what would beauty, riches, or all the king- 
B 6 doms 
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doms in the univerſe ſignify, ifhe were wicked ? 
You know very well he would be miſerable, for 
virtue alone can make him happy. Very true, 
you are in the right, ſaid Candida; but it is not 
in my power to make Prince Darling good againſt 
his will, he muſt endeavour to be virtuous. him- 
ſelf. All that I can promiſe you is to give him 
good advice, to reprove him when he does wrong, 
and puniſh him if he will not amend. 

The good King was very well fatished, with 
this promiſe, and in a little time after hezdied, 
Prince Darling was greatly aMicled at the loſs 
of his father, for he loved him ſincerely, and 
would have given his whole kingdom to ſave his 
liſe, but that was impoſlible. | 

T'wo days after the good King's death, Can- 
dida appeared to Darling as he lay abed, and faid 
to him, I promiſed your father to be your friend, 
and, to keep my promiſe, am come to make you 
this preſent, [putting at the ſame time a ſmall 
gold ring upon Darling's finger] : keep this ring, 
added ſhe, with the greateit care; it is of more 
value than diamonds : every time you commit an 
il] action, it will prick your finger: but if, not- 


_ withſtanding this notice, you perſiſt, you will 


loſe my friendſhip, and I ſhall become your ene- 
my. No ſooner had Candida finiſhed theſe 


words, 
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words, than ſhe diſappeared, leaving Dae 
greatly aſtoniſhed. 

For a long while he was ſo good, that the 
ring never ſo much as once pricked him; and his 
behaviour gave ſuch ſatisfaction, that to his for- 
mer name of Darling, the people added that of 
Happy. But one day he went a hunting, and 
having caught nothing, it put him into an ill 
temper, and he thought he felt the ring preſs 
his finger a little, but as it did not prick him, 
he gave ſcarce any hecd to it. As he was going 
into his room, his little dog Bibi came jumping 
and fawning upon him, but Darling bid him 
be gone, and told him he was not in a humour to 


play with him. The poor little dog, who could 


not underſtand what he ſaid, pulled him by the 
clothes, to make Darling take notice of him; 
but that put the King into ſuch a paſſion, that 
he gave him a terrible kick with his foot, and 
immediately the ring pricked him juſt like the 
point of a pin, He was ſurpriſed at this, and 
went and ſat down in a corner of the room quite 
aſhamed. I believe, ſays he, to himſelf, the 
fairy banters me; what great harm have I done 
in kicking a troubleſome animal ? What advan- 
tage is there in being malter of a great empire, 
if I may not have the liberty of beating my own 
dog? I do not banter you, replied a voice to 
Darling, 


what they pleaſed, When Darling grew up, 
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Darling, you have committed three faults inſtead 
of one: Firſt you put yourſelf into an ill humour, 
becauſe you cannot bear to be contradicted, but 
think both man and beaſt were made only to 
obey you. Then you fell into a paſſion, which 
is another great fault. And Jaſtly, you have 
been cruel to a poor little beaſt only for fawning 
upon you. I know you are greatly above a dog, 
but if it were juſt and reaſonable to uſe thoſe ill 
who are our inferiors and in our power, I could 
beat and kill you, ſince a fairy is greater than a 
man. The advantage of being maſter of a great 
empire does not conſiſt in being able to do all 
the miſchief you have a mind to, but in having 
it in your power to do all the good you deſire, 

Darling acknowledged his fault, and pro- 
miſed amendment, but didnot keep his word. He 
had been brought up by a filly nurſe, who ſpoiled. 
him when he was little ; if he wanted any 
thing, he had nothing to do but cry, fret, or 
ſtamp with his foot, and ſhe gave it him imme- 
diately, and that made him obſtinate and head. 
ſtrong. Beſides, from morning to night, ſhe 
was continually telling him, that he was to be a 
king, and that kings were very happy, becauſe 
every body was obliged to obey and reſpect them, 
and that no one could hinder them from doing 


and 
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. and began to think, he knew very well that 


nothing was more odious than pride, haughti- 
neſs and obſtinacy, and ſtrove to get the better 
of himſelf ; but he had contracted a habit of 
theſe faults, and bad habits are not eaſily con- 
quered. He was not, however, naturally of 
a bad diſpoſition z but when he committed a 
fault, would grieve, and ſay, I am very un- 
happy in having pride and anger to ſtrive 
againſt every moment: if I had been corrected 
while a child, I ſhould not now have all this 
difficulty. His ring frequently pricked him; 
ſometimes he would ſtop ſhort, at others he 
went on; but what was very remarkable, for 
a ſlight fault his ring pricked him only a little, 
but when he was very bad, it fetched blood from 
his finger: at laſt it made him fo angry, that, 
reſolving to be eaſy, he pulled off his ring, and 
would wear it no longer. He thought himſelf 
the happieſt man in the world, when he had got 
rid of this troubleſome monitor. He gave him- 
ſelf up to all manner of folly that came into his 
head, and by that means grew ſo wicked, that 
nobody could bear him. 

It happened one day, while Darling was out a 
walking, that he ſaw a young maid ſo exceeding 
beautiful that hereſolved to marry her. Her name 
was Zelia, and ſhe was as virtuous as ſhe wes 

beautiful, 
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beautiful. Darling imagined Zelia would be 
very glad to be a great queen; but ſhe told him, 
with a great deal of freedom, that though ſhe 
was but a poor ſhepherdeſs and had no fortune, 
ſhe would not conſent to be his wife. What | 
ſaid Darling, ſomewhat moved, do you diſlike 
me then? Pardon me, great King, anſwered 
Zelia; you appear to me as you really are, that 
is, extremely handſome; but what ſatisfaction 
would your beauty and riches be to me, or the 
fine clothes and grand equipages you would give 
me, if the ill actions I ſee you commit every day 
obliged me to hate and deſpiſe you? At this 
Darling fell into a great rage with Zelia, and 
ordered his attendants to carry her by force to 
his palace. He was ſo taken up the whole day 
with the thoughts of the affront ſhe had put upon 
him, that he could not think of any thing elſe ; 
but as he loved her, he could not think of uſing 
her ill. 

Among Darling's favourites was his foſter- 
brother, in whom he placed an entire confidence. 
"This man, whoſe inclinations were as mean and 
baſe as his extraction, flattered his maſter's paſ- 
ſions, and gave him very ill advice. Seeing 
Darling very melancholy, he aſked him the rea- 
ſon of his uncaſineſs. The prince told him that 
he could not endure Zelia's diſdain ; and ſince 

| he 
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he found he could not pleaſe her without being 
virtuous, he was reſolved to be fo, and amend 
his conduct. 

You are very filly, indeed, ſaid this wicked 
wretch, to lay yourſelf under any reſtraint for a 
poor girl, If I was in your place I would make 
her obey. Remember you are a King, and that 
it would be a ſhame for you to ſubmit to the hu- 
mours of a ſhepherdeſs, who might think herſelf 
greatly honoured in being admitted among your 
ſlaves. Send her to priſon, and let her live on 
bread and water, and if ſhe ſtill perſiſts in her 
obſtinacy, put her to a cruel death for an ex- 
ample to others, What a diſgrace would it be 
for you to have it known, that a filly girl dared 
to reſiſt your will ! it would make all your ſub- 
jects forget that they came into the world only 
to obey and ſerve you. But, ſaid Darling, would 


it not be a greater if I put an innocent perſon to 


death ? for after all, Zelia is not guilty of any 
crime. None can be innocent, who refuſe to 
comply with your commands, replied the con- 
fidant; but even ſuppoſing you were to commit 
a piece of injuſtice, you had better be accuſed of 
that, than let people know that they may ſome- 
times want reſpect, and contradict you. Ihe cour- 
tier took Darling by his weak fide; the fear of 
n his 7 leſſened, made ſo ſtrong an 

impreſſion 
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impreſſion on the King, that it ſtifled all his 
good refolutions of amendment, and he deter- 
mined to go that very evening to the ſhepher- 
deſs's chamber and uſe her ill, if ſhe perſiſted 
in refuling to marry him. Darling's foſter- 
brother in the mean time fearing ſome return of 
good-nature ſhould make the King alter his 
mind, got together three other young noblemen 
as wicked as himſelf, to ſit up and make the 
King drink hard: they fupped together, and 
took care to ply the King with wine, that he 
drank till he ſcarce knew what he did. While 
they were at table, they ſpoke ſo much againſt 
Zelia, and made the King ſo aſhamed of his 
weakneſs for her, that he got up like a madman, 
ſwearing he would make her obey him, or ſell 
her the next day for a ſlave. 

Darling went to Zelia's room, but was greatly 
ſurpriſed at not finding her there, for he had 
locked her in, and kept the key in his pocket : 
he was in a terrible paſſion, and vowed revenge 
againſt all he ſuſpected of having been aſſiſting 
to her eſcape. His confidants hearing him talk 
in this manner, reſolved to make uſe of this oc- 
caſion to ruin a nobleman who had been Dar- 
ling's governor. | 

This gentieman had often took the liberty to to 
tell the King of his faults, for he loved him as 

his 
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his own ſon. At firſt Darling thanked him, af- 
terward he grew angry at being contradicted, 
and at Jaſt he imagined it was only out of con- 
tradiction that his governor found fault, while 
every one elſe praiſed him. For which reaſon he 
commanded him to retire from court; but not- 
withſtanding this order, he would often ſay, he 
was a man of worth, and that though he did not 
love him any longer, he could not help eſteem- 
ing him, This put the confidants in continual 
apprehenſions, leſt the King ſhould ſend for 
him to court again ; and they were overjoyed at 
ſo good an occaſion of getting rid of him for 
ever. They made the King believe that Suli- 
man (that was this worthy nobleman's name) 
had boaſted he would ſet Zelia at liberty. Three 
men, Corrupted by bribes, ſaid they had heard 
Suliman ſay this. "The Prince, tranſported with 
rage, commanded his foſter- brother to ſend ſome 
ſoldiers and bring Suliman before him in chains 
like a criminal. After Darling had given theſe 
orders, he withdrew to his chamber ; but ſcarce 


was he entred but the carth trembled under him, 


he heard a violent clap of thunder, and Candida 
appeared : I promiſed your father, ſaid the in a 
devere tone, to give you good advice, and to pu- 
niſh you if you refuſed to follow it. But you have 


deſpiſed my counſel, you have preſerved only the 
| bare 
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bare outſide of a man; for your crimes have 
transformed you into a monſter, odious both to 
heaven and earth, It is time for me to keep my 
word and to puniſh you, I condemn you to be- 
come like the beaſts, whoſe inclinations you have 
followed; you have been ſurious as a Lion, 
greedy as a Wolf, brutiſh and ſavage as a Bull, 
and like a Serpent have ſtung him who was ano- 
ther father to you. Repreſent the nature of all 
theſe brutes in your new form. No ſooner had 


the fairy pronounced theſe: words, than Darling 


found the effect of them in his horrid meta- 
morphoſis. | 

He had the head of a Liv the horns of a Bull, 
the feet of a Wolf, and the tail of a Viper, and 
was inſtantly tranſported into a large foreſt, near 
the brink of a clear fountain, where he ſaw his 
own terrible figure, and heard theſe words: 
© View well the miſerable condition into which 
© thy crimes have brought thee, and know, that 
© thy ſoul is ſtill more hideous than thy body.” 
Darling knew the voice of Candida, and in his 
fury rnb wn would have devoured her had it 


been poſlible ; but he ſaid nothing, and the ſame 


voice replied: © I deſpiſe thy feeble malice, and 
© will ſhortly confound thy pride, by putting thee 
© under the power of thy own ſubjects.” 


Darling 
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Darling hoped, that if he went from the foun- 
tain, the not having his uglineſs and deformity 
continually before his eyes, would be ſome al- 
leviation to his miſery, He advanced therefore 
further into the wood, but had ſcarce taken a few 
ſteps, before he fell into a pit that was made to 
catch bears. At the ſame time ſome huntſmen 
who had hid-themſelves in the trees, came down, 
took him, and having chained him, carried himto 
the capital city of his kingdom. On the way 
thither, inſtead of acknowledging his fault, and 
the juſtneſs of his puniſhment, he curſed the 
ſairy in his heart, bit his chains, and gave him- 
ſelf up to all the tranſports of rage. As they came 
near the city, he perceived great rejoicings, and 
the huntſmen having aſked the occaſion of them, 
were anſwered that Prince Darling, the ſcourge 
and torment of his people, had been ſtruck dead 
in his room by a clap of thunder (for fo it was 
believed). The Gods, added they, were weary of- 
his exceſſive wickedneſs, and therefore ſuffered 
him to live no longer. Four noblemen, the part- 
ners of his crimes, endeavoured to lay hold of 
this opportunity, of ſharing the empire amongſt 
themſelves ; but the people, knowing that the 
King had been ruined through their bad counſels, 
tore them in pieces, and have offered the throne 
to Suliman, whom wicked Darling would have 

put 
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put to death. That worthy lord is juſt now 
crowned, and we celebrate this day as that of 
the nation's deliverance, for he is virtuous, and 
we ſhall once more enjoy peace and plenty, 
Darling, at this diſcourſe, foamed with madneſs, 
but it was much worſe when he came to the 
great ſquare before his palace: he there ſaw Suli- 
man ſeated on a magnificent throne, receiving 
the acclamations of the people, who wiſhed him 
a long life, that he might repair the evils done 
by his predeceſſor. Suliman made a ſign with his 
hand for ſilence, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
people: I have, ſaid he, accepted the crown you 
offered me, but it is only with a deſign to keep 
it for Prince Darling. He is not dead, as you 
imagine: a fairy has revealed it to me, and per- 
hays you may one day ſee him again, virtuous as 
he was in the firſt years of his reign. Alas; 
continued he, ſhedding tears, he has been ſeduced 
by flattery. I know the natural goodneſs of his 
heart; it was formed fer virtue, and had it not 
been for the poiſonous diſcourſe of thoſe about 
him he would have been a parent to you all. De- 
teſt his vices, but pity him, and let us all toge- 
ther beſeech the gods to return him to us. For 
my part, I ſhould eſteem myſelf but too happy 
could I even at the expence of my blood reſtore 
him to his throne with every diſpoſition neceſſary 

to 
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to fill it worthily. The words of Suliman pierced 
to the very ſoul of Darling: he was now con- 
vinced how ſincere and faithful this man's attach- 
ment had been to him, and now for the firſt 
time repented of his failings. He had no ſooner 
liſtened to this good motion, than he felt the 
rage within him grow calm and ſubſide, and re- 
flecting on his paſt conduct, found he was pu- 
niſhed much leſs than he deſerved. He ceaſed 
then to beat himſelf againſt his iron caſe, and be- 
came as gentle as a lamb. He then was carried 
into a large houſe where monſters and wild beaſts 
were kept, and was chained up with the others, 

Darling from this moment took a reſolution to 
begin his amendment by being obedient to his 
keeper. He was a brutiſh ſurly fellow, and when 
in an ill humour, though the monſter was very 
tame and good-natured, would beat him without 
either rhime or reaſon. 

One day, while this man was aſleep, a tyger, 
that had broke his chain, ruſhed on him, and 
was juſt ready to devour him ; Darling at firſt 
felt a kind of joy at the proſpect of being delivered 
from his perſecutor, but he condemned it directly, 
and wiſhed to be at liberty; I would, ſaid he, re- 
turn good for evil, and fave the life of this un- 
happy perſon. Immediately the door of his iron 
cage flew open, and he haſted to the man's aſſiſ- 


tance, 
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tance, who was then awake and defended himſelf 
againſt the tyger; ſeeing Darling ſo near him he 


gave himſelf up for loſt ; but his fear was ſoon 


turned to joy, for the generous monſter ſeized on 
the *tyger, ſtrangled him, and afterwards lay 
down at the feet of his keeper : who, penetrated 
with gratitude, would have ſtooped don to make 
much of him, but he heard a voice that ſaid, © a 
good action never loſes its reward,” and, at the 
ſame time, inſtead of the monſter, he ſaw only 
a pretty little dog at his feet. Darling, delighted 
with his ſudden transformation, wagged his tail, 
and jumped about his keeper, who took him up 
m his arms, and carried him to the king, to 
whom he related the wonderful adventure, 
The queen deſired to have the dog, and Darling 
in this new ſituation would have thought himſelf 
very happy, could he have forgot he had once 


been a man and a king. 


The queen was extremely fond of him; but 
fearing leſt he would grow bigger, ſhe conſulted 
her phyſicians, and they told her to let him eat 
nothing but bread, and of that but a ſmall quan- 
tity ; ſo poor Darling was half ſtarved, but he 


was reſolved to bear it with patience, 


One day when they had given him his little roll 
for breakfaſt, it came into his head to go and eat 
it in the palace garden, and taking it in his mouth 

: he 
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he ran towards a canal he knew was at a ſmall 
diſtance; but when he came to the place, inſtead 
of the canal he ſaw a large houſe, the outſide of 
which ſparkled with gold and precious ſtones, He 
perceived greatnumbers, bothof menand women, 
go in richly dreſſed: and in the houſe there was 
ſinging, dancing, feaſting, and all manner of di- 
verſion ; but all that came out were pale, thin, 
and covered with ulcers, and almoſt naked ; for 


their clothes hung in rags and tatters ; ſome fell 


down as theycame out, without having ſtrength 
to goany further ; others lay on the ground ready 
todie with hunger, begging a morſel of bread of 
thoſe that were going in; but they did not ſo much 


as vouchſafe them a look. Darling came near a 


young woman who endeavoured to pull up a few 
herbs to eat. The prince, moved with compaſ- 
ſion, ſaid to himſelf : I am hungry, it is true, but 
ifI wait till dinner-time I ſhould not be ſtarved, 
and perhaps were I to give my breakfaſt to this 
poor creature I might ſave her life: and reſolving 
therefore to follow this good inclination, he dropt 
his bread into the young woman's hand, who car- 
ried it to her mouth with ſurpriſing eagerneſs, 


and ſoon appeared perfectly recovered. Darling, 


overjoyed at having ſo ſeaſonably relieved her, 
was going back to the palace, when he heard ſe- 
veral loud cries, and turning round ſaw Zelia in 
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the hands of four men, who dragged her along 
and forced her into this fine houſe. Darling now 
wiſhed for his monſter's ſhape again, thathe might 
ſuccour Zelia: but poor little dog he could only 
bark at and endeavour to follow the raviſhers, 
They kickꝰd him aad would have drove him away, 
but he was determined not to leave the houſe till 
he knew what became of his ſhepherdeſs; And 
reproaching himſelf with his former behaviour, 
Alas, faidhe, I am incenſed at theſe men for car- 
rying her off in this manner ; but have I not 
committed the ſame crime, and had not the 
Juſtice of heaven prevented my attempt, ſhould 
I not have treated her with the like indignity ? 
The reflections of Darling were interrupted by 
a noiſe over his head: he look'd up, when a win- 
dow opened, and to his great joy he ſaw Zelia, 
who threw out a diſh of victuals ſo nicely dreſt 
that the very fight of them created an appetite, 
and immediately ſhut the window, Darling, who 
had not yet broke his faſt, thought he would take 
this opportunity, and was juſt going to eat, when 
the young woman, to whom he had given his 
bread, gave a loud ſhriek, and ſnatching him up 
in her arms, Poor little animal, ſaid ſhe, do not 
taſte of their victuals, that houſe is the palace of 
voluptuouſneſs, and every thing that comes out 
from thence is poiſoned. At the fame inftant 
Darling 
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Darling heard a voice, which ſaid, Thou ſeeſt 
© a good action is not without its reward: and 
immediately he was turned into a pretty little 
white pigeon. He remembered this colour was 
that of Candida, and began to hope, he might 
be reſtored to her favour. 

The firft thing he did was to ſeek after Zelia, 
and ſpreading his wings, he flew quite round the 
houſe, and ſeeing a window open, went through 
every room in it, but in vain, he could not find 
Zelia: he was greatly afflicted at this diſappoint- 
ment, but reſolved not to ſtop till he found her. 
He flew ſeveral days together, till at laſt he got 


into a deſart, and ſeeing a cave, drew near; but 


how great was his joy ! Zelia ſat there by the ſide 
of a venerable hermit, taking her ſhare of a frugal 
meal with him. Darling tranſported flew on the 
ſhoulder of his charming ſhepherdeſs, and billing 
and cooing, endeavoured to expreſs the pleaſure 
he felt in ſecing her. Zelia, charmed with the 


fondneſs of the little creature, ſtroked him gently 


with her hand, and though ſhe did not think he 
underſtood her, told him ſhe accepted the preſent 
he had made to her of himſelf, and that ſhe 
would love him always. What have you done, 
Zelia? faid the hermit, you have juſt plighted 
your faith. Yes, lovely ſhepherdeſs, cried Dar- 
ling, who that moment reaſſumed bis natural 
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ſhape, on your conſenting to be mine depended 
the end of my metamorphoſis: you have promiſed 


to love me always, confirm my happineſs, or I 


muſt beſeech the Fairy Candida, my patroneſs, 
to let me return to the form in which I had the 
unſpeakable ſatisſaction of beeing agreeable to 
you. You have nothing to fear from her incon- 
ſtancy, replied Candida, quitting the likeneſs of 
the hermit ſhe had been concealed under, and 
appearing to them ſuch as ſhe really was. Zelia 


loved you from the firſt moment ſhe ſaw you, but. 


your vices obliged her to diſſemble the inclination 
{he had conceived for your perſon. This happy 
reforination from vice to virtue gives her full 
liberty to indulge a generous paſſion. 

You will be happy, ſince your being united, 
which will be laſting, will reſt on virtue as a 
ſolid foundation. 

Darling and Zelia threw themſelves at the feet 
of Candida. The prince thought he could never 
thank her enough for her goodneſs, and Zelia de- 


lighted to find he deteſted his errors, confeſſed her 


affection, and gave him her hand with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs. Riſe, my dear children, ſaid the fairy, 
I am going to tranſport you to your palace, and 
reſtore Darling to a crown of which he was be- 
fore unworthy. She had ſcarce done ſpeaking, 


when they found themſelves in Suliman's 2 
er, 
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ber, who overjoyed at his dear maſter's double 
return, both to, virtue and his kingdom, yielded 
up the throne to him, and remained the moſt 
faithful of his g.: DOG 

Darling reigned many years very happily with 
Zelia, and, it is ſaid, applied himſelf to alhdu- 
ouſly to his duty, that his ring, Which ke put on 
again, and conſtantly wore, never once pricked 
him ſo as to fetch blood from his finger. 


Lady Mary. Dear Mrs. Affable, what a ſweet 


pretty tale this is! if I was in Lady Senſible's 


place I ſhould teaze you all day long for more. 
Pray, will you tell me another the firſt occaſion, 
if I learn my leſſon well? | 

Mrs. Aſfuble. Ves, my dear; but let me know 
what you like beſt in this tale. 

Lady Mary. Every thing, Mrs Affable, bue 
eſpecially that pretty ring that hindered Darling 
from being naughty, 

Lady Witty. I am ſure I ought to have one, I 
ſhould often have my finger pricked. 

Mrs. Aﬀable. 1 am pleated with your ſince- 
rity, my dear; but let me tell you we all have 
one. 

Lady Senſible, T could lay a wager that I gueſs 
your meaning; is it not our conſcience that 
pricks us every time we do wrong ? 
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Ars. Afable. You have gueſſed it, Lady Sen- 
ſible. | | 

Lady Charlotte. Then it is my ring that tells me 
often how ugly it is to ſtamp with one's foot, I do 
juſt like Darling, when he was little, and my nurſe 
is full as fooliſh as his was, for ſhe ſays, Why do 
you make the child cry ? give her what ſhe wants. 
I know this, and cry twenty times a day; but 
indeed I will be good, for fear I ſhould be turned 
into a great frightful beaſt like Darling, 

Lady Mary. What, are people turned into mon- 
ſters and have horns when they are naughty ? 

Mrs. Afable. No, my dear, the body remains 


as it is, without any alteration, but it is the ſoul 


that will become ugly and more horrid and de- 
formed than a monſter, if you are not a good 
child, — 
Lady Charlotte, T have a great mind to be good, 
but I cannot help being naughty ſometimes. I do 
a fault before Iam aware of it. I don't love to be 
contradicted, and when they won't let me do 
what I pleaſe, it makes me ill-natured, and then 
I beat my maid, quarrel with my fiſters, and 
call them names, and don't mind my maſters, 
Pray tell me how I muſt grow better ? | 
Mrs. Afable, O Lady Charlotte, you can help 
being naughty if you will, for we may all be 
good if we take the right method, I will tell you 
| | what 
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what you muſt do; firſt you muſt beg of God 


every morning and evening in your prayers to 
give you his grace that you may grow better ; for 
we can do nothing without his aſſiſtance; but 
then you mult do this from the bottom of your 
heart, and as earneſtly as you aſk your mama for 
what you have the greateſt mind to ; in the next 
place you muſt endeavour to atone for your 
faults by telling your maid you are very ſorry for 
having ſtruck her, and hope ſhe will excuſe it: 
and when you behave ill to your ſiſters, aſk their 
pardon, and deſire them to tell you whenever 
you do amiſs. 

If you really intend to be good you muſt write 
down all the naughty things you ſay and do, 
every evening, and I am certain, that will make 
you aſhamed of yourſelf, And you will reflect, 
that God ſaw you commit all theſe faults, and 
if you do not leave them off, will puniſh you 
for them, either in this world or after your 
death. Don't you know all theſe things, Lady 
Charlotte ? 


Lady Charlitte. I have been told wo; but 1 
never thought much about it. 

Mrs. Afable. So indeed I imagined, for if 
you had, it would have hindered you from being 
naughty: to keep it in your mind you muſt read 
the holy ſcripture, which is a divine book, dic- 
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tated by the Holy Ghoſt, therefore you muſt 
ſtudy and repeat it with the higheſt reverence; 
from this excellent hiſtory you will be informed 
of the greatne(s, wiſdom and power of God; you 
will alſo learn his infinite goodneſs, mercy and 
tender compaſſion; and you will ſee how much 
you ought to love, and how careful you ſhould 
be of offending ſo great and good a Being, ſince 
he puniſhes the wicked with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity. Remember, my dear children, that this 
hiſtory is the only one which you may not 
doubt the truth of, it is more certain than that 
it is now day-light. Farewell, ladies; I hope I 
ſhall till have reafon to be ſatisfied with your 
minding your leſſons. 
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DIALOGUE IV. 


The Second Dar. 


Mrs. Affable. 


T* M glad to ſee you, ladies ; but how comes. 
it that you have not brought Lady Trifle 
with you ? 

Lady IWitty. She ſays, ſhe does not chuſe to 
come, becauſe ſhe does not like to hear ſtories 
and tales. ; 

Mrs. Afable. You ſee, ladies, the effects of 
bad habits ; lady Trifle has been accuſtomed to 
play from morning to night, and every thing 
elſe is fatiguing and tireſome z for this reaſon ſhe 
will be ignorant as long as ſhe lives; and though 
the has a very good capacity, will appear very 
weak in converſation. Pray do not fullow her 
bad example. I am ſure lady Mary is wiſer, and 
has got her leſſon. | 

Lely Mary. I have read it four times over, 
Mrs. Affable, and repeated it to papa and mama; 


| ſhall I ſay it to you? 


Mrs. Afable. Yes, my dear. 
Lady Mary. A long, long while ago, before 
there were either heavens or earth, or men or 
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beaſts, there was only God Almighty, for he 
was from all eternity: Now, ladies, God Al- 
mighty can do what he pleaſes; if he were to 
command a garden to be in the middle of this 
room, there would be a garden directly. Well, 
then, all of a ſudden God faid, Let there be hea- 
ven and earth, and trees, and birds, and fiſhes, 
and flowers, &c. and immediately as he ſpake 
every thing came, He was five days in making 
all we fee about us; and the ſixth day he took 
fome earth, and made a man of it: But, ladies, 
this man could neither ſpeak nor walk, he was 
like an image. God, to make him ſpeak and 
walk, gave him a ſoul after his own likenels, 
and called him Adam, As Adam would have 
been weary of living alone, God made him very 


fleepy, and while he ſlept took one of his ribs, . 


and made a woman out of it as big as mama, 
God named the woman he had made out of 
Adam's rib Eve, and put her with Adam into a 
delightful garden, where there was al! manner 
of ,. uit, figs and plumbs, and cherries, and 
currants, and pears, &c. There was alſo an 
apple-tree which bore very fine apples. God 
faid to Adam and Eve, you may eat of all the 
fruits in the garden, I give them to you, but I 
forbid you to touch theſe apples; if you cat any 
you ſhall die. The devil, who is a ſad wicked 


creature, 
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creature, and had d iſobeyed God, was jealous of 
Adam and Eve, and wanted to make them as 
wicked and as miſerable as himſelf; for that 
purpoſe he took the ſhape of a ſerpent, and find- 
ing Eve walking alone, he ſaid to her, Why do 
not you eat ſome of theſe apples ? they are very 
beautiful and fine taſted. Eve, inſtead of ſtop- 
ping her ears, or running away, ſtood talking 
with the devil, and made anſwer : God has for- 
bid us to eat any of theſe apples, and told us we 
ſhould die if we touched them. You mult not 
believe him, ſaid the devil; he forbid you, becauſe 
he knows if you eat of them, you will be as great 
and powerful, and know as much as himſelf. . 
Eve, who wanted to know as much as God, was 
fooliſh enough to believe the devil, and took an 
apple herſelf, and gave another to Adam. When 
they had eat of the forbidden fruit, they ſaw very 
well they had done wrong, and being quite 
aſhamed, went and hid themſelves under the 


trees, as if it were poſſible to be hid from God 


Almighty. Some time after God called Adam, 


and ſaid to him, Why have you been difobedi- 


ent? Adam, inſtead of acknowledging his fault, 
and aſking pardon, endeavoured to excuſe him- 
ſelf, and replied ; Lord, the woman you gave 
me, bid me eat of the fruit. Lord, ſaid Eve, 
the ſerpent adviſed me to eat of it, Since you are 
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all guilty, you ſhall every one be puniſhed, ſaid 
God Almighty. The ſerpent ſhall be curſed, 
and the woman ſhall cruſh his head ; Eve ſhall 
be obliged to obey her huſband ; Adam ſhall 
get his bread by his labour, and ſhall die as 
well as his wife. After this God drove Adam 
and Eve out of his fine garden, which was cal- 
led Paradiſe, and placed an Angel at the gate 
with a flaming ſword to prevent their getting in 
again, 

Mrs. Afable. My dear lady Mary, I am 
quite pleaſed with you ; you have repeated your 


ſtory like a lady. But pray tell me, is it only 


to know a great deal, that you learn theſe 
ſtories ? 

Lady Mary. Indeed, I don't know, Mrs, 
Affable. 

Mrs. Affable. Come, lady Senſible, tell theſe 
ladies what muſt be done in learning or hearing 
a ſtory. 

Lady Senſible, You have told me that we 
ſhould examine the faults and virtues of thoſe 
whom we hear an account of, in order to avoid 
their faults, and to imitate their virtues, 

Mrs. Afable. Rightly anſwered, my dear, 
Well, Miſs Molly, what advantage do you 


make of this ſtory ? 


Ms 
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Miſs Molly. When I am in a fault I will 
not excuſe myſelf, but own it, and aſk pardon. 
Mrs. Afﬀable. A very good anſwer ; and you, 


l lady Charlotte ? | | 

8 Lady Charlotte. When J have a mind to be 
1 greedy, or diſobedient, I will think that the ſer- 
- .pent ſtands behind me, and bids me do theſe 
e things, and I will ſay to him, get away, wicked 
l creature, I had rather obey God Almighty than 

Ou, 

I : Mrs. Afable. You are a good child to think 
ſo: and what does lady Witty think ? _ 

1 -2 Lady Titty. I think that Eve was very proud 


to want to be as wiſe as God, and that ſhe was 
very greedy too; if ſhe had had nothing elſe to 
eat I could have forgiven her, but when ſhe had 
ſo many other things, methinks if I had been in 
her place, I would not have troubled my head 
about theſe naſty apples. _ 

Mrs. Afable. If our converſation had not 
laſted ſo long already, I would tell you a pretty 

ſtory you put me in mind of, but it ſhall be for 
another opportunity. 

Lady Witty. Oh, Mrs. Aﬀable, I am ſure 
theſe ladies will not be tired of hearing you; 
do, pray, tell us this ſtory. 

Mrs, Affable. What do you ſay, ladies? 

All together. Pray let us hear it. 


Mr 1. 
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Mrs. Afable. One day a king loſt his way as 


he was hunting; as he endeavoured to get into 
the right road, he heard ſome perſons talking, 
and going near the place, he ſaw a man and 
woman cutting wood, The woman, like lady 
Witty, ſaid, It muit be owned, that our mo- 
ther Eve was very greedy, to eat the apple; if 
ſhe had obeyed God, we ſhould have no occa- 
ſion to work hard every day as we do now : the 
man anſwered her, If Eve was a glutton, Adam 
was a fool to do what ſhe bid him; if I had 
been in his place, and you had deſired me to eat 
any of thoſe apples, I would have hit you a 
good box on the ear, and not ſo much as have 
given you the hearing. The king went to them, 
and ſaid, Good people, you work very hard. 
Yes, Sir, anſwered they, (for they did not know 
it was the king) we work like horſes from morn- 
ing till night, and yet we can ſcarcely make 
ſhift to live. Come along with me, ſaid the 
king, I will maintain you without working : 
juſt then the king's attendants, who had been 
looking for him, came up, and the poor people 
were greatly ſurpriſed, and no leſs rejoiced at this 
unexpected adventure. When they were in the 
palace, the king gave them fine cloaths, a coach, 
and ſervants in livery ; and every day they had 
a dozen of diſhes at their dinncr ; at the end of 


the 
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the month they had four and twenty, but in the 
middle of the table was placed a large diſh with 


a cover. Immediately the woman, who was 


very curious, went to open it; but one of the 
king's officers that was by told them, that his 
majeſty forbad them to meddle with it, or to 


look into it : when the ſervants withdrew, the 


huſband took notice, that his wife looked dull, 
and did not eat, and aſked her what was the 
matter ? ſhe told him, ſhe would not give a pin 
for all the nice victuals there, but that ſhe longed 
for what was in the covered diſh. You are 
a fool, faid the man; have you not been told 
the king will not have us touch it? the king is 
very unzeaſonable, ſaid the woman; if he would 
not have us ſee what is in the diſh, he ſhould 
not have ordered it to be ſet upon the table; and 
at the ſame time fell a crying, and faid ſhe would 
kill herſelf, if her huſband did not open the diſh. 
The good man was moved when he faw her 
cry; and as he loved her dearly, he told her 
he would do any thing to pleaſe her, if ſhe would 
not make herſelf uneaſy ; and opening the diſh, 
immediately out jumped a little mouſe, and got 
away; they both ran after it; but before they 
could catch it, the king entered the room, and 
aſked where the mouſe was ? And pleaſe your 
majeſty, ſaid the man, my wife tcazed me fo 
long 
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long to ſee what was in the diſh, that I could 


not help opening it, and the mouſe has got away, 


Oh, oh ! replied the king, you ſaid ſome time ago, 
that if you had been Adam, you would have 
given Eve a box on the ear to cure her of being 
curious and greedy ; you ſhould have remem- 
bered your promiſes : and you, filly woman, you 
had every thing you could wiſh, and yet all was 
not enough, but, like Eve, you muſt needs eat 
of the forbidden fruit: go, unhappy wretches, 


return both of you to your labour in the foreſt, 


and never blame Adam and Eve again for the 
hardſhips you endure, ſince you have committed 
the very ſame fault for which you condemned 
them. 

Lady Titty. I am ſure you made this ſtory 
on purpoſe for me, Mrs. Affable. 

Mrs. Afable. No, indeed, my dear, I have 
read it ſomewhere or other, tho', to ſpeak 
truth, it ſuits you wonderfully, But, ladies, let 
us go and drink tea, and afterwards Miſs Molly: 
ſhall tell us her ſtory. 

Miſs Molly. Adam and Eve had two ſons 
after they came out of Paradiſe. 'I he eldeſt they 
named Cain, and the youngeſt Abel. Cain, as 
he grew up, was a gardener, and Abel was a 
ſhepherd ; that is, he took gare of little lambs 
and ſheep. Adam uſed » offer part of every 
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thing he had to God; as the firſt fruits, the 
firſt Aowers, the firſt and choiceſt cattle : not 
that God ſtood in need of any of theſe things, 
but Adam preſented them as an acknowledg- 
ment of his dependance upon God for every 
bleſſing he enjoyed. Cain and Abel followed 
their father's example; but Cain grudged what 
he offered ; he did not preſent it with a good 
will. If there was a nice pear or apple in his 
garden, he kept it for himſelf, and only gave 
thoſe he did not care for to God. Abel, on the 
contrary, choſe out the fineſt and fatteſt ſheep, 
and facrificed them to the Lord, and God loved 
him better than his brother. Cain upon this 
grew jealous, and was very uneaſy, One day 
God faid to him, Cain, why are you ſorrow- 
ful? do not you know, that if you do well, you 
ſhall be rewarded, but if ill, puniſhed z as much 
as to ſay, none but the wicked have reaſon to 
grieve ; therefore, inſtead of fretting and vexing . 
yourſelf, become good, and that will ſoon make 
you eaſy and contented, 

Cain did not mind the advice God had the 
goodneſs to give him, but aſked Abel if he would 
walk out with him, who, being good himſelf, 
had no manner of ſuſpicion of his brother, and 
conſented. They went together a great way, 
and then wicked Cain kill: d his poor brother 

Abel, 
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Abel. He took him ſo far from home, that Adam 
and Eve might know nothing of the matter, but 
God, who is every where, ſaw him commit the 
murder. He had a mind to try whether Cain 
would tell a lie, and ſaid to him, Cain, where 
is your brother Abel? Cain anſwered, I do 
not know; am I my brother's keeper ?* you 
are curſed, faid God, for you have killed your 
brother; go and wander up and down the 
world like a vagabond ; you. ſhall never have a 
moment's quiet, your conſcience ſhall torment. 
you night and day; and, to prolong your pu- 
niſhment, I will not let the other children of 
Adam kill you. Immediately Cain, fled with 


his wife from that country, and went to another, 


and had a great many children. 
Mrs. Afable. It is impoſſible to tell a ſtory 


better than you have done yours; but, lady 


Charlotte, does this ftory make you think of 
nothing ? 25 
Lady Charlotte. O yes, Mrs. Affable; but 
I am aſhamed to tell it, it is ſo very naughty. 
Mrs. Aﬀable. Come, my dear, a young lady, 
who is willing to own her faults, cannot but be 
ready to leave them off, | 
Lady Charlotte. Well then, I will tell you, I 
am as jealous as Cain of my eldeſt ſiſter. Papa 
and mama love her better than me ; and that 


puts 
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puts me into ſuch a paſſion, that ſometimes I 
could kill her, if I durſt. 
Mrs. Aﬀable. But, my dear, [is it not your 


" own fault that they love your ſiſter more than 
" you ? tell me now, if you were a mama, and 
ad had two daughters, the one obedient, of a ſweet 
85 temper, and obliging behaviour, and that minded 
8 her maſters; the other ill- natured, headſtrong, 
'© diſobedient to her maſters, and inſolent to every 
" body, which ſhould you love beſt ? 
15 Lady Charlotte. I ſhould love the firſt beſt. 
” Mrs. A fable. Then you muſt not blame your 
* papa and mama, for loving your ſiſter better 
h than you. Be but as good as ſhe is, and I am 
2 ſure they will love you dearly. 
Lady Charlotte. I will, Mrs. Aﬀable; and I 
. promiſe you to write down all I ſay and do 
= amiſs. 
f Mrs. Afable. And I promiſe you, if you do 
that you will certainly grow better, and that 
a you will be as amiable, and as happy, as your 
eldeſt ſiſter ; for I am perſuaded, that you are 
) very unhappy when you are naughty. 
: Lady Charlotte. It is very true; foI am. The 


other day I told my governeſs, that I wiſhed I 

were dead. 
Ars. Afable. My dear, you make me tremble : 
what a ſad wicked wiſh was that! what would 
have 
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have become of you, if you had died before 
you had aſked God Almighty pardon? he is 
very good to give you time to repent and amend 
pray thank him this very night for ſo great a 
mercy, and tell him you will love him with 
all your heart for the future, Good night, my 
dear children, I am very well pleaſed with your 
attention ; and next time, to make you amends, 
you ſhall have ſome fine ſtories, and a pretty 
tale, 


OE EEE EET AAEEEALAABEARAAVDEEEEECALE 
DIAL OUT US . 
The THIRD DAY. 
Ars. Aﬀable. 


O U are come very ſoon to-day, ladies: 
we have but juſt this moment got up 
from table. 

Lady Witty. Mrs. Affable, I dined with theſe 
ladies, and we were ſo impatient to ſee you, that 
we were not above ten minutes at dinner. 

Mrs. Aſfable. Then I muſt chide you, dear 
children, nothing is worſe for your health than 
to eat too quick, Lo puniſh you, there ſhall be 
no ſtories before tea, but we will go and walk in 
the garden. Fg 


Lady 
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Lady Mary, 1 like walking in the garden very 
well, but I like ſtories ſtill better; pray, Mrs. 
Affable, forgive us this time; upon my con- 
ſcience, I did not know it was a fault to eat fo 
quick. 

Mrs. Affable. And it is another fault to (wear 
upon your conſcience, you muſt not ſay ſo again. 
I will not let you repeat your leſſons now, ladies, 
leſt it ſhould hurt you to think of your leſſons 
ſo ſoon after dinner. 

Lady Charlotte, Well, Mrs. Aﬀable, we will 
ſay nothing, but you will tell us ſomething ; 
you promiſed us a pretty tale, will it hurt us to 
hear it ? 

Ars. Afable. I ſee I muſt do as you would 
have me: when you are good children, I have 
not the heart to deny you any thing: come, we 
will go and fit in the garden, and I will tell you 
the tale I promiſed you laſt time. 


BEAUTY and the BEAST; a Tale. 


'There was once a very rich merchant, who 
had ſix children, three ſons, and three daugh- 
ters; being a man of ſenſe, he ſpared no coſt 
for their education, but gave them all kinds of 
maſters. His daughters were extremely hand- 
ſome, eſpecially the youngeſt ; when ſhe was 

little 
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little every body admired her, and called her 
© The little Beauty,” fo that, as ſhe grew up, 
ſhe till went by the name of Beauty, which 
made her ſiſters very jealous. The youngeſt, as 
ſhe was handſomer, was alſo better than her ſif- 
ters. The two eldeſt had a great deal of pride, 
becauſe they were rich, They gave themſelves ri- 
diculous airs, and would not viſit other merchants 
daughters, nor keep company with any but per- 
ſons of quality. They went out every day upon 
parties of pleaſure, balls, plays, concerts, &c, 
and laughed at their youngeſt fiſter, becauſe ſhe 
ſpent the greateſt part of her time in reading good 
books, As it was known that they were great 
fortunes, ſeveral eminent merchants made their 


addreſſes to them; but the two eldeft ſaid, they 


would never marry, unleſs they could meet with 
a duke, or an earl at leaſt, Beauty very civilly 
thanked them that courted her, and told them 
ſhe was too young yet to marry, but choſe to 
{tay with her father a few years longer. 

All at once the merchant loſt his whole fortune, 


excepting aſmall country houſe ata great diſtance 


from town, and told his children with tears in his 
eyes, they mnſt go there and work for their living. 
The two eldeſt anſwered, that they would not 
leave the town, for they had ſeveral lovers, who 
they were ſure would be glad to have them, tho 

they 
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they had no fortune; but the good ladies were 
miſtaken, for their lovers lighted and forſook 
them in their poverty. As they were not beloved 
on account of their pride, every body ſaid, they 
do not deſerve to be pitied, we are very glad to 
ſee their pride humbled, let them go and give 
themſelves quality airs in milking the cows and 


minding their dairy. But, added they, we are 


extremely -concerned for Beauty, ſhe was ſuch a 
charming, ſweet-tempered creature, ſpoke fo 
kindly to poor people, and was of ſuch an affable, 
obliging behaviour, Nay, ſeveral gentlemen 
would have married her, tho' they knew ſhe had 
not a penny; but ſhe told them ſhe could not 
think of leaving her poor father in his misfor- 


tunes, but was determined to go along with him 


into the country to comfort and attend him. 


Poor Beauty at firſt was ſadly grieved at the loſs. 


ofher fortune ; but, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, were I to 
cry ever ſo ſuch, that would not make things 
better, I muſt try to make myſelf happy without 
a fortune, When they came to their country- 
houſe, the merchant and his three ſons applied 
themſelves to huſbandry and tillage ; and Beauty 
roſe at four in the morning, and made hafte to 
have the houſe clean, and dinner ready for the fa- 
mily. In the beginning ſhe found it very difficult, 
tor ſhe had not been uſed to work as a fervant, 
; but 
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but in leſs than two months ſhe grew ſtronger 
and healthier than ever. After ſhe had done her 
work, ſhe read, played on the harpſichord, cr 
elſe ſung whilſt ſhe ſpun. On the contrary, her 
two ſiſters did not know how to ſpend their time; 
they got up at ten, and did nothing but faunter 
about the whole day, lamenting the loſs of their 
fine cloaths and acquaintance. Do bat ſee our 
youngeſt ſiſter, ſaid they, one to the other, what 
a poor, ſtupid, mean-ſpirited creature ſhe is, to 
be contented with ſuch an unhappy diſmal ſitu- 
ation. The good merchant was of a quite dif- 
ferent opinion ; he knew very well that Beauty 
outſhone her ſiſters, in her perſon as well as her 
mind, and admired her humility and induſtry, but 
above all her humility and patience ;z for her 
ſiſters not only left her all the work of the houſe 
to do, but inſulted her every moment. 

The family had lived about a year in this re- 
tirement, when the merchant received a letter 
with an account that a veſſel, on board of which 
he had effects, was ſafely arrived. This news 

had like to have turned the heads of the two el- 

deſt daughters, who immediately flattered them- 
ſelves with the hopes of returning to town, for 
they were quite weary of a country life; and 
when they ſaw their father ready to ſet out, they 
begged of him to buy them new gowns, head- 
2 dreſſes, 
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drefles, ribbands, and all manner of trifles ; but 
Beauty aſked for nothing, for ſhe thought to 
herſelf, that all the money her father was going 
to receive, would ſcarce be ſufhcient to purchaſe 
every thing her ſiſters wanted. What will you 
have, Beauty? ſaid her father, Since you have 
the goodneſs to think of me, anſwered ſhe, be ſo 
kind to bring me a roſe, for as none grows here- 
abouts, they are a kind of rarity. Not that 
Beauty cared for a roſe, but ſhe aſked for ſome- 
thing, leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem by her example to 
condemn her ſiſter's conduA,who would have ſaid 


| ſhe did it only to look particular, The good man 


went on his journey, but when he came there, 
they went to law with him about the merchan- 
dize, and after a great deal of trouble and pains 
to no purpoſe, he came back as poor as before. 
He was within thirty miles of his own houſe, 
thinking on the pleaſure he ſhould have in ſeeing 
his children again, when going through a large 
foreſt he loſt himſelf, It rained and ſnowed ter- 
ribly; beſides, the wind was ſo high, that it threw 
him twice oft kis horſe, and night coming on, 
he began to apprehend being either ſtarved to 
death with Sold and hunger, or elſe devoured by 
the wolves, whom he heard howling all round 
him, when, on a ſudden, looking through a long 
walk of trees, he ſaw a light at ſome diſtance, and 
Vol. I. D going 
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going on alittle farther perceived it came from a 
palace illuminated from top to bottom. The 
merchant returned God thanks for this happy diſ- 
covet y, and haſted to the place, but was greatly 
ſurpriſed at not meeting with any one in the out- 
courts. His horſe followed him, and ſecing a 
large ſtable open, went in, and finding both hay 
and oats, the poor beaſt, who was almoſt famiſh- 
ed, fell to eating very heartily ; the merchant tied 
him up to the manger, and walking towards the 
houſe, where he ſaw no one, but entering into 1 
large. hall, he found a good fire, and a tab'e 
plentifully ſet out with but one cover laid. As he 
was wet quite through with the rain and ſnow, 
he drew near the fire to dry himſelf. IJ hope, faid 
he, the maſter of the houſe, or his ſervants, will 
excuſe the liberty It ke; I ſuppeſe it will not 
be long before ſome of them appear. 

He waited a coni:derable time, till it {truck 
eleven, and ſtill nobody came: at lait he was ſo 
hungry that he could liay no longer, but took a 
chicken and eat it in two mouthfuls, trembling 
all the while. After this he drank a ſew glaſſes ct 
wine, and growing more courageous he went out 
of the hall, and crolicd through ſeveral grand 
apartments with magnificent furniture, till he 
came into a chamber, which had an exceeding 
good bed in it, and as he was very much fatigued, 

and 
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and it was paſt midnight, he concluded it was 
beſt to ſnut the door, and go to bed. 

It was ten the next morning before the mer- 
chant waked, and as he was Zoing to riſe he was 
aſtonithed to fee a good ſuit of clothes in the 
room of bis own, which were quite ſpoiled; 
certainly, ſaid he, this palace belongs to ſome 


kind fairy, who has ſeen and pitied my diſtreſs. 


He looked through a window, but inſtead of ſnow 
{rw the moſt delightful arbours, interwoven with 
the beautifulleſt flowers that ever were beheld, 
e then returned to the orcat hall, where he had 
ſupped the night before, and found ſome choco- 
late ready made on a little table, Thank you, 
good Madam Fairy, faid he aloud, for being fo 
careful as to provide me a breakfaſt; I am ex- 
tremely obliged to. you for all your favours. 
The good man drank his chocolate, and then 


went to look for his horſe, but pailing thro? an 


arbour of roſes, he remembered Beauty's requeſt 
to him, and gathered a branch on which were 
ſeveral z immediately he heard a great noiſe, and 
ſaw ſuch a frizhtful beaſt coming towards him, 
that he was ready to faint away. You are very 
ungrateful, ſaid the Beaſt to him, in a terrible 
voice; I have ſaved your life by receiving you 
into my caſtle, and, in return, you ſteal my roſes, 
which I value beyond any thing in the univerſe ; 
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but you ſhall die for it; I give you but a quarter of 
an hour to prepare yourſelf, and ſay your prayers. 
The merchant fell on his knees, and liſted up 
both his hands: My lord, ſaid he, I beſeech 
you to forgive me, indeed I had no intention to 
offend in gathering a roſe for one of my daugh- 
ters, who deſired me to bring her one. My name 
is not, My Lord, replied the monſter, but Beaſt ; 
I don't love compliments, not I ; I like people 
ſhould ſpeak as they think; and fo do not ima- 
gine, Iam to be moved by any of your flattering 
ſpeeches : but you ſay you have got daughters ; 
I will forgive you, on condition that one of them 
come willingly, and ſuffer for you. Let me have 
no words, but go about your buſineſs, and ſwear 
that if your daughter refuſe to die in your ſtead, 
you will return within three months. The mer- 
chant had no mind to ſacrifice his daughters to 
the ugly monſter, but he thought, in obtaining 
this reſpite, he ſhould have the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing them once more; ſo he promiſed, upon 
oath, he would return, and the Beaſt told him 
he might ſet out when he pleaſed ; but, added he, 
you ſhall not depart empty handed ; go back to 
the room where you lay, and you will fee a great 
empty cheſt ; fill it with whatever you like beſt, 
and I will ſend it to you home, and at the ſame 
time Beaſt withdrew, Well, ſaid the good man 
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to himſelf, if I muſt die, I ſhall have the comfort, 
at leaſt, of leaving ſomething to my poor 
children, 

He returned to the bed-chamber, and finding 
a great quantity of broad pieces of gold, he filled 
the great cheſt the Beaſt had mentioned, locked 
it, and afterwards took his horſe out of the 
ſtable, leaving the palace with as much grief as 
he had entered it with joy. The horſe, of his 
own accord, took one of the roads of the foreſt, 
and in a few hours the good man was at home, 
His children came round him, but inſtead of re- 
ceiving their embraces with pleaſure, he looked 
on them, and holding up the branch he had in 
his hands, he burſt into tears. Here, Beauty, 
ſaid he, take theſe roſes ; but little do you think 
how dear they are like to colt your unhappy fa- 
ther, and then related his fatal adventure: imme- 
diately the two eldeit ſet up lamentable out- 
cries, and ſaid all manner of ill-natured things 
to Beauty, who did not cry at all. Do but ſee the 


pride of that little wretch, ſaid they ; ſhe would 


not aſk for fine clothes, as we did ; but no, truly, 
Miſs wanted to diſtinguiſh herſelf, ſo now ſhe will 
be the death of our poor father, and yet ſhe does 
not ſo much as ſhed a tear. Why ſhould I, an- 
ſwered Beauty, it would be very needleſs, for my 
father ſhall not ſuffer upon my account, ſince the 
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monſter will accept of one of his daughters, I 
will deliver myſelf up to all his fury, and I am 
very happy in thinking that my death will ſave 
my father's life, and be a proof of my tender love 
for him. No fiſter, ſaid her three brothers, that 
Mall not be, we will go find the monſter, and 
either Kill him, or periſh in the attempt. Do not 
imagine any ſuch thing, my ſons, ſaid the mer- 
chant, Beaſt's power is ſo great, that I have no 
hopes of your overcoming him: I am charmed 
with Beauty's kind and generous offer, but I can- 
not yield to it; I am old, and have not long to 
live, ſo can only loſe a few years, which I re- 
gret for your ſakes alone, my dear children, In- 
deed father, ſaid Beauty, you ſhall not go to the 
palace without me, you cannot hinder me from 
following you. It was to no purpoſe all they 
could fay, Beauty {ti inſiſtæd on ſetting out for 
the fine palace, and her ſiſters were delighted at 
it, for her virtue and amiable qualities made 
them envious and jealous, 

The merchant was fo aniged at the thoughts 
of loſing his daughter, that he bad quite forgot 
the cheſt ſull of gold; but at night when he re- 
tired to reſt, no ſooner had he ſhut his chamber- 
door, than, to his great aftoniſhment, he found 
it by his bed-iide ; he was determined, however, 
not to tell his children, that he was grown rich, 
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becauſe they would have wanted to return ta 
town, and he wes reſolved not to leave the coun- 
try; dut he truſted Beauty with the ſecret, who 
informed him, that two gentlemen came in his 
abſence, and courted her fliters; fhe begged her 
father to conſent to their marriage, and give 
them ſortunes, for ſhe was ſo good, that the 
loved them, and forgave heartily all their ill 
uſage. 't heſe wicked creatures rubbed their eyes 
With an onion to force fome tears when they 
parted with their ſiſter, but her brothers were 
really concerned. Beauty was the only one who 
did not ſhed tears at parting, becauſe ſhe would 
not increaſe their uncaſineſs, 


The horſe took the direct road to the palace, 
an) towards evening they perceived it illuminated 
s at firſt: the horſe went of himſelf into the 
table, and the good man and his daughter came 
into the great hail, where they found a table 
ſiendtd:y 00 up, and two covers, The mer- 
chant had no heart to cat, but Beauty, endea- 
vouring to appear chearful, fat down to table, 
and helped him. Afterwards, thought ſne to 
nerfclf, Beaſt ſurely has a mind to fatten me be- 
jore he eats me, ſince he provides ſuch a plenti- 
ful entertainment. When they had ſupped they 
heard a great noite, and the merchant, all in tears, 
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bid his poor child, farewel, for he thought Beaſt 
was coming. Beauty was ſadly terrified at his 
horrid form, but ſhe took courage as well as ſhe 
could, and the monſter having aſked her if ſhe 
came willingly ; y—e—es, ſaid ſhe, trembling : 
you are very good, and JI am greatly obliged to 
you; honeſt man, go your ways to-morrow morn- 
ing, but never think of coming here again. Fare- 
wel Beauty, farewel Beaſt, anſwered ſhe, and im- 
mediately the monſter withdrew. Oh, daughter, 
ſaid the merchant, embracing Beauty, I am al- 
molt ſrightened to death; believe me, you had 
better go back, and let me ſtay here; no, father, 
ſaid Beauty, in a reſolute tone, you ſhall ſet out 
to-morrow morning, and leave me to the care and 
prote ction of providence. They went to bed, 
and thought they ſhould not cloſe their eyes all 
night; but ſcarce were they laid down, than they 
fell fait aſleep, and Beauty dreamed, a fine lady 
came, and ſaid to her, I am content, Beauty, 
with your good will; this good action of yours in 
giving up your own life to fave your father's thal! 
not go unrewarded, Beauty waked, and told her 
father her dream, and though it helped to com- 
fort him a little, yet he could not help crying 


bitterly, when he took leave of his dear child, 


As ſoon as he was gone, Beauty fat down in 


the great hall, and fell a crying likewiſe z but as 
ſhe 
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ſhe was miſtreſs of a great deal of reſolution, ſhe 
recommended herſelf to God, and reſolved not 
to be uneaſy the little time ſhe had to live ; for 
ſhe firmly believed Beaſt would eat her up that 
night. 

However, ſhe thought ſhe might as well walk 
about till then, and view this fine caſtle, which 
ſhe could not help admiring ; it was a delightful 
pleaſant place, and ſhe was extremel y ſurpriſed at 
ſeeing a door, over which was wrote, “ Beau. 
TY'S APARTMENT.” She opened it haſtily, and 
was quite dazzled with the magnificence that 
reigned throughout; but what chiefly took up 
her attention, was a large library, a hapſichord, 
and ſeveral muſic books. Well, ſaid ſhe to her- 
ſelf, I ſee they will not let my time hang heavy 
upon my hands for want of amuſement, Then 
ſhe reflected, Were I but to ſtay here a day, 
« there would not have been all theſe prepara» 
« tions,” This conſideration inſpired her with 
freſh courage ; and opening the library ſhe took. 
a book, and read theſe words in letters of gold: 


« Welcome Beauty, baniſh fear, 
« You are queen and miſtreſs here : 
« Speak your wiſhes, ſpeak your will, 
« Swift obedience meets them ſtill,” 
| Ds | Alas, 
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Alas, fail ſhe, with a ſigb, there is nothing 
L deſire 6 much as to fee my poor father, and 
know what he is doing; ſne had no ſooner ſaid 
this, when caſting her eyes on a great looking- 


glaſe, to her great am.zement ſhe ſaw her own 


home, where her father arrived with a very de- 


jected countenance; her ſiſters went to meet 


him, and notwithſtanding their endeavours to 
appear forrowſul, their joy, felt for having got 
rid of their ſiſter, was vilible in every ſcatufe: a 
moment after, every thing diſappeared, and 
Beauty's apprchenſions at this proof of Beaſt's 
complaiſan-c. 

At noon the found dinner ready, and white 
at table, was enteriaincd with au erulllent con- 
cert of muſic, though without ſecing any body: 
but at night, as the was going to lit down to 


ſupper, ſhe heard the noiſe Beaſt made, and 


could not help being ſadly terrified, Beauty, 
ſaid the moniter, will you give me leave to ſce 
you fup? That is as you plcaſe, anſwered 
Beauty trembling. - No, replied the Beaſt, you 
alone are miſtreſs here; you need only bid me 
be gone, it my preſence is troubleſome, and I 
will immediately witwraw : but, tell me, do 
not you think me very ugly? That is true, ſaid 
Bev uty, for I cannot tell a lie, but I believe you 
are very good-natured, So J am, faid the mon- 

ſter, 
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ſter, but then, beſides my uglineſs, I have no 
ſenſe ; I know very well that I am a poor, filly, 
ſtopid creature. is no ſign of folly to think 
ſo, replied Beauty, ſor never did fool know this, 
or had ſo humble a conceit of his own under- 
ſtanding. Eat then, Beauty, ſaid the monſter, 
and endeavour to amuſe yourſelf in your palace, 
for every thing here is yours, and I ſhould be 
very uncaſy, if you were not happy. You are 
very obliging, anſwered Beauty; I own I am 
pleaſed with your kindneſs, and when I con- 
ſider that, your deformity ſcarce appears. Yes, 
yes, ſaid the Beaſt, my heart is good, but ſtill 
I am a moniter. Among mankind, ſays Beauty, 
there are many that deſerve that name more than 
you, and I prefer you, juſt as you are, to thoſa, 
who, under a human form, hide a treacherous, 
corrupt, and ungrateful heart. If I had ſenſe 
enough, replied the Beaſt, I would make a fine 
conpliment to thank you, but I am fo dull, 
that I can only ſay, I am greatly obliged to you. 
Beauty eat a hearty ſupper, and had almoſt con- 
quered her dread of the monſter ; but ſhe had 
like to have fainted away, when he ſaid to her, 
Beauty, will you be my wiie? She was ſome 
time before ſhe durſt anſwer, for ſhe was afraid 
of making him angry, if ſhe refuſed. At laſt, 
however, ſhe ſaid, trembling, No, Beaſt, Imme- 
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diately the poor monſter went to ſigh, and hiſſed 
ſo frizhtfully, that the whole palace echoed, But 
Beauty ſoon recovered her fright, for Beaſt hav- 
ing ſaid, in a mourntul voice, © then farewel, 
Beauty,” left the room; and only turned back, 
now and then, to look at her as he went out. 

When Beauty was alone, ſhe felt a great 
deal of compaſſion for poor Beaſt, Alas, ſaid 
ſhe, tis a thouſand pities, any thing ſo good- 
natured ſhould be fo ugly. 

Beauty ſpent three months very contentedly in 
the palace: every evening Beaſt paid her a viſit, 
and talked to her during ſupper, very rationally, 
with plain good common ſenſe, but never with 
what the world calls wit; and Beauty daily diſ- 
covered ſome valuable qualifications in the mon- 
ſter, and ſeeing him often had ſo accuſtomed 
her to his deformity, that, far from dreading 
the time of his viſit, ſhe would often look on 
her watch to ſee when it would be nine, for the 
Beaſt never miſſed coming at that hour. There 
was but one thing that gave Beauty any con- 
cern, which was, that every night, before ſhe 
went to bed, the monſter always aſked her, if 
ihe would be his wife. One day ſhe ſaid to 
him, Beaſt, you make me very uneaſy, I wiſh ! 
could conſent to marry you, but I am too fin- 
cere to make you believe that will ever happen: 
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1 ſhall always eſteem you as a friend, endeavour 
to be ſatisfied with this. I mult, ſaid the Beaſt, 
for, alas | I know too well my own misfortune, 
but then I love you with the tendereſt affection: 
however, I ought to think myſelf happy, that 
you will ſtay here; promiſe me never to leave 
me. Beauty bluſhed at theſe words; the had ſeen 
in her glaſs, that her father had pined himſelf 
lick for the loſs of her, and ſhe longed to fee him 


again. I could, anſwered ſhe, indeed promiſe never 


to leave you intirely, but I have ſo great a deſire 
to ſee my father, that I ſhall fret to death, if 
you refuſe me that ſatisfaction. I had rather die 
myſelt, ſaid the moniter, than give you the leaſt 
uneaſineſs: I will ſend you to yuur father, you 
ſhall remain with him, and poor Bealt will die 
with grief, No, ſaid Beauty, weeping, I love 
you too well to be the cauſe of your death: I 
give you my promiſe to return in a week: you 
have ſhewn me, that my ſiſters are married, 
and my brothers gone to the army ; only let me 
ſtay a week with my father, as he is alone. You 
ſhall be there to-morrow morning, ſaid the Beaſt, 
but remember your promiſe: you need only lay 
your ring on a table before you go to bed, when 
you have a mind to come back : farewel, Beauty, 
Beaſt ſighed as uſual, bidding her good night, 
and Beauty went to bed very ſad at ſeeing him fo 
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aflicted. When fie waked the next morning, 
ſhe found herſelf at her facher's, and having rang 
a little bell, th t was by her bedſide, ſhe ſaw the 
maid come, ho, the moment ſhe ſaw her, gave 
a loud ſhriek, at which the good man run up 
ſtairs, and th-nght he ſhould have died with joy 
to ſce his dear daughter again. H held her faſt 
locked in his arms above a quarter of an hour, 
As ioon as the firſt trantports were over, Beauty 
began to think of riüng, and was afraid ſhe had 
no clothes to put on; but the maid told her, 
that ſhe had jut found, in the next room, a 
large trunk full of gowns, covered with gold 
and diamonds. Beauty thanked good Beaſt for 
his kind care, and taking one of the plaineſt of 
them, ſhe intended to make a preſent of the 
others to her ſiſters. She ſcarce ha ſaid fo, when 
the trunk diſappeared. Her father told her, that 
Be aſt inſiſted on her keeping them herſelf, and 
immediately both gowns and trunk came back 
again. 

Beauty dreilel herſelf, and in the mean time 
they ſent to her ſiſters, who haſted thither with 


their huſbands. They were both of them very 


unhappy. The eldeſt had married a gentieman, 
extremely handſome indeed, but-ſo fond of his 
own perſon, that he was full of nothing but his 
own dear ſelf, and neglected his wife, The ſe- 

cond 
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cond had married a men of wit, but he only 
made ute of it to plague and torment ev-ry body, 
and his wife molt of all. Beauty's ſiſters ſiek- 
ened with envy, when they ſaw her dreſſed like 
a princeſs, and more brautiful that ever, nor 
could all her obliging affectionate behaviour thfle 
thetr jealouſy, which was ready to burit when 
ſhe told them how happy the was. 'I hey went 
down into the garden to vent it in tears; and 
ſaid one to the other, in what is this little crea- 
ture better than us, that ſhe ſhould be fo much 
happier ? Sitter, ſaid the eldeſt, a thought juſt 
ſtrikes my mind; let us endeavour to detain her 
above a week, and perhaps the ſilly monſter 
will be ſo enraged at her for breaking her word, 
that he will devour her. Right, ſiſter, anſwered 
the other, therefore we muit thew her as much 
kindneſs as poſlible, After they had taken this 
reſolution, tney went up, and behaved ſo affec- 
tionately to heir lifter, that poor Beauty wept 
for joy. When the week was expired, they 
cried an tore their hair, and ſeemed ſo ſorry to 
part with her, that the promiſcd to ſtay a week 
longer, 

In the mean time, Beauty could not help re- 
flecting on he:ſelf for the uncafineſs ſhe was 
likely to cauſe poor Beaſt, whom ſhe fincerely 
loved, and really longed to ſee again, The 
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tenth night ſhe ſpent at her father's, ſhe dreamed - 


ſhe was in the palace garden, and that ſhe ſaw 
Beaſt extended on the graſs-plat, who ſeemed 
juſt expiring, and, in a dying voice, reproached 
her with her ingratitude. Beauty ſtarted out of 
her ſleep, and burſting into tears, am not I 
very wicked, ſaid ſhe, to act fo unkindly to 
Beaſt, that has ftudicd ſo much to pleaſe me 
in every thing? Is it his fault that he is fo ugly, 
and has ſo little ſenſe? He is kind and good, 
and that is ſufficient, Why did I refuſe to 
mary him? I ſhould be happier with the mon- 
ſter than my ſiſters are with their huſbands ; it 
is neither wit, nor a fine perſon, in a huſband, 
that makes a woman happy, but virtue, ſweet- 
neſs of temper, and complaiſance, and Beaſt has 
all theſe valuable qualifications. It is true, I do 
not feel the tenderneſs of affection for him, but 
I find I have the higheſt gratitude, eſteem and 
friendſhip ; and I will not make him miſerable ; 
were I to be ſo ungrateful I ſhould never forgive 
myſelf. Beauty having ſaid this, roſe, put her 
ring on the table, and then laid down again ; 
ſcarce was ſhe in bed before ſhe fell aſleep, and 
| when ſhe waked the next morning, ſhe was 
overjoyed to find herſeif in the Beaſt's palace. 
She put on one of her richeſt ſuits to pleaſe him, 


and waitcd for evening with the utmoſt impa- 
| tience, 
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tience, at laſt the wiſhed for hour came, the 
clock ſtruck nine, yet no Beaſt appeared. Beauty 
then feared ſhe had been the cauſe of his death; 
ſhe ran crying and wringing her hands all about 
the palace, like one in deſpair; aſter having 
ſought for him every where, the recollected her 
dream, and flew to the canal in the garden, 
where ſhe dreamed ſhe ſaw him. There ſhe 
ſound poor Bealt ſtretched out, quite ſenſeleſs, 
and, as the imagined, dead. She threw herſelf 
upon him without any dread, and finding his 
heart beat ſtill, ſhe fetched ſome water from 
the canal, and poured it on his head. Beaſt 
opened his eyes, and ſaid to Beauty, you forgot 
your promile, and 1 was fo ailicted for having 
loſt you, that I reſolved to ſtarve myſelf, but 
ſince I have the happineſs of ſeeing you once 
more, I die fatisfied. No, dear Beaſt, faid Beauty, 
you mult not die; live to be my huſband; from 
tizis moment I give you my hand, and ſwear to 
be none but yours. Alas! I thought I had only 

a friendſhip for you, but the grief I now feel 
convinces me, that I cannot live without you, 
Beauty ſcarce had pronounced theſe words, when 
the ſaw the palace ſparkle with light; and ſire- 
works, inſtruments of muſic, every thing ſeemed 
to give notice of ſome great event: but nothing 


could fix her attention; ſhe turned to her dear 
Beaſt, 
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Beaſt, for whom ſhe trembled with fear; but 
how great was her ſurpriſe! Beaſt was diſap- 
peared, and ihe ſaw, at her feet, one of the 
lovelieſt princes that eye ever beheld; who re- 
turned her thanks for having put an end to the 
charm, under which he had fo long reſembled a 
Beaſt, "Though this prince was worthy of all 
her attention, the could not forbear aſking where 
Peaſt was. You fee him at your fect, ſaid the 
prince: a wicked fairy had condemned me to 
remain under that ſhape till a beautiful virgin 
ſhould conſent to marry me: the fairy likewiſe 
enjoined me to conceal my underſtanding ; there 
was only you in the world generous enough to 
be won by the goodneſs of my temper, and in 
offering you my crown I can't diſchurge the cb- 
Jigations I have to you. Beauty, agreeably ſur- 
priſed, gave the charming prince her hand to 
riſe; they went together into the caſtle, and 
Beauty was overjoycd to find, in the great hall, 
her father and his whole family, whom the 
beautiſul lady, that appeared to her in her dreain, 
had conveyed thither, 

Beauty, ſaid this lady, come and receive the 
reward of your judicious choice; you have pre- 
ferred virtue before either wit or beauty, and de- 
ſerve to find a perſon in whom all theſe qualit- 
Cations are united: you are going to be a great 
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queen, I hope the throne will not leſſen your 
virtue, or make you forget yourſelf. As to you, 
ladies, ſaid the fairy to Beauty's two liſters, I 
know your hearts, and all the malice they con- 
tain: become two ſtatues, but, under this tran'- 
formation, {till retain your reaſon. You fhall 
ſtand before your ſiſter's palace gate, and be it 
your puniſhment to behold her happineſs; and 
it will not be in your power to return to your 
former ſtate, till you own your faults, but 1 am 
very much afraid that you will always remain 
ſtatues. Pride, anger, gluttony, and idleneſs are 
ſometimes conquered, but the converſion of a 
malicious and envious mind is a kind of miracle. 
Immediately the fairy gave -a ſtroke with her 
wand, and in a moment all that were in the hall 
were tranſported into the prince's dominions : 
his ſubjects received him with joy; he married 
Beauty, and lived with her many years, and their 
hapyincls, as it was founded on virtue, was 
competal, 


Lady Charlotte. And were her two ſiſters al- 
ways itatues ? | 

His. A fable. Yes, my dear, becauſe their 
hearts were never changed, 

Lady li itiy. I could hear you a whole week 
together without being tired; I love this Beauty 
prodigiouſly, yet, methinks, if I had been in her 

place, 
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place, I could never have conſented to marry fo 
frightful a monſter. 

Lady Senſible. But, lady, he was ſo good- 
natured, that ſure you would never let him die 
with grief, eſpecially aſter he had behaved ſo 
kindly to you. 

5 I 52 I 8 have juſt ſaid as Beauty 
did in * beginning, I will be your ſriend, but 
I cannot he your w fo. 

Lady tary, And I ſhould have been fo 
frighted at him, that I ſhould always have 
thought he was going to eat me. 

{iſs Melly, I believe that, like Beauty, by 
often ſecing him, his uglineſs would have grown 
familiar to me. When papa firſt took a little 
black to be his foot- boy, I was afraid of him, 
and hid myſelf when he came in, but by little and 
little J grew uſed to him, and now he lifts me 
into the coach when I go abroad: I never ſo 

much as think of his ace, 

Mrs. Afable. Mits Molly is in a the right ; for 
uglineſs, by being uſed to it, grows familiar, 
and affects one leſs, but vice is always ſhock- 
ing: we muſt not be concerned, if we are not 
haadfantc but endeavour to behave fo as to 
make full amends for tae want of perſonal ad- 
vantages. Obſerve alſo, my dear children, that 
thoſe who do well are always rewarded: if 
Beauty had refuſed to die inſtead of her father, 

or 
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or if ſhe had been ungrateful to poor Beaſt, ſhe 


" WW would not have been a great queen afterwards : 
= ba alſo ſee, what a terrible thing jealouſy is, 
„ and how wicked it makes thoſe who give way 
p: to it. | 
: As it is not abve three o'clock, you may ſtay 
in the garden till four, and jump and run about 
s much as you will, provided you do not go in 
WF the ſun; I that am old and cannot walk, chuſe 
to ſtay here with lady Senſible, who is a little 
3 indiſpoſed. 
I Lady Mary, coming back ſoon after, O, Mrs. 
Aﬀable, do but ſee what butterflies we have 
by s : t — 4 feed 
- caught; I will put mine into a box, and fee 
lo him with flowers, then what a pretty little fa- 
- mily of butterflies I ſhall have! 
5 Mrs. Affable. You would be ſadly” diſap- 
2 pointed, my dear, if you were to find, inſtead of 
7 butterflies, a family of caterpillars, 


Lady Mary, But, Mrs. Affable, I ſhall not 

i put a caterpillar into my box, but a butterfly ; - 
and how can I find any thing but a butterfly? 

* Mrs. Affable. Tis certain, no one can find 
in a box, or any thing elſe, what is not there; 
but you muſt know, my dear, that this butterfly, 
1 which ſeems ſo pretty now, was, when it firſt 
came into the world, a little worm, next an ugly 
if caterpillar, who was afterwards turned into a 
butterfly, 


or Lady 
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Lady Witty, Lis ſomething like the meta. 
morphoſes; but pray ict us hear how this can 
be? for I always looked upon the metamor— 
phoſes as tales contrived to pleaſe children. 

Ars. AJable, You were miltaken, my dear; 
the metamorphoſes, are the hiſtory of the £; 

cians, wrapped up in, and concealed under 
fables; when you are bigger, I ſhall ſhew you 
the connexion between them and hiſtory, 

Lady Titty. You always ſay, when you are 
bigger I will tell you what you aſk me; but, 
Mes. Aﬀable, only conſider I am already thir- 
teen; I am paſt a child, why will not you tel 
me now, as well as another time? 

Mrs. HAfable, Becauſe there are many other 
things that you ought to know, before you can 
be taught the connexion that is between hiſtory 
and the metamorphoſes: you muſt neceſſarily be 
acquainted with hiſtory; make yourſelf miſtreß 
of that, and then 1 will inſtruct you in whatever 
you deſire, 

Lach Mary. And pray, Mrs. Aﬀable, muſt [ 
ſtay too till I am bigger, to know how a butter» 
fly was at firſt a caterpillar? 

Mrs. AQ fable. No, my dear, to oblige you, | 
will Keep ſome butterflies, In autumn they w!: 
lay eggs on the leaves I ſhall give them; aſter 
which they will die, then J will put thefe leave: 
in the ſun, and when the eggs are warmed, ther: 
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weil come out little caterpillars, who will ſpin 
jut as vou ſee ſpiders ao every moment they 
come into the world, and build themſelves a 
houſe wich the thread, to keep them warm in 
winter. 

A My. Wo gives them where withal to 
make this thread, Mrs. Affable? 

Mrs. Afable, God Almighty, who created 
them, ſuraiſhes them with every thing needful for 
their life and preſervation; and fo they have a 
warehouſe in their bodies, waere they find the 
proper mat-rials to mate this thread for the 
building of their houſes. | 

Lady Mary. You will feed theſe little caters 
pillars, Mrs, Affable; but thoſe in the fields, 
who carries them victuals to their little houſes ? 

Mrs, AJibie, Nobody, my dear, neither do 
they want any, they do not eat til they are bigger: 
when it is warm weather, you wi:l fee them'gome 

out of their houſes, and after they have eat a little 
wnile, build themſelves a tomb, and lie down 


in it, and ſeem to die: they will then reſemble a 
bean, but ſoon after, this bean will ſtir, a head 
will come out, then legs, wings, and at laſt a 
pretty butterfly, like this, who will live upon 
flowers, till he Jays his eggs and dies, 


Lady Miry. And mall we ſee all this, Mrs. 
Aitable ? 


Mrs. 
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Ars. Afable. Yes, my dear, you will ſee all 


this, and a great many more fine things, if we £0 
into the country together, as I hope we ſhall. In 
the mean while I will get a dozen of butterflies, 
and keep them in my cloſet, where they ſhall 
have freſh flowers every day, and we will often 
go and pay them a viſit. But it is now time to 
drink tea, afterwards we will repeat our ſtorics, 
Come, Miſs Molly, *tis your turn, 

Miſs Molly. A great while after the death of 
Adam and Eve, the world grew ſo bad, that God 
Almighty could not bear with them any longer; 
they told lies, they were gluttons, they fell in a 
paſſion, and never ſaid their prayers; in ſhort, 
all they did was evil, and God reſolved to puniſh 
them: but there was one good man among all 
theſe wicked wretches, and God commanded 
him to make a great wooden houſe, and fill it 
with all manner of living creatures; this gocd 
man's name was Noah. When the houſe was 
built, he went into it with his wife and three ſons, 
whoſe names were Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and 
they had their wives with them. As ſoon as they 
were all in this great houſe, which was called 0e 
Ark, God cauſed ſuch prodigious quantities of 
rain to fall, that it covered the houſes, the trees, 
and high mountains, ſo that both men and beaſts 
periſhed ; but Noah was not drowned, for God 


had + 
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had ſhut the ark quite cloſe, and it floated upon 
the water. When every thing was deſtroyed, 
there fell no more rain, but a great wind came 
and dried up the earth ; then Noah opened one 
of the windows of the ark, and let out a raven; 
the raven is a naſty bird, that feeds upon dead 
carcaſſes, and as it found a great many upon the 
earth, it did not return to him any more: ſome 
time after Noah opened the window again, and 
ſent out a pretty little pigeon; the pigeon cropped 
an olive branch, ana came back with it in his bill; 
then God bid Noah come out of the ark. Noah 
fell on his knees, with all his family, to thank 
God Almighty for their deliverance, and at the 
ſame time ſaw, in the ſky, a thing that was green, 
red, yellow, and all manner of colours (this is 
called the rainbow). And God ſaid to Noah, I 
will often fend you this bow in the ſky, as a 
ſian, that there ſhall never be another deluge z 
as much as to ſay, the waters fhall never over- 
flow, and drown the world again. 

Lach Mary, Mrs. Affable, who gave Noah, 
and his children, and the beaſts that were with 
him, victuals to eat, all the time they were in 
the ark? 

Mrs. Affable. They carried victuals with them 
when they went into theark. You have been in 
lreland, my dear, and when you were in a ſhip, 
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which is almoſt like the ark, you had victuals te 
eat, becauſe there were ſome put into the ſhip. 
Lady Mary. That is true, and there were win- 
dows too : I was afraid, every moment, that it 
would fink: how comes it, that the ſhip ſhould 
float upon the water, while my knife, which I 
let fall into the ſea, went directly to the bottom? 
Mrs. A falle. Tis becauſe the water which is 
under a ſhip is heavier than the ſhip, and bears it 
up, whereas your knife was heavier than the wa- 
ter, which, for that reaſon, could not bear it up. 
Lady Witty, But, Mrs. Aﬀable, a ſhip is 
heavier than a knife. | 
Mrs. Affable, So it is, my dear; but then 
there is a greater quantity of water, in proportion, 
to bear it up, than was under the knife: if you 
were to make an iron ſhip, it would go to the 
bottom. Let us make an experiment of this in the 
baſon at the end of the garden: I will take a bit 
of wood, about the bigneſs of the lead in my 
Aleve; well, you ſee the wood ſwims upon the 
ſurface, but the lead ſinks, becauſe it is heavier 
than the water. The little bird that is upon yon- 
der branch, does not make it bend, becauſe he 
is lighter than the branch, but if I were to get 
upon it, my weight would break it immediately. 
Lady Mary. I underſtand you now very well, 
Ms. Affable, and when I go into Ireland again, 
I ſhall 
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J ſhall not be afraid; when I reflect, that the 


ſhip cannot ſink, becauſe the water is heavier. 

Mrs. Afable, Well, Miſs Molly, has the ſtory 
you have been juſt now repeating, put no good 
thought into your mind? 

Miſs Milly. O yes, Mrs. Aﬀable; as Noah 
immediately thought of returning God thanks, 
ſo I will always remember to thank him every 
day for all he gives me. 

Lady Mary. Pray, Miſs, what does God give 
you ? he never gave me any thing. 

Mrs. Afable. My dear, what are you ſaying ? 
He gave you your body, your ſoul, your eyes, 
your ears, your feet, your head, what you eat, 
and what you put on; in a word, it is he that 
gives you every thing that you have and.enjoy. 

Lady Mary. I aſk your pardon, Mrs. Affable, 
indeed *tis mama gives me my clothes and my 
victuals. 

Mes. Aﬀable. Remember, my dear, that God 
Almighty made every thing, and all belongs to 
him ; 1f he had not given your mama money to 
buy clothes, and bread, and whatever elſe you 
ſtand in need of, you could not have had them. 

Lady Mary. Oh, how much oughtlI to love this 
good God, who gives me all theſe good things! 

Mrs. Affable. It is but juſt you ſhould, and 
to ſhew that you really love God, you muſt 
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be very good, for that is the only way to pleaſe 
him. 

Lady Mary. And did God Almighty make my 
grandmama, who is in Ireland, too ? 

Mrs. Affable. He made every thing both in 
earth and in heaven. But, my dear children, it 
looks as if it was going to rain, let us go back 
to my chamber, 

Lach Charlotte. Oh, Mrs. Affable, do but look 
there; I believe that fine thing yondec is what 
you call a rainbow; dear, what beautiful colours! 

Mrs. Afable, You are in the right, my dear; 
well, every time you ſee that, you muſt remem- 
ber it is the ſign that God gives us of his being re- 
conciled to mankind : you mult never look at the 
rainbow, without thanking him, in your heart, 
for his goodneſs in forgiving us. Let's make haſte 
up ſtairs, for I feel the drops of rain alrcady,— 
But it is puſt {ix : we muſt bid you good night, 
ladies, for lady Senſible will go to bed betimes. 
I ſhall expect you the day after to-morrow ; but, 
above all things, take care not to dine ſo quick. 

Lady Titty. We will eat gently, Mrs. Affable; 
but, then, ſhall not we nave a ſtory before tea ? 

Ars. Afable, Yes, ladies, I give you my word 
you ſhall, 
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Lady Charlotte. 


E have been half an hour at table; 
ſhan't we have a ſtory, Mrs, Affable? 

Ars. Affalle. With all my heart; but has 
lady Charlotte nothing at all to give me ? 

Lady Charlotte. Yes, Mrs. Affable, here is a 
paper with fad frightſul things in 11 but pray 
read it to yourſelf, 

Mrs. Afable. Ves, my dear, I will read it while 
we drink tea.— Well, ladies, I muſt make good 
my promiſe, and tell you a tale ; fit down, and 
let me pay my debts, 


The Tale of Prince Fatal, and Prince Fortunatus. 


There was a queen, who had two ſweet pretty 
little boys, and a fairy, that was the queen's in- 
timate friend, was invited to ſtand godmother to 


them, and make them ſome gift, I endow the 


eldeſt, ſaid ſhe, with all manner of misfortunes 
till he is five and twenty, and I name him Fatal. 
At theſe words the queen gave a loud cry, and' 
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intreated the fairy to change her gift. You do 
not know what you aſk, ſaid ſhe to the queen; 
if he docs not meet with misfortunes, he will be 
wicked. The queen durſt fay no more, but 
begged the fairy to let her chuſe for her ſecond 
ſon ; perhaps you will chuſe wrong, replied 
the fairy ; but no matter, I am willing to grant 
whatever you aſk me for him. I wiſh, ſaid the 
queen, that he may ſucceed in whatever he un- 
dertakes, 'tis the way for him to be perfect. 
Perhaps you may be miſtaken, ſaid the fairy, 
and for that reaſon I grant him this gift no 
longer than till he is five and twenty. 

Nurſes were provided for the two young 
princes, but the very third day the eldeſt prince's 
nurſe was taken ill of a fever; he had another, 
and ſhe fell down and broke herleg ; a third loſt 
her milk as ſoon as prince Fatal was put to the 
breaſt; and it being ſpread abroad, that prince 
Fatal was unfortunate to his nurſes, nobody 
would ſuckle, or ſo much as come near him. 
The poor child was hungry, and cried, but met 
with no pity: at laſt a mean homely country- 
woman, who was very poor, and had a large 
family of children, which ſhe could ſcarce main- 
tain, came and offered to bring him up, provided 
they would give her a large ſum of money; and 
as the king and queen did not love prince Fatal, 
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they gave her what ſhe aſked, and bid her take 
him home to her village. The youngeſt prince, 
who was named Fortunatus, on the contrary, 


throve ſurprizingly, his papa and mama doated 
upon him, and never thought of the eldeſt. The 


wicked woman ſhe had given him to, was no 
ſooner got home, than ſhe took off his fine 


ſwaddling clothes, to give them to a fon of her's, 
who was about Fatal's age, and having wrapped 


up the poor prince in an old petticoat, ſhe car- 
ried him into a wood, and left him to be devoured 
by the wild beaſts ; but a lioneſs, that had three 
young whelps, brought him into her den, and 
gave him ſuck, which made him grow ſo ſtrong, 
that at fix months he could run alone. In the 
mean time the nurſe's ſon, whom fhe put off for 
the prince, died, and the king and queen were 
glad they had got rid of him. Fatal remained in 
the woods til! he was two years old, when a 
nobleman, an officer of the court, as he was a 
hunting, was aſtoniſhed to find him in the midſt 
of wild beaſts. He was moved to pity, took him 
home, and hearing that a child was wanted as a 
companion to play with Fortunatus, he preſented 
Fatal to the queen, 

Fortunatus had a maſter to teach him to read, 
but this maſter was charged, above all things, not 
to make him cry.. "The young prince heard this, 
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and cried every time he took his book in hand, ſo 
that at five years of age he could hardly tell his 
letters, while Fatal, on the contrary, read per- 
fectly well, and had already made ſome progreſs 
in writing. To frighten the prince, his maſter 
was ordered to whip Fatal whenever Fortunatus 
neglected his leon; ſo that it was in vain for 
Fatal to be good, and apply himſelf to his book, 
he could not eſcape puniſhment : beſides, Fortu- 
natus was ſo ill-natured and wilful, that he uſed 
his brother very ill, tho? indeed he did not know 
he was his brother. If Fatal had an apple, or 
play-thing, Fortunatus would ſnatch it away, 
He obliged him to be ſilent when he went to 
ſpeak, and would make him talk when he wanted 
to hold his tongue; in a word, he was a little 
martyr, and pitied by no one. 

They lived together in this manner till their 
eleventh year, when the queen was amazed at 
her ſon's ignorance, Certainly, faid ſhe, the fairy 
has deceived me, I imagined my ſon would be 
the moſt learned that ever was, ſince I wiſhed 
him to ſucceed in whatever he undertook ; ac- 
cordingly ſhe went to conſult the fairy about the 
matter, who ſaid to her, © Madam, you ſhould 
cc have deſired a willing mind, and virtuous in- 
« clinations for your ſon, rather than great ta- 
« Jents ; all his endeavours are to be wicked, 
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« and your majeſty is a witneſs of the great 
« progreſs he has made.“ After having ſaid this, 
ſhe turned from her, and the poor princeſs re- 
turned to her palace in the utmoſt affliction, 

She went to reprove Fortunatus, in order to 
make him better, but inſtead of promiſing amend. 
ment, he told her, that if they vexed him he 
would ſtarve himſelf. The queen at this, frighted 
out of her ſenſes, took him upon her knee, kiſſed 
him, gave him ſweetmeats, and aſſured him, 
that he ſhould not learn any thing for a whole 
week, if he would eat his victuals as uſual. 

All this time Fatal improved ſo much, that he 
was quite a wonder of learning and mildneſs of 
temper : he had been ſo uſed to be contradicted, 
that, in a manner, he had no will of his own; 


and he thought himſelf happy, it he could but 


prevent the ill effects of Fortunatus's capricious 
humours : but this ſad child, enraged to fee that 
he improved more than himſelf, could not bear 
the ſight of him, and the tutors, to pleaſe their 
young maſter, beat poor Fatal every moment, 
At laſt this wicked boy told the queen, that he 
would not have Fatal live with him any longer, 
and that he would not eat a morſel till he was 


ſent away; ſo that poor Fatal was turned into 


the ſtreet, no one daring to take him in, for fear 
of diſpleaſing the prince. 
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He paſſed the night under a tree, half dead 
with cold, (it was winter) with only a bit of 
bread for his ſupper, which ſome good body or 
other had given him out of charity. As ſoon as 
it was day-light, ſaid he to himſelf, I will not 
Kay here doing of nothing, but try if I cannot 
get my living till T am big enough to be a ſoldier, 
I remember to have read, in hiſtory, of ſeveral 
common men, who have afterwards been made 
great generals, and perhaps, if I behave well, I 
may have the ſame good fortune: tis true, I have 
neither father nor mother, but God himſelf is 
the father of orphans, and he that gave me a 
lioneſs for my nurſe, ſurely will not forſake me 
now. Having ſaid this, Fatal kneeled down to 
fay his prayers, for he never miſſed them night 
and morning, and always, when he prayed, he 
fixed his eyes on the ground, with his hands 
lifted up and joined together, and neither turned 
his head this way, CG? the other. 

While Fatal was on his knees, a countryman 
chanced to be going by, and ſeeing him pray 
fo earneſtly, faid he to himſelf, I am ſure this 
muſt be a good child, I have a great mind to 
have him to take care of my ſheep, and God 
will blefs me for his ſake. So he waited till ge 
had ended his prayer, and then ſaid to him: 
Little boy, will you come and live with me, and 
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mind my ſheep? I will keep you, and take care 
of you. With all my heart, ſaid Fatal, and J 
will do all in my power to ſerve you honeſtly. 
This countryman was a wealthy farmer, and 
had a great many ſervants, who wronged their 
maſter ; and, indeed, fo did his wife and children. 

They were mightily pleaſed when they ſaw 
Fatal; for, ſaid they, this is but a child, and 
we can do whatever we will with him. 

One day the farmer's wife ſaid to him, child, 
my huſband is a miſer, and never gives me any 
money; let me take a ſheep, and you ſhall tell 
him the wolf ran away with it. Madam, re- 
pied Fatal, I would with all my heart, do any 
thing to ſerve you, but I had rather die than be 
a thicf and a liar. You are a fool, ſaid ſhe ; who 
will know it? Oh, madam, Fatal anſwered,. 
God will know it, for he fees whatever we do, 
and puniſhes thoſe that lie and ſteal, At theſe 
words his miſtreſs loſt all patience ; ſhe flew 
upon him, beat him, and tore the hair off his 
head. The farmer hearing Fatal cry, came and 


aſked his wife what made her beat him in that 


manner? Why truly, ſaid ſhe, becauſe he is a: 
glutton ; I ſaw the little greedy raſcal this morn- 
ing eat up a pot of cream, which I was going to. 
carry to market. O fie, faid the farmer, I can- 
not bear liquoriſh people ; and. immediately he 
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called one of his ſervants, and ordered him to 
whip Fatal, and all that ever the poor child could 
ſay to juſtify himſelf ſignified nothing, his miſ- 
treſs inſiſted that ſhe ſaw him eat the cream, and 
ſhe was believed. After this he was ſent into 
the fields to tend the ſheep, and his miſtreſs went 
to him, and ſaid, Well! will you give me one 
of the ſheep now? No, indeed, replied Fatal, I 
ſhould be very ſorry to do any ſuch thing ; you 
may uſe me as you pleaſe, but you ſhall never 
make me be guilty of an untruth: ſo finding 
him reſolute, this wicked woman, out of revenge, 
ſet all the other ſervants againſt him ; they made 
him ſtay out late in the fields, and inſtead of 


giving him victuals, like the reit, ſhe only ſent 


him bread and water, and when he came home, 
laid to his charge all the miſchief that was done 
in the family, 7 

He ſtaid a year at the farmer's, and though he 
lay on the ground, and was but very indifferently 
fed, yet he grew ſo ſtrong and tall, that at thir- 
teen years of age, any one would have thought 
him to be fifteen ; beſides, he was become fo 
patient, that he bore all their ill uſage with the 
utmoſt calmneſs and meckneſs. One day, while 
he was at the farm, he heard that a king of a 
neighbouring country was at war, and wanted 


foldiers ; Fatal went and aſked his maſter to let 
him 
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him go, and having got leave, he travelled on 
foot to this prince's territories, where he liſted 
himſelf under a captain, who, though he was a 
great nobleman, behaved more like a porter or 
a drayman, than a perſon of quality; he ſwore, 
beat his ſoldiers, and cheated them of their pay, 


and, with this officer, Fatal was more miſerable 


than at the farmer's ; he had engaged for ten 
years, and though he ſaw the greateſt number of 
his comrades deſert, yet he would never follow 
their example; for, ſaid he, I have received 
money to ſerve ten years, and it would be wrong- 
ing the king to go away before my time is 
expired, Notwithſtanding this captain was a 
bad man, and uſed Fatal no better than the reſt, 
yet he could not help eſteeming him, becauſe he 
ſaw that he always did his duty, and he would 
ſend him on his meſſages, and entruſt him with 
money, and give him the key of his room, when- 
ever he dined abroad, or went into the country; 
and though he did not love reading, he had a 
large library, to make people believe he was a 
man of ſenſe and learning ; for in that country 
they deſpiſed an ignorant officer, and looked upon 
ſuch as did not know ſomething of books, or at 
leaſt of hiſtory, as unfit for any military action 
of importance. 
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When Fatal had done his duty as a ſoldier, in. 
Read of going to game and drink with his com- 
rades, he would lock himſelf up in the captain's 
room, and there endeavour to learn his profeſ- 


fron, by reading the lives of great men, till, at 


laſt, he became capable of commanding an 
army. 

He had been ſeven years inliſted, when his re- 
giment was ordered to the field: his captain 
took him, and ſix others, and went to viſit a 
little wood, and when they were in the midſt of 
it, the ſoldiers ſaid, one to another, let us kill 
this wicked fellow, who is always caneing of us, 
and cheats us of our pay. Fatal repreſented the 
baſeneſs of ſuch an action, and diſſuaded them 
from it ; but inſtead of hearkening to him, they 
faid they would kill him and the captain too, 
and immediately drew their ſwords. Fatal placed 
himſelf before the captain, and fought with fo 
much bravery, that he alone flew four of the 
ſoldiers. His captain ſeeing he owed his life to 
Fatal, aſked his pardon for all the wrong he had 
done him; and having informed the king of 
what had happened, Fatal was made a captain, 
and the king gave him a conſiderable penſion. 

Now none of the ſoldiers wanted to kill Fatal; 
he loved them as if they were his children, and 
they had the ſame affection for him, as for a fa- 

ther; 
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ther; inftead of defrauding them of their pay, 
he gave them money out of his own pocket, to 
encourage them when they behaved well ; was 
careful and tender of them when they were fick 
or wounded, and never found fault with them 


out of caprice or ill humour. About that time 


a great battle was fought, and the commander 
in chief being ſlain, all the officers and foldiers 
fled: but Fatal cried out, that he had rather die 
fighting, than fly meanly like a coward, and his 
ſoldiers told him they would not forſake him 
and their example had fo good an effect with the 
others, that they all came back, ranged them- 
ſelves round Fatal, and fought with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the ſon of the king of their enemies was 
taken priſoner. The other king was greatly 
rejoiced when he heard he had gained-the vie- 
tory, and told Fatal, that he made him general 
of all his armies. Afterwards he preſented him 
to the queen, and to the princefs his daughter, 
who gave him their hands to kiſs : but at fight 
of the princeſs, Fatal was ftruck motionleſs like 
a ſtatue: ſhe was ſo beautiful, that he fell in 
love with her to diſtraction; and then he was 
unhappy indeed, for he thought that ſuch an one 
as he muft have no hopes of marrying a great 


princeſs : he reſolved, for that reaſon, to conceal | 


his affection, and daily underwent the utmoſt 


2 torture; 
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torture; but it was much worſe when he was tic 
i informed, that Fortunatus was alſo in love with to 
the princeſs Gracioſa, (for that was her name) ar 
| having ſeen her picture, and that an ambaſſador fo 

was arrived to aſk her in marriage. Fatal was 

ready to die with grief; but the princeſs Gra- of 

cioſa, who knew that Fortunatus was a baſe and d. 

wicked prince, intreated her father, with ſuch hi 

earneſtneſs, not to force her to the match, that 

the ambaſlador was told, the princeſs did not 


chuſe to marry yet. Fortunatus, who had never 
been uſed to be contradicted, fell into a moſt 
violent paſſion, when they returned with the 
princeſs's anſwer ; and his father, who could not 
deny him any thing, declared war againſt the 
father of Gracioſa ; but he was not much con- 
cerned about it, for, ſaid he, while Fatal is at 
the head of my army, I am not at all afraid of 
being overcome: ſo having ſent for his general, 
he told him the affair, and bid him prepare for 
war; Fatal, at this, threw himſelf at his feet, and 
ſaid, that he was born in the dominions of prince 
Fortunatus's father, and could not take up arms 
againſt his ſovereign; but the king was very 
angry, and threatened to put him to death, if he 
refuſed to obey him, and, on the contrary, pro- 
miſed to give him his daughter in marriage if he 
defeated Fortunatus. This was a fad tempta- 
tion 
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tion to poor Fatal; however, at laſt, he reſolved 
to do his duty, and therefore, without ſaying 
any thing to the king, he quitted the court, and 
forſook all his riches, and great expectations, 

Fortunatus, ſoon after, put himſelf at the head 
of the army, and took the field ; but before five 
days were at an end, he fell ill with fatigue, for 
he was very delicate and tender, and having 
never been uſed to any hardſhips, or to take any 
exerciſe, heat and cold, every thing made him 
ſick, 

About this time, the ambaſſador, who had 
been ſent to demand Gracioſa for Fortunatus, in 
order to make his court to the prince, told him, 
that he ſaw the little boy that had been turned 
out of his palace, at the court of Gracioſa's fa- 
ther, and that it was generally reported, he had 
promiſed him his daughter in marriage. For- 
tunatus, at this piece of intelligence, fell into a 
moſt terrible fit of paſſion, and as ſoon as he was 
recover:d, he ſet out fully reſolved to dethrone 
the father of Gracioſa, and promiſed a great re- 
ward to whoever ſhould take Fatal either dead 
or alive. Fortunatus gained ſeveral great vice 
tories, though he did not fight himſelf, for he 
was afraid of being killed, but he had able and 
experienced commanders, At laſt he beſieged 
the capital of the enemy, and was preparing to 

: take 
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take it by ſtorm, when, on the eve of the intended 
aſſault, Fatal was brought before him, bound in 
heavy chains (for great numbers of people had 
been ſent in ſearch of him), Fortunatus re- 
Joiced at this opportunity of exerciſing his re- 
venge, and gave orders for him to be beheaded, 
before they ſtormed the town, in ſight of the 
enemy. That very day he gave a grand enter- 
tainment to his officers, to celebrate his birth- 
day, being now twenty-five years complete. I he 
beſieged hearing Fatal was taken, and was to 
have his head off in an hour, reſolved to deliver 
him or periſh, for they remembered how kind 
he had been to them while he was their general: 
they aſked the king's leave to ſally out, and 
were victorious. Fortunatus's gift was now over, 
and in his flight he was killed. The conquerors 
ranto unbind Fatal, and at the ſame moment they 
ſaw two glittering chariots appear in the air, in 
one of which was ſeated the fairy, and in the 
other Fatal's father and mother, but both fait 
aſleep. They did not awake till juſt as the chariots 
touched the ground, and were greatly ſurpriſed 
to find themſelves in the midſt of any army. The 
fairy then addreſſing herſelf to the queen, and 
preſenting Fatal to her, ſaid, Madam, in this 
hero behold your eldeſt ſon: the misfortunes 
e“ he has undergone, have corrected the defects 
« Of 
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of his temper, which was naturally violent and 
« unruly; whereas Fortunatus, who, on the con- 
« trary, was born with excellent inclinations, has 
« heen utterly ſpoiled by indulgence and flattery, 
« and God would not permit him to hve longer, 
« hecauſe he would only have grown more 
« wicked every day he lived; he is juſt now 
« killed z but to comfort you for his death, know, 
« that, impatient of aſcending the throne, he was 
on the point of dethroning his father.” The 
king and queen were greatly aſtoniſhed, and em- 
braced Fatal very affectionately, having heard 
great commendations of him. Princeſs Gra- 
cioſa and her father heard Fatal's adventures 
with the higheſt delight. He married Gracioſa, 
and they lived together to a good old age, per- 
fectly happy, and perfectly virtuous, 


Lady Charlotte, ſigbing. O dear! how glad 
I am that poor Fatal is happy at laſt: I was all 
along afraid that wicked Fortunatus would have 
cut off his head. 

Mrs. Afuble. ] dare fay, ladies, there is not 
one of you but what is glad of Fortunatus being 
killed. 

Lady Mary. I'm ſure T am; for, if he had 
not, he would always have endeavoured to do 


his brother ſame miſchief, 
Miſs 
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Miſs Molly. If Fortunatus was naughty, it wa 
not ſo much his fault, as his papa and mama's; 
why did not they bring him up better? 

Ars. Afable, Very true, my dear; and, me- 
thinks, if I had been the fairy, I would have pu. 
niſhed that mother very ſeverely, who gave him 
ſweetmeats to quiet him. But, my dear children, 
let me beg of you to make this one reflection. All 
of you love Fatal, and deteſt F ortunatus: con- 
ſider then, that the world, in general, is of the 
ſame way of thinking; and whenever any miſ- 
fortune happens to a good man, every body is 
ſorry, even thoſe who are not particularly ac- 
quainted with him, In a word, virtue ever will, 
and muſt be reſpected, and vice (even by the 
vicious themſelves) be hated and abhorred. My 
dear children, fix this in your minds: you are 
young ladies of quality, you are rich, yet it is 
not theſe things that will gain you love or eſteem: 
what does your being rich ſignify to me, if you 
keep your money; if you do not pay your tradeſ- 
men, the people that work for you, and your 
ſervants ; if you let the poor periſh for want of 
relief? Do not you ſee plainly, that your riches 
will never ſecure you either eſteem or reſpec? 
on the contrary, every time you refuſe to aſſiſt 
the unhappy and diitreſſed, thoſe who ſee you 
will ſay within themſelves, what a pity it is ſuch 
a covetous, 
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x covetous, mean-ſpirited, ungenerous perſon 
ſhould be rich: I wiſh, with all my heart, Mrs. 
Such-a-one had her fortune, ſhe would do good 
with it; ſhe is charitable. Take particular no- 
tice of this, lady Charlotte; if you continue 
to be haughty and ill-natured, nobody will love 
you, but you will be hated and deſpiſed, though 
you are a lady. 

Lady Charlotte. Alas! Mrs. Affable, it is very 
true; neither my papa, my mama, my ſiſters, 
my governeſ:, my maid, nor even the very ſer- 
vants in the kitchen, nobody can bear me; but 
you know that I am reſolved to be good, 

Ars. Affable. Yes, my dear, I hope fo, and 
Jam perſuaded you will, if you have courage 
enough to follow my inſtructions, 

Lady Charlotte. Indeed, Mrs. Affable, I will 
do any thing you bid me. 

Mrs. Afable. For example, my dear, I have 
read your paper to myſelf; now, if you were 
good child, you would give me leave to read it 
out aloud: 1 know very well this would be 
horridly ſhocking, and would make you ſadly 
albamed, but then it would help to mend you. 

Lady Charlotte. If you really think it will, 
you may read it out, Mrs. Affable. 

Mrs. Affable. Yes, I give you my word it will; 
for when you have a mind to ſay or do a wrong 

thing, 
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thing, you will think within yourſelf, I have pro. 
miſed to write it down, and it will be read out 
before theſe ladies; and that thought may be a 
means, perhaps, to keep you from doing it, 
Let's ſee this paper; come, ſtand by me, my dear; 
but firſt let me embrace you, for I am charmed 
with your reſolution : will you read it yourſelf ? 

Lady Charlotte. No, pray Mrs. Affable, ex. 
cuſe-me, I am too much aſhamed, 

Mrs. Afable. That's a good ſign, J am glad 
you are aſhamed. Well, now I am going to 
read. 

« I told Mademoiſelle I would not do as ſhe 
« bid me, and that it was a great piece of bold. 
« neſs in her to command me, as ſhe was only 
ce my ſervant, I told her too, that I wiſhed | 
& could put her into ſuch a paſſion, as to give 
c me a blow, and make me break a leg or an 


©& arm, becauſe then ſhe would be turned out of 
« the houſe.” 


Lady Charlotte, crying. Oh, Mrs. Aﬀable 
theſe Jadies know how naughty I am, they will 
not ſuffer me any longer in their company. 

Mrs. Affable, But, my dear, they ſee what : 
great deſire you have to amend: hear me, my 
dear child; we are, all of us, more or leſs, born 
with failings and imperfections: the good, in 
their youth, had as many as the bad; but the firſt 
hare 
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have corrected them, and that is all the difference. 
I muſt own one thing to you, my dear; and that 
is, when I was little, I was as naughty as you 
are, but it was my happineſs to hsve a. good 
governeſs, who loved me dearly: I followed her 
advice, and in two months time I altered fo 
much for the better, that nobody would ſcarce 
have known me again for the ſame child. I 
need not tell you what a ſad; frightful thing it is 
you have ſaid to your maid.; as you ſeem ſenſi- 
ble of your fault, I will forget it. 

Lady Senſible, embracing lady Charlotte, Do not 
cry, my dear lady Charlotte, we all ſincereiy love 
you ; and, for my part, I am perſuaded you will 
never be guilty. of the like again. 

Lady Witty. Mrs. Affable, ſome time ago I 
read of a great philoſopher, univerſally admired 
on account of his virtue, who, nevertheleſs, one 
day, ſaid, that he was born a drunkard, a thief, 
a glutton, and a liar ; but nobody could believe 
him, becauſe he had entirely conquered all theſe 
bad qualities: ſo when lady Charlotte is grown. 
up, ſhe will be ſo good, that every one will be 
delighted with her, and it will not be believed 
that ever ſhe was naughty. 

Mrs. Afﬀable. And, at preſent, my dear, who 
would think, that a month ago you. were proud,, 
"aughty, and took. an ill-natured, pleaſure to, 

mortify 
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mortify others, in talking of their failings ; but 
you ſhould ftrive to leave off theſe bad ways, and 
if you go on, I ſhall doat en you. But, pray 
tell me what was the name of this philoſopher. 

Lady Witty. Socrates, Mrs. Affable. 

Lady Mary. Oh, Mrs. Aﬀable ! I know him 
very well ; you told me a very pretty ftory about 
him yeſterday, 

Mrs. Affable. Tell it to theſe ladies, my dear. 

Lady Mary. Socrates had a very bad wife, who 
was continually ſcolding from morning till night; 
one day, after very high words, he went and ſtood 
before the door, to get out of his wife's way: 
this wicked woman was ſo vexed at having no- 
body to quarrel with, that ſhe took a pot of dirty 
water, and threw it upon her huſband's head. 
Now, perhaps, ladies, you may think that So- 
crates was angry with her ; not at all, I aſſure 
you, for he fell a laughing, and told one of his 
friends, that was with him, we muſt always 

expect rain after thunder. By rain he meant the 
dirty water that ſpoiled his clothes, and his 
wife's tongue he called thunder. 

Lady Senſible, ] dare ſay, his wife had rather he 
ſhould have beat her, than have laughed at her. 

Mrs. Afable, So I believe, my dear; for tho 
we ought never to ſeek revenge, yet it is certain, 
that to laugh only at thoſe who delight to hurt us, 
| 18 
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is the higheſt revenge we can take; they wanted 
to make you angry, but they cannot, and this is 
a ſufficient mortification : but, as I ſaid before, 
we muſt not provoke others, nor make them an- 
gry ; on the contrary, when any one ſpeaks un- 
kindly to you, or endeavours to injure and make 
you uneaſy, you ſhould think to yourſelf; this 
poor creature, if I do not give way to paſſion, 
cannot hurt me, but ſhe injures herſelf moſt, in 
ſeeking to make me angry; ſhe is greatly to be 
pitied, I am ſorry for her. My God, I beſeech 
thee to give her grace, that ſhe may reform : I 
pardon her the injury ſhe would have done me, 
from the bottom of my heart ; for my dear chil- 
dren, you know that we muſt forgive and love 
our enemies, if we hope God will pardon our 
offences. Now, Miſs Molly and Lady Mary 
are going to relate their ſtories, 

Miſs Molly. When Noah came out of the ark, 
he planted a vineyard, and there came grapes 
upon the vines, ſo he made wine of them, and 
having a mind to know the taſte of it, for there 
had never been any made before, he drank at firſt 
a little glaſs, and as he liked it, he took another, 
and at laſt drank ſo much that he quite loſt his 
reaſon, and behaved very ridiculouſly, His ſon 
Ham, inſtead of being ſorry for his father, laugh- 
ed at him, and called his two brothers, Shem and 

Vou, I. F Japhet, 
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Japhet, to do the ſame ; but they ſaid, Fie upon 


it! it is a ſhame to make a jeſt of a parent; n 
when they do amiſs, it muſt never be told. it 
When Noah had ſlept, and came to himſelf, he n 
remembered what his children had done, and faid 7 
to Ham, you are an undutiful and wicked child, y 
and therefore, as you have been wanting in the di 
reſpect and duty you owe to me as your parent, a) 
I give you my curſe, and, on the contrary, give * 


my bleſſing to your two brothers. 
Lady Mary. Pray, what is the meaning of, 
I give you my cutſe? 

' Ars. Afable. It ſignifies, I wiſh you all man- 
ner of misfortunes, and I pray God to make you 
miſerable and wretched. 

Lady Charlotte. And does God ſend misfortunes 
to children that are curſed by their parents ? 

Mrs. Aﬀable. Almoſt always, my dear; a pa- 
rent's curſe is the moſt terrible thing that can 
happen to a child; and thoſe children expoſe 
| themſelves to this danger, who grieve their pa- 
| rents, by being undutiful, ſpeaking to them with- 
out reſpect, and marrying without their conſent. . 


| Lady Witty. Indeed, Mrs. Affable, that is 

| very true; I know ſeveral ladies, who married 

þ | againſt their papa's and mama's conſent, and « 
they are, as I have heard, the moſt miſerable I ot 
creatures breathing. he 
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Mrs. Afable, *Tis almoſt certain; and ſo, 
my dear children, you mult obſerve, and be obe- 
dient and dutiful to your parents, and take care 
not to make them angry, for ſhould they curſe 
you, it would be the worſt thing that could befal 
you. Take notice alſo, how dangerous it is to 
drink wine and ſtrong liquors ; it takes our ſenſes 
away, and then there is no folly, or ſin, but what 
we may commit, 

Lady Witty. Is it a fin to drink wine? I never 
loſt my ſenſes by drinking it; but I muſt con- 
feſs, I love white wine dearly, eſpecially that 
which 1s ſweet, 

Mrs. Affable. I will tell you a ſtory I have 
read in St. Auguſtine's confeſſions, who relates 
it of his mother St. Monica, | 

St. Monica, when a little girl, was placed 
under the care of a very prudent governeſs, who 
would not ſuffer her to drink ſo much as even 
water between meals, She uſed to tell her, 
« My dear, now, while you are young, you 
« drink only water, but when you are a wife, 
« and your own miſtreſs, if you accuſtom your- 
© ſelf to drink every moment without neceſſity, 
„you will, at laſt, drink wine, and Joſe your 
4 ſenſes.” Monica had never yet taſted a drop 
of wine, when, being about fourteen years old, 
her papa entruſted her with the keys, and fent 
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her down into the cellar, with the maid, for 
wine: one day, being curious to know what taſte 
it had, ſhe took a little drop, and liked it not fo 
well; the next day ſhe had a mind to make ano- 
ther trial, ſhe took two or three ſips, and found ſhe 
liked it better, till ſhe ſipped and ſipped fo often, 
that, at laſt, ſhe could drink whole glaſſes, one 
aſter another; but it happened very fortunately 
for her, that having ſome diſpute with the maid 
that uſed to go down with her, ſhe called her 
little druntard. This reproach ſtung her to the 
quick, and made her ſo much aſhamed, that, 
from that very hour, ſhe left off drinking wine; 
for there cannot be a greater affront to a lady, 
than to tell her ſhe drinks a great deal of wine, 
punch, or any ſtrong liquors. 

By this you ſee, my dear children, how you 
ought to guard againſt bad habits, eſpecially ſuch 
as theſe : indeed, you may drink wine when it is 
given you, (for, I ſuppoſe, it is but a little) but 
it would be very bad to aſk for any, or to drink 
without leave. Now, lady Mary, let us hear 
your ſtory. 

Lady Mary. Noah, and his three ſons, having 
a great many children, the country they lived in 
ſeemed too little for them, and they were obliged 
to ſeparate ; but, firſt, they reſolved to build a 
great tower, a prodious deal higher than the 

monument, 
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monument, that thoſe who came into the world 
after they were dead, might admire their inge- 
nuity. Beſides, ſaid they, if God Almighty ſhould 
ever go to drown us again, we would get up to 
the top of this tower, and the water could not 
reach us there. So they began to build as faſt as 
poſiible; but God diſappointed both their vanity 
aud their foily, for all of a ſudden he made them 
forget their own native language, and taught 
them another; juſt as if we were to forget 
Engliſh, and I were to ſpeak French; and Mrs. 
Affable, High Dutch; and lady Senſible, Italian; 
we ſhould be forced to part, becauſe we ſhould 


not be able to underſtand one another: in this 


manner theſe men were very much ſurprized, for 
wazn one aſxed for a ſaw, the other, who did not 
underſtand him, brought a haichet, or when he 
called for a ſtone, gave him water thus they were 
obliged to leave the tower unfiniſhed. "They 


called it Babel, that is, Confuſton, and every one 


went their way. The children of Ham, and 
Canaan, his ſon, went and lived towards the 
caſt, thoſe of Japhet in the weſt, and Shem's in 
the country of Aſſur. 
Miſs Moly. I do not know whereabouts all 
thoſe places are, Mrs. Affable. | 
Mrs. Afable. | will ſhew them you, my dear, 


in this map: do you ſec here, this part on the top 
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is called the north, that at the bottom is called 
the ſouth, on your right hand is the caſt, and on 
your left is the weſt. See ve/. I. page 10. of Mr, 
Palairet's Introduction to modern Geography. 

Lady Mary, Why is there four colours in this 
map ? 

Mrs. Afable, To ſhew the land from the wa- 
ter, and to diſtinguiſh the four parts of the world, 
which are Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America; 
Europe is in the north, Aſia in the eaſt, Africa 
in the ſouth, and America in the weſt. Adam 
was created in Afta, and we live in Europe. See 
the firſt Map of the world, of Ar. Palairct's 
Methodical Atlas. 

Lady Witiy. Pray tell me, from which of the 
ſons of Noah do we deſcend ? 

Ars. Afable. Do you anſwer, lady Senſible, 

Lady Senſible, From Japhet. 

Lady Mary. I fancy it muſt be very pretty to 
underſtand maps; will you be ſo good as to let 
me look at it again, and tell me what all theſe 
lines and this writing fignify ? 

Mrs. Afable. With alt my heart, my dear. 
The ſtudy of maps is called geography, and if 
you deſire it, every day I will give you ſome in- 
ſtructions about it. But you have learned enough 
this time: remember the four quarters, and four 


parts of the world, till next leſſon. 
Lady 
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Lady Witiy. There are ſeveral things in the 
heathen fables, very much like ſacred hiſtory, 
ſach as the Golden Age, the Deluge, the Giants 
Var, &Cc. * 

Lady Mary. What are giants, Mrs. Affable? 

Mrs, Afable. You are too little to learn theſe 
things yet. 

Lady Mary, O dear, Mrs. Afable ! pray 
tell me; indeed I'll be very good, and mind 
what you ſay, | 

Mrs. Affable. I ſpoil you, I think; for I do 
juſt as you would have me. 

It was not till a long while after the deluge, 
that writing was invented; and as people did 
not know how to write, conſequently there could 
be no books, 

Lady Charlitte, Which way then could we 
have the hiſtory .of Adain, if it was not wrote 
down? 

Mis. Afable. Adam related this hiſtory to his 
children, theſe told it Noah, and Noah, when 
he came out of the ark, taught it his ſons, and 
enjoined them to tranſmit it to their deſcendants, 
Shem was dutiful, and obeyed his father, and his 
poſterity never forgot it; But Ham and Japhet 
never thought much about the matter: ſome- 
times, indeed, they ſpoke of it, but merely by 
rote, The four ſons of Japhet went and lived 
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in a country called Greece, from whencg they 
derived the name of Greeks, or Grecians. Now 
the Greeks were very fond of fables, and 
turned every thing that happened into fabulous 
ſtories z inſtead of relating hiſtorical events as 
they received them from their anceſtors, they 
embelliſhed them, and made ſeveral additions, 
and this was what they did with regard to 
the tower of Babel. But, before I tell you this 
fable, I muſt obſ:rve to you, that theſe Grecians 
were wicked men, who, inſtead of adoring Goch 
adored men, and profeſſed an extravagant reli- 
gion. Several of their kings had borne the name 
of Jupiter ; of all theſe Jupiters they made up a 
God, and all their actions, good or bad, were 
attributed to one only Jupiter, whom they called 
the king of heaven, 

They ſaid likewiſe, that the giants were men 
of an enormous ſize, bigger than this houſe, and 
that once they attempted to drive Jupiter out of 
heaven; but not being able to find a ladder long 
enough for this purpoſe, they piled the loftieſt 
mountains they could get, one upon another, 
and were juſt got within reach, when Jupiter 
tumbled them down with his thunderbolts, flew 
ſeveral, and buried thoſe, who eſcaped death, 
under the mountains they had brought to ſcale 
heaven. Now you underſtand, my dears, that 


this account is not true, but fictitious. 
Lady 
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Lady Mary. Very well, Mrs. Aﬀable; theſe 
mountains ſignify the ſtones with which the chil- 
dren of Noah built the tower of Babel, and the 
thunderbolts ſhew how God prevented their de- 
fign, by making them forget their own mother 
tongue, and ſpeak another, 

Mrs. Af«ble. Now, this is explaining it like a 
young lady of ſenſe ; and ſince you underſtand 
this fable ſo well, I will tell you another inſtance 
of their ridiculous notions. Do you know what 
an earthquake 1s ? 

Mis Holly. No, Mrs. Affable. 

Lady Mary and Lady Charlotte. Nor I neither. 

Ars. Afable. Lady Senſible and lady Witty 
both do: but, upon your accounts, ladies, I'll 
repeat it. It happens ſometimes, that, all of a 
ſudden, the earth trembles under our feet, and 
ſhakes the houſes, and every thing around us. 
The Grecians would have it, that every time 
the giants, who were conhned under the moun- 
tains, endeavoured to rife again, the earth 
quaked and opened. 

Lady Witty, That, indeed, was filly; but 
pray, Mrs. Affable, what is the real cauſe of an 
carthquake ? 
Mrs. Afable. J have heard ſay it is great fires, 


or elſe winds, which being confined in the bowels 
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of the earth, ſtruggle for vent, and ſometimes 
break out, 

Lady Mary, lifting up your hands, Good God! 
what a terrible thing it muſt be to ſee fire come 
out of the earth ! I ſhould be frightened to death, 
if there ſhould happen to be an earthquake in 
London : why, Mrs, Aﬀable, we ſhould all be 
burnt alive. 

Ars. Affable. Oh no, my dear, we ſhould not: 
there are countries which have mountains that 
vomit fire; theſe are called Volcano's, (now re- 
member that word) yet, for all the fire that pro- 
ceeds from the Volcano's, theſe countries are 
inhabited, 

Lady Charlotte. How do they call theſe 
countries, Mrs. Affable? 

Mrs. Afable. The firſt Volcano is in Italy, 
near the city of Naples, on the top of an exceed- 
ing high mountain, called Mount Veſuvius ; the 
ſecond in the iſland of Sicily, upon a great moun- 
tain, named Mount Etna; and the third in the 
Ifle of Iceland, on the mountain of Hecla, 


Lady Mary. Be fo kind as to tell me what 
an iſland is. 


Mrs. Afable. I ſhould be delighted to inform. 


you, my dear, but it is late, *tis paſt ſeven 3 we 
mult take leave of you for to-night : but [11 tell 
you the firſt time we have your company. Pray 


continue 
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continue to be very good, but I recommend this 
particularly to lady Charlotte; if I hear of any 
amendment in her by next leſſon, the ſhall have 
a pretty tale, 
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The FirTrx Day. 


Mrs. Afable. 


OUR ſervant, ladies; how do you all do? 
But, pray ſtay a little and let me look 
lady Charlotte in the face, —T dare ſay, ſhe has 
not done many naughty things, ſhe looks ſo 
pleaſant. 
Lady Charlotte. Mrs. Affable, I begun ſeveral, 
but did not go through with one, Yeſterday I 
ſaid to my maid, you are an impu—, and all of 


a ſudden I ſtopt ſhort 3 another time I lifted up 


my hand to ſtrike her, but did not. 

Mrs. Afﬀable. I told you, my dear, that you 
would mend; and I hope, nay, I am almoſt ſure 
you will grow better and better. Well, ſince 
you have kept your word, it is but right I ſhou'd 
keep mine : come, let us go and fit under the 
trees in the garden, and I'll tell you the tale 
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I promiſed you, and by that time tea will be 
ready. 


PRINCE Cann: Tale. 


There was a prince, whoſe father died when 


he was but ſixteen years of age. At firſt he was 
a little grieved, but the thoughts of being a king 
ſoon dried up his tears. This prince, whoſe 
name was Charmer, had not a bad heart, but he 
was brought up as moſt princes are, that is, to 
have his own will; and this bad habit would, 
without doubt, have made him wicked in the 
end, for he began already to fret and be angry, 
when any one made him ſenſible of his miſtakes. 
He neglected his affairs for his diverſions, and, 
above all things, he was paſſionately fond of 
hunting, and would ſometimes ſpend almoſt whole 
days in it: in ſhort, he was the ſon of a king, 
and had been ſpoiled by indulgence. He had, 
however, an excellent governor, and, when he 
was little, he loved him dearly, but after he was 
king he thought his governor too virtuous and 
ſtrict; for, ſaid he, I ſhall never dare to follow 
my humours and fancies before him. He ſays a 
prince ought to give himſelf up wholly to the 
affairs of his kingdom, and I love my pleaſures ; 
even though he. were to ſay nothing to me, he 
would look dull, and I ſhould know, by his 

countenance, 
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countenance, that he was diſſatisfied with me, 
and I could not bear this reſtraint ; ſo it will be 
beſt to ſend him away. The next day Charmer aſ- 


ſembled his council, praiſed his governor exceed- 


ingly, and ſaid, that, to reward his former care 
and pains he had taken in his education, he be- 
ſtowed on him the government of a province, 
which was at a great diſtance from court, As 
ſoon as his governor was gone, he gave himſelf 
up to his pleaſures, and particularly to his favou- 
rite diverſion of hunting. 

One day, as Charmer was in alarge foreſt, he 
ſaw a hind paſs by that was as white as the driven 
ſnow, with a gold collar about her neck ; when 
ſhe came up to the prince, the ſtood ſtill, looked 
ſtedfaſtly at him, and tnen ran a little way off, 
I will not have her killed, cried Charmer aloud, 
and immediately ordered his attendants to ſtay 
there with the hounds, while he went after the 
hind, who ſeemed as if ſhe ſtood waiting for 
him; but as ſoon as he came near her, ſhe fell 
a jumping and ſkipping, and away ſhe was gone 
in a moment. He was ſo defirous of catching 
her, that he never minded how far he was got, 
and he had run miles before he was aware, At, 
laſt he loſt ſight of the hind, and night coming 
on apace, he was ſadly embarraſſed, for he did 
not know whereabouts he was; when all of a 
ſudden 
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ſudden he heard muſic, but it ſeemed at a diſ- 
tance. However, he followed the pleaſing ſound, 
till it directed him to a large caſtle, where there 
was a grand concert: he went up to the gate, 
and the porter aſked him his buſineſs, and the 
prince related to him his adventure. You are 
heartily welcome, replied the porter : they wait 
for you to ſupper ; the milk-white hind belongs 
to my miſtreſs, and every time ſhe ſends her out, 
it is to bring company home. At the ſame time 
the porter whiſtled, and ſeveral footmen came 
with flambeaux, and conducted the prince into 
an apartment grandly illuminated. The furni- 
ture of this apartment was not magnificent, but 
every thing was of peculiar neatneſs, and of ſo 
elegant a taſte, and placed in ſuch order, that it 
was a pleaſure to ſee it. Immediately the lady of 
the houſe appeared, Charmer threw himſelf at 


her feet, and was for ſome time unable to ſpeak, 


ſo ſtruck was he with her beauty : Riſe, prince, 
faid ſhe, giving him her hand; I am charmed 
to find I am the cauſe of your ſurpriſe: you 
ſeem ſo amiable, in my eyes, that J wiſh, with 
all my heart, you may be the perſon that is de- 
ſigned to bring me out of this ſolitude, My 
name is True Glory; I live in this caſtle, and 
have been, ever ſince the beginning of the world, 
waiting for a huſband; a great number have 

paid 
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paid me their addreſſes, but though they vowed 
an eternal fidelity, they all broke their word, and 
left me for the worſt of my enemies. Lovely 
princeſs, ſaid Charmer, can he that has once ſeen 
you, ever forget you? I vow and promiſe to love 
you only, and from this very moment take you 
for my queen; and I accept you for my king, 
anſwered True Glory, but I muſt not marry you 
yet: I am going to ſhew you another prince, 
that is in my palace, who alſo makes his addreſſes 
to me; if I were at my own diſpoſal, I ſhould 
give you the preference, but that is not in my 
power : you mult both leave me for three years, 
and he of you two, who ſhall moſt prove his af- 
fection and conſtancy, during that time, ſhall be 
my huſband, 

Charmer, at theſe words, looked very dejected; 
but when he ſaw the prince mentioned by True 
Glory, be was in the utmoſt anxiety, for he was 
ſo handſome, and had ſo much ſenſe, that poor 
Charmer was very much afraid, that True Glory 
would love him beſt, This prince's name was 
Abſolute, and he was lord of a powerful king- 
dom. They both ſupped with the princeſs, and 
were greatly afflicted, when they were to take 


leave of her next morning : True Glory told 


them, ſhe ſhould expect them that day three 


n and they both went out of the palace. 
Scarce 
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Scarce had they gone two hundred paces in the 
foreſt, before they diſcovered another palace, but 
it was much more magnificent than True Glory's. 
Gold, precious ſtones, poliſhed marble, and rich 
ſculpture, ſeemed to contend which ſhould moſt 
contribute to its ſplendor. The gardens were 
inchanted, and curioſity invited them to go in. 
Here they were extremely ſurprized to meet 
their princeſs. She had changed her drefs, her 
robe was covered with diamonds, and her hair 
decked with jewels, whereas the day before ſhe 
had only a plain white robe, and a chaplet of 
natural lowers. Yeſterday, ſaid ſhe, I thewed 
you my country houſe; it did well enough for- 
merly, but now that I have two princes for my 
lovers, it is not worthy of me: I have for ever 
quitted it, and will wait for you in this palace; 
for princes ought to love pomp and grandeur, 
Gold and precious ſtones are made on purpoſe 
for them, and magnificence gains them admira- 
tion and reſpect from their ſubjects. At the ſame 
time ſhe led Abſolute and Charmer into a long 
gallery. 1 am going, ſaid ſhe, to ſhew you the 
pictures of ſeveral princes, who have been my fa- 
vourites. This here was named Alexander, king 
of Macedon, whom I ſhould have married, but 
only he died too-young : this monarch, with a 
handful of ſoldiers, over-run and conquered all 
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Aſia; he loved me to diſtraction, and often ha- 
zarded his liſe to gain my approbation. That 
other is Pyrrhus; ambitious of becoming my 
huſband, he quitted his own kingdom, to invade 
thoſe of his neighbours ; roved up and down all 
his life, and was, at laſt, unfortunately killed by 
a tile thrown upon him by a woman. This war- 
rior, whom you ſee crowned with laurels, is the 
famous Julius Cæſar; for ten years together 
he made war againſt the Gauls ; he overcame 
Pompey the Great, and having triumphed over 
every obſtacle that malice and envy could invent, 
atlaſt got himſelf acknowledged perpetual dictator 
by the Romans, He would have been my huſ- 
band, but that, contrary to my advice, he was 
fooliſh enough to forgive his enemies; they mur- 
| deied him in the capitol, and he fell, ſtabbed 
with two and twenty wounds, at the feet of Pom- 
pey's ſtatue, The princeſs ſhewed them ſeveral 
more pictures, and afterwards, having given them 
a ſplendid breakfaſt, ſerved upon gold diſhes, 
ihe bid them continue their journey, 

When they were come out of the palace, ſaid 
Abſolute to Charmer; well, you muſt allow, 
that the princeſs is a thouſand times handſomer 
to-day in her dreſs, than ſhe was yeſterday, and 
I thought her more pleaſing and ſprightly in her 
converſation, I do not know, replied Charmer 


ſhe 
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ſhe was painted to-day; I found her, indeed, al. 
tered by her dreſs, but really, I muſt own, the 
pleaſed me better in her plain ſhepherdeſs's habit, 
The two princes travelled together ſome miles, 
and then parted, each returning to their reſpec« 
tive dominions, reſolved to do all that was in 
their power to pleaſe their miſtreſs, 

Charmer being arrived at his own palace, 
aſter ſome moments conſideration, recollectech 
that, when he was little, he had often heard his 
governor ſpeak of True Glory; and, thought he 
to himſelſ, ſince he knows my princeſs, I muſt 
ſend for him back to court, and he will tell me 
what I muit do to render myſelf worthy of being 
her huſband. Accordingly he ſent a courier to 
deſire Sincere (for that was his name) to come to 
him immediately: as {coi as Sincere came, he 
took him into his cloſet, and told him what had 
happened. Honeſt Sincere could not help weep- 
ing for joy, and cricd out, O Sir! I am glad you 
ſent for me, your majeſty might otherwiſe have 
loſt the princels ; for it is neceſſary to inform you 
that ſhe has a ſiſter, whoſe name is Falſe Glory. 
This wicked creature is not ſo handſome as True 
Glory, but ſhe endeavours to hide her defects, 
and paints to imitate her ſiſter's complexion : 
ſhe lies in wait to draw in princes, who come 
from the palace of True Glory, and having 
ſome 
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ſame little reſemblance of her ſiſter, deceives 
them; ſo that, while they imagine they are la- 
bouring for True Glory, they are, in fact, loſing 
her, by following Falſe Glory's counſels. Vou 
may have obſerved, that all the lovers of Falſe 
Glory came to an untimely end, or periſhed mi- 
ſerably. Prince Abſolute, who is going to fol- 
low their example, will not live to above thirty; 
but, if you will take my advice, I can venture to 
engage my word, that you will, in the end, 
eſpouſe the princeſs: ſhe is to be married to the 
greateſt prince in the univerſe, do you endeavour 
then to be that happy monarch. Dear Sincere, 
replied Charmer, you know it is impoſlible for 
me to become ſuch ; for though I poſſeſs a large 
and populous kingdom, yet my ſubjects are ſo 
groſsiy ignorant and uncivilized, that I ſhall 
never be able to teach them the art of war; and 
now, to be the greateſt prince in the univerſe, 
muſt I not gain ſeveral battles, and take a great 
many cities ? Ah, Sir! cried Sincere, how ſoon 
have you forgot the leſſons I took ſo much pains 
to inculcate ! Though the whole extent of your 
dominions was contained within the walls of one 
little city, and you had not above two or three 
hundred ſubjects, you might, nevertheleſs, ſtill be 
the greateſt monarch in the univerſe, ſince being 
the juſteſt and the moſt virtuous prince would 
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indeed make you the greateſt, Thoſe who in- 
vade their neighbours territories, or oppreſs and 
load their ſubjects with taxes, to build magni. 
cent palaces, and ſooth their luxury and vanity 
with expenſive feaſts and riotous revelling, vith 
the foppery of dreſs, and all the pageant glitter 
of folly and falſe grandeur, do moſt egregiouſly 
deceive themſelves when they ſeek the princess 
True Glory, but, inſtead of her, will only find 
Falſe Glory, who, when ſtripped of her maſk 
of paint, and viewed cloſely, will appear to them 
as ſhe really is, in all her native deformity. You 
fay that your ſubjects are barbarous and illiterate, 
do you then civilize and inſtruct them: declare 
war againſt vice and ignorance ; ſubdue your 
own paſſions, and you will be a greater monarch, 
and a conqueror far beyond either Cæſar, Pyrrhus, 
Alexander, or any of the heroes whole pictures 
were ſhewed you by Falſe Glory. Charmer re- 
ſolved to follow his governor's counſels ; ani, in 
order to acquire all uſeful knowledge, and in— 
form himſelf of every thing that might conduce 
to his ſubjects improvement and happinels, he 
was determined to travel as a private man into 
other countries: accordingly he ſet out with 
Sincere, and left one of his kinſmen to govern 
during his abſence. In the different kingdoms he 
came into, he remarked whatever was, in it{cif, 

good 
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zood and praiſe-worthy, and treaſured it up in 
his memory, that he might one day be of uſe to 
his country; and wherever he met with a man of 
learning or ingenuity, he would ſay to him, will 
you come with me, I will reward you liberally 
for your labour? When he was perfectly in- 
ſtructed in all he deſired to know, and had got 
together a great many able and ſkilful perſons, 
he returned home, and ordered thoſe perſons to 
inſtruct his ſubjects, who were very poor and 
very ignorant: he built great cities, founded ſe- 
minarics of learning, eſtabliſhed ſeveral manu- 
f:Ctories, fitted out a fine fleet of ſhips, had the 
young people taught to work, maintained the 
poor that were ſick or old at his own expence, 
and adminiſtered juſtice himſelf; ſo that, in a 
ſhort time, arts, ſciences, and commerce flouriſh- 
ed in his kingdom, and his people became vir- 
tuous and happy, and he deſerved and had the 
name of father of his county, He paſſed two 
whole years in this aſſiduous application, and, at 
the end of that time, he ſaid to his governor, do 
you think I ſhall ſoon be worthy of True Glory? 
There yet remains ons great labour, anſwered 
Sincere; you have overcome your ſubjects vices, 
your own indolence, and love of pleaſure, but. 
you are ſtill the ſlave of anger; *tis the laſt ene- 
my you have to overcome, Charmer found it 


very 
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very difficult to maſter this laſt fault, but he was 
ſo much in love with the princeſs, that he ſtrove, 
with all his might, to become gentle and patient, 
and obtain the government of his paſſions; at 
laſt he ſucceeded, and the three years being ex- 
pired, he repaired to the foreſt, where he firſt faw 
the milk-white hind, He went without either 
grand equipage or attendants, the faithful Sin- 
cere alone accompanied him: he had not gone 
far before he met Abſolute in a magnificent cha- 
riot, on which was painted all the victories he 
had won, and the towns he had taken ; ſeveral 
captive princes were led before him inchains, and 
heaps of trophies, ſpoils, and ſtandards, taken 
from the enemy, followed. When he perceived 
Charmer, he looked on him with a ſmile of con- 
tempt, and lifted up his eyes and hands in admi- 
ration at his unaccountable conduct. They ſoon 
diſcovered the palaces of the two ſiſters, which 
were but a ſmall diſtance from each other: 
Charmer took the road that led to True Glory's, 
and Abſolute was delighted at it, becauſe Falſe 
Glory, whom he miſtook for the princeſs, had 
ſaid, ſhe would never more return thither. Scarce 
had Charmer quitted Abſolute, when he ſaw the 
princeſs True Glory a thouſand times more 
lovely than ever, but in the ſame plain modeſt 
dreſs he firſt beheld her, coming to meet him, 

Welcome, 
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Welcome, great prince, ſaid ſhe, giving him her 
hand, you are now, indeed, worthy of being my 
huſband ; yet without that ſincere friend, who 
taught you to diſtinguiſh me from my ſiſter, you 
would never have attained this happineſs. At 
the ſame time True Glory commanded the Vir- 
tues, who are her ſubjects, to prepare the nuptial 
feaſt ; and while Charmer was, with raptures of 
joy, contemplating his approaching felicity, Ab- 
ſolute arrived at Falſe Glory's, who received him 
very kindly, and offered to marry him im- 
mediately: the marriage was celebrated, but 
ſcarce was ſhe his wife, when, looking at her 
nearly, he perceived, in ſpite of the art ſhe had 
uſed to hide the furrows in her face, that ſhe was 
old and wrinkled; while ſhe was ſpeaking to him, 
the gold thread, that faſtened her artificial teeth, 
broke, and they dropped out upon the ground. 
Prince Abſolute, enraged to find himſelf thus 
duped and diſappointed, flew at her, and went to 
frike her, but taking her by her fine long and 
flowing black treſſes, he was quite aſtoniſhed to 
ſee they remained in his hand, for ſhe wore falſe 
hair; and as ſhe ſtood bare-headed, he ſaw that 
ſhe had not above a dozen hairs, and thoſe turned 
grey. Abſolute left the deceitful creature in a 
ſtorm of paſſion, and flew to the palace of True 
Glory, who was juſt the very inſtant before mar- 

EST ried 
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ried to Charmer. Prince Abſolute ſtood mo- 


tionleſs at the fight, and being ſtruck to the heart 


for having loſt the princeſs, ſhortly after pined 
away with grief and diſcontent, Charmer gene- 
rouſly lamented his death, and wept over his 
misfortunes. He reigned many-years with True 
Glory in uninterruped happineſs, and had ſeveral 
daughters by her, but one alone exactly te- 
ſembled the mother; he placed her in the palace 
in the country, her mother's former reſidence, till 
he ſhould find her a fit huſband, to prevent her 
wicked aunt from deluding her lovers, He wrote 
his own hiſtory, to ſerve as an example to the 
princes, who ſhould pretend to court his daugh- 
ter, and teach them, that virtue and goodneſs are 
the only means to acquire True Glory, and that, 
without the advice of a ſincere friend, princes 
are liable to fall into miſtakes of the utmoſt 
conſequence. 

Lady Mary. I do not think this tale ſo pretty 
as the reſt, for I am quite unacquainted with the 
perſons Falſe Glory ſpeaks of to the princes ; I 
ſee very well, that I have yet a great many things 
to learn, Pray, Mrs. Aﬀable, make haſte to 
teach me: do you know that I am above fix 
years old ? and that is a great age, 

Mrs. Affable. True, my dear, it is a great 
age for thoſe who know nothing; but a lady of 
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fix years old, that is diligent, and applies h . 
is young enough to learn a great many tu 
We will go, however, to our geograp 

firſt I deſire Lady Witty will tell ma 

thinks of this tale, 

Lady Witty. A great many things, Mrs, 
fable; in the firſt place, I think, that, I:ke h 
Abſolute, IJ have miſtaken Falſe Glory for rus 
Glory; I imagined I ſhould make myſelf b. 
eſteemed for my wit and ſenſe, and I forgot, tht, 
if I was not good at the ſame time, they would 
only make me hated and deſpiſed. I think too, 
that Prince Charmer reſembles PETER the 
Great, Emperor of Ruflia, whoſe hiſtory I read 
in the French magazines. 

Mrs. Afable. And, indeed, you think very 
juſtly, lady Witty ; you make very judicious re- 
ſlections. You ſee, my dear children, that we all 
love to be eſteemed and praiſed; or, in other 
words, we are ambitious of True Glory, and 
this is mighty well ; but then, at the ſame time, 
remember what I have often told you, and now 
repeat again, that it is neither money, nor fine 


clothes, nor titles, that will gain us praiſe and 


eſteem, but virtue, good nature, and an obliging 
and affable behaviour. Let us then endeavour, 


my dear ladies, to be good and virtuous, it is the 
Vor. I. e one 
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one thing needful, both for this life and the 
other. Come, Miſs Molly, tell your ſtory. 
Miſs, Molly. Amongſt the children of Shem, a 


great while aſter the deluge, there was a man 


whoſe name was Abraham. He loved God with 
all his heart, and God loved him dearly ; he went 
to. live in the country of Canaan, with Sarah 
his wife, and Lot his nephew, for God had or- 


dered him to leave his own country, and live 


there, promiſing to make him the father of a 
great. people. Abraham, who was very old, had 
no children; but that did not hinder him from 


believing the promiſes of God, hecauſe he knew 
very, well that God can do all things. Abraham, 


and his nephew Lot, grew extremely rich, for 
they had a great many oxen, and ſheep, and ſer- 
vants. One day a great diſpute aroſe between 
the ſervants of Lot, and thoſe of Abraham; and 
Ahrabam knowing it was a ſin to. quarrel, ſaid, 
Brother, we had better part than not agree toge- 


ther ; here are two countries, chuſe which you 
pleaſe, and. I. will go and live in the other, Lot, 


inſtead of ſaying, ta Abraham, Uncle, I cannot 
hear to leave you, let us live, together, and I will 
forbid;my ſervants.guarrelling with: yours, choſe 
the fineſt, and. pleaſanteſt country, and went to 


live in a city called, Sodom; but the peaple of 


Mat place were very wicked, and behaved very 
rudely 
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rudely to ſtrangers; however, they did not uſe 
Lot ill. One evening, as Lot was ſtanding be- 
fore his door, he ſaw two young men comin 
towards him, and having learned of hi- 
Abraham to be humane and charitable, 1 » 11 
to meet them, and ſaid, it is almoſt nig +5 
come in and ſup, and le at my houſe ; the 
young men accepted his invitation, but wh: 
they were ſet down, the men of the city, ho 
were very cruel to ſtrangers, ſurrounded Lot's 
houſe, and bid him turn them out of doors, or 
they would kill him. Lot was ſadly terrified 
however, he told them, they might do as they 


would, for he was reſolved not to turn the men 
into the ſtreet. At the ſame time the two young 


men ſaid to him, do not be afraid, we are angels, 
and God has ſent us to bid you leave this city, be- 
cauſe he is going to deftroy this wicked people ; 
come away then immediately with your wife and 
children, but, above all things, do not look be- 
hind you, for God will puniſh you, if you diſ- 
obey him. Lot and his family left Sodom that 
very evening, and the angels walked before 
them; but when they were got a little way oft 
the city, they heard a molt dreadful noife, and 
Lot's wife, who was curious, looked behind her 
to ſee from whence it proceeded, where ſhe faw 
fre and brimſtone raining from heaven, and con- 
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ſuming the city of Sodom; but as ſhe was diſ- 
obedient to the command of God, ſhe was, in 
an inſtant, turned into a pillar of ſalt; Lot and 
his daughters were wiſer than ſhe, for they did 
not look behind them, and the angels left them 
upon a mountain, from whence they could per- 
cclve, very plainly, the cities of Sodom and Go. 
morrah all in flames, which were burnt to aſhes 
for the wickedneſs of the inhabitants. 

Lady Charlotte. O, Mrs. Aflable, what a ter- 
rible thing it muſt be to be burnt alive! 

Mrs. Affable. It is, indeed, dreadful ; and from 
hence we may learn the fatal conſequences of 
diſobeying God's commands, God does not 
now burn all wicked people, but thoſe that are 
not puniſhed here, will be moſt grievoully tor- 
mented hereafter, if they do not repent and 
amend ; we muſt not forget this. God is the 
enemy of impenitent ſinners, he takes an account 
of all our actions, and thoſe who do not ſincerely 
beg his pardon for the faults they have committed, 
he will render very miſerable either in this life 
or the next. You ſee, likewiſe, how careful we 
ought to be, to live with none but good and pi- 
ous perſons; if Lot had ſtaid with Abraham, 
in all likelihood he would not have loſt his wife : 
he eſcaped the deſtruction of Sodom, becauſe, in 


kving with Abiaham, he had learned to be hoſ- 
pitable 
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pitable and charitable; therefore, my dear chil- 
dren, endeavour to be acquainted with young la- 
dies that are good, charitable, and obedient ; and 
fly, as you would the plague, the company of 
ſuch who would ſet you a bad example, Come, 

lady Mary, repeat the {tory you have learnt, 
Lady Hatry. One day as Abraham ſtood be- 
fure his tent, he ſaw three travellers coming 
long z he went up to then, and (id, pray refit 
yourſelves a little here, and favour me with your 
company to dinner z the ſtrangers thanked him, 
and ſaid they would, and then Abraham went 
and told his wife to make ſome bread and ſome 
cakes for his gueſts, and ordered his ſervants te 
bring water to waſh their feet, and to get dinner 
ready, After they had dined, they aſked Abra- 
ham where his wife was? Abraham anſwered, 
ſhe is in her tent: the three ſtrangers, who were 
aagels, told him that Sarah ſhould ſcon have a 
ſon ; when Sarah heard this (for ſhe was {tand- 
ing at the tent door) ſhe laughed, becauſe ſhe 
was very oli, and it is not common for old.wo- 
men to have children, The angels ſaid to Sa- 
rah, why did you laugh; cannot God Almighty, 
who is all- powerful, give you a ſon, if he pleaſes ? 
Sarah, both aſhamed and afraid, denied it, and 
ſaid ſhe had not laughed. You do very ill to tell 
an untruth, ſaid the angels; beg of God to for- 
TH give 
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give you your fin, The Angels having faid 
this, went away, and, ſome time after, Sarah 
had a fon, and named him Iſaac. 

Mrs. A uble. Extremely well remembered, 
lady Mary. Now, lady Senſible, make a few 
reflections upon this flory. 

Lady Senjible. I will reprat to theſe ladies the 
remarks you made, when you taught me this 
ftory. Abraham was a man of great charity and 
hoſpitality, ſince he let no traveller paſs by his 
door, without inviting him to reſt himfelt, and 
take ſome refreſhment; and Sarah was extremely 
modeſt, for the ſtood concealed in her tent, and 
neither was deſirous of ſeeing, or being ſcen by 
the men. 

Lady Charlotte. Had Abraham never a houſe, 
that Sarah lived in a tent? 

Ars. Aſfalle. No, my dear, though Abra- 
ham was a great prince, and had more ſervants 
than the king, yet he had no houſe, Now-a- 
days rich perſons have money, great eſtates, and 
fine fpuſes, but in thoſe times riches conſiſted in 
large flocks and herds of cattle. Abraham had 
ſo many, that it required a great deal of graſs to 
feed them : therefore when his cattle had eat up 
all the graſs that was in one country, he went 
into another; fo you (ee that a houſe would not 
have been ſo convenient and proper, for that 

could 
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could not be taken down, like a tent, and carried 


from place to place, whenever they wanted to 


remove. 

Miſs Molly. Since Sarah had fo many fervants, 
why did her hufband tell her to make bread for 
theſe ſtrangers, juſt as if ſhe had been a ſervant ? 

Mrs. Afable. The ladies then did hot fpend 
their time ns they do now, my dear; for Sarah, 
notwith{tanding fhe was a princeſs, took cure of 
her huſband's family, and dreſſed viAuals herſelf, 
The young ladies tended the ſheep; in fhort, 


every body did ſomething. 


Lady Mary. But, Mrs, Affable, it would not 
look pretty for mama to drefs victuals. 

Mrs. Affuble. That is true, my dear, it 
would not; but if ladies are not required to drels 
victuals, at leaſt they onght to mind their families, 
look to their fervants, and remember that a good 
wife ſhould be her huſband's chief houſekeeper, 

Lady Witty, But, Mrs. Affable, that cannot 
be; a lady has ſomething elſe to do than to be her 
haſband's houſekeeper ; ſhe muſt go to $f 
blies, plays, and the opera. 

Mrs. Affable, Take notice, my dear, and 
remember what I am going to ſay to you, God 
did not ſend you into the world to play, to run 
from aſſembly to aſſembly, and from one public 

G4 diverſion 
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diverſton to another; you may ſometimes go to 
theſe places, but thoſe who do nothing elſe, ſpend 
their time to very ill purpoſe, and God will 
puniſh them, becauſe they neglect thęir duties, 
and this is a great fin; fer, a miltreſs of a family 
is commanded to take care of her children and 
ſeryants z whatever they do amiſs, while ſhe is 
abſent upon her pleaſures, God will call her to 
an account for; and many wonnen will be pu- 
niſhed for this kind of negligence ; beſides, my 
dear, 'tis a great ſin to ſquander away money 
upon trifles and ſuperfuitics z "tis wronging their 
families, and defrauding the poor, 

Lady IVitty. May not people ſpend their mo- 
ney as they pleaſe ? 

Ars. Afable. Your papa, my dear, has a 
ſteward who receives his rents ; now, pray tell 
me, has this ſteward a right to ſpend his money 
as he thinks proper ? 

Lady Witty. No certainly, he cannot have a 
right to ſpend it as he pleaſes, becauſe it is none 
of his, 'tis papa's, and he muſt give an account 
of it to papa, 

Mrs. Affuble. Well then, my dear, God has 
been pleaſed to make us his ſtewards ; he gives 
us money for food and raiment, to being up our 
children, pay our tradeſmen and ſervants, and re- 

; lieve 
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keve the poor; and as ſtewards are obliged to 
give an account to their maſters, of whatever 
they receive and pay away, and would be ſent to 
priſon, if they embezzled any part of what was 
committed to their truſt; in like manner, God 
will require an exact account of the rich and the 
ercit, for the money and power he entruſted 
them with, and will puniſh them, if they have 
jd'y ſquandered away the one, or have abuſed the 
other: beſid es, they muſt have a very bad heart, 
and an excecding fordid, baſe, and ungenerous 
diſpoſition, who, while they fee ſo many of their 
fellow creatures ſtarving round them for want of 
bread, can ſpend the money that would relieve 
them, in gaming, malquerades, plays, and 
cperas. ; 

Lady Mary. What then, are there ary people, 
Mrs. Aftable, who have not bread to cat? 

Mrs. Afable. Yes, my dear, and there are 
others tha: have never a bed to lic on, but ſſccp 
all night en the floor; ſome that have no coals 
to burn, and ſtarve with: cold in wulter, and 


_ ethers who are almoft naked, and rave no work 


to do to get moriey, 

Lady Mary O dear | I can ſcarce help crying, 
Pray, Mrs. Affable, take all the money I hve, 
and buy bread, and clothes, and coals, and beds' 
tor theſe poor people. : | 
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Mrs. Affable. You have a great deal of mo- 
ney, then, my dear. 

Lady Mary. Yes, Mrs. Aﬀable, I have two 
ſhillings, and more half-pence than I can hold 
in both my hands, and little ſilver pieces: pray 
take them all ; I had rather give my money to 
theſe poor people, than ſpend it in cakes and 
dolls, 

Mrs. Afable. My dear lady Mary, come let 
me embrace you; I love you dearly, and you 
cannot think how much J eſteem and reſpect 
you; had I not known you to be a lady, I 
ſhould now take you for one by your behaviour, 
becauſe you are good and generous, as ladies of 
quality ought to be; and to reward the goodneſs 
of your heart, I will give you a leſſon of geogra- 
phy, which you take ſo much delight in; *tis 
fog that purpole I have ſent for a diſh filled with 
water. You ſec this diſh, ladies; ſuppoſe the 
water to be the ſea, theſe pieces of paſteboard, 
which I am going to put in, ſhall be the earth; 
all the pieces which are entirely ſurrounded with 
water we will call iſlands, and that which joins- 
to the diſh by a little bit, and is half an iſland, 
Mall be a peninſula this great piece, which has 
water along one ſide only, is the firm land, or 
continent; that point, which adyances in the 
Water, we will call a cape, and this high piece a 

mountain. 
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mountain. Do you fully comprehend this, 


ladies? 

Lach Mary. Perſectly well, Mrs. Affable: an 
iſland is a piece of land that has water all round 
it; a peninſula has a little corner out of the 
water, and joins by this little piece of land ta 
that other great long piece, Which you call a 
continent. 

Mrs. Aſſable That's my charming lady 
Mary: now, let's fee if you can find out an 
iſland, a peninſula, a continent, a Cape, and a 
mountain, on a map of the whole world? 

Lady Mary. There, Mrs. Affable, thoſe coun- 
tries called Great Britain and Ireland; J believe 
they are iſlands, for they have got the fea all 
round them, 

Mrs. Affuble. And on what ſide, my drar, are 
theſe countries ? * 

Lady Mary. Quite on the top, and onthe leſt 
ſide of the map, Mrs. Aflable. 

Mrs. I uble. But this guite on the top, and 

this /eft fide have names, which you muſt al- 
ways mention: recollect what they are; we 
learnt tnem laſt leſſon, 
Lady Muy. Oh! now I remember, Mrs, 
Aﬀable ; thele countries, or theſe iſlands, are in 
the north, and at the ſame time in the weſt of 
Europe; 
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Mrs. Affable, Mighty well, my dear: lady 


Charlotte, look in the map for a peninſula. 

Lady Charlotte. Africa is one, this great coun- 
try joins to Aſia by that little corner; I believe 
too that this point here is a cape, 

Mrs. Affable. Yes, my dear, it is the Cape of 
Good Hope. Miſs Molly, ſce if you can ſhew 
me a continent, 

Miſs Molly. I fee four conſiderable ones, 
which are the four parts of the world you told us 
of, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. 

Mrs. Afable. You are right, my dear. Now 
lady Senſible will tell us the names of theſe little 
narrow necks of land, which join a peninſula to 
a continent. 

Lady Senſible. They are called Iſthmuſſes; that 
which joins Africa to Aſia, is known by the 
name of the Iſthmus of Suez, 

Mrs. fable. Remember all theſe names of 
the diflerent places of the earth : next time, la- 


dies, you ſhall learn more, but it is too late this 
evening. 
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The Stxru Dar. 


Lady Charltte, 


H, Mrs. Affable | I have been almoſt quite 

a good girl, and every body in the houſe 

loves me, and ſpeaks fo kindly to me, that I am 

as happy as a queen : do but ſee here, Mrs. 

Affable, Papa is ſo pleaſed with me, that he has 
given me this pretty watch. 

Mrs. Afable. It is very handſome indeed: but, 
my dear, you ſay you are as happy as a queen; 
you imagine then, that all queens are happy. 

Lady Charlatte. Yes, Mrs. Affable, I /hought 

they were, for people always ſay, when they 
ſneak of any one that has every thing they can 
with, the is as happy as a queen, 
Ans. Affable. hey ſpeak very improperly, 
when they fy ſo, my dear: I think I muſt tell 
you a fable on this ſubject, and when you have 
heard it, you will be of another mind. 


The Fable of the IVid:w and her Two Daughters, 


I!bhere lived in the country a widow, a mighty 
good fort of woman, who was genctally be- 
| loved, 
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loved, for not a perſon in the pariſh but kney 


her, and would run to ſerve Goody Hearty: 


ſhe had two very pretty daughters; the eldeſt, 


on account of the whiteneſs of her ſkin, was 
named Blanch, and the other Roſalinda, becauſe 
ſhe had checks like a roſe, and coral lips. 

One day, while Goody Hearty ſat ſpinning at 
the door, ſhe ſaw a poor old woman going by, 
leaning on a ſtick, who had much ado to hobble 
along, You ſeem very much tired, dame, ſaid 
ſhe to the old woman, fit down here, and reſt your- 
felf a little : at the fame time ſhe bid her daugh- 
ters fetch a chair; they both went, but Roſalinda 
ran faſteſt, and brought one. Will you pleaſe to 
drink, faid Goody Hearty ? Thank you, anſwer- 
ed the old woman, I don't care if 1 do, and 
methinks if you had any thing (nice) that I 
Nked, I could eat a bit. You are welcome to the 
beſt I have in my houſe, ſaid Goody Flearty, 
but, as I am poor, it is but homely fare; and im- 
mediately ſhe ordered her daughters to attend the 
good old woman, who fat down to table. And 
Goody Hearty bid the eldeſt go and gather 
ſome plumbs off her own plumb-tree, which ſhe 
had planted herſelf, and took great delight in. 
Blanch, inſtead of obeying her mother readily, 
grumbled and muttered as ſhe went. Surely, 
ſaid ſhe to herſelf, I did not take all this care and 

pains 
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pains with my plumb- tree for that old greedy 
creature. However, ſhe durſt not refuſe gather- 
ing a few plumbs, but ſhe gave them with a very 
ill will, and very ungraciouſly. As for you, Ro- 
falinda, ſaid her mother, you have no fruit to- 
offer this good dame, for your grapes are not 
ripe. That's true, replied Rofalinda, but my 
hen has juſt laid, for L hear her cackle, and if 
the gentlewoman likes a new-laid egg, 'tis very 
much at her ſervice; and, without ſtaying for an 
anſwer, ſhe ran to the hen-rooft, and brought 
the egg; but juſt as ſhe was preſenting it to the 
old woman, ſhe was turned into a fine beautiful 
lady. Good woman, ſaid ſhe to Goody Hearty,. 
Iwill reward both your daughters according to 
their merits ; the eldeſt ſhail be a great queen, 
the other ſhall have a country farm ; with this ſhe 
ſtruck the houſe with her hand; immediately 
the houſe diſappeared, and in its room up came 
a pretty little ſnug farm., This, Roſalinda, ſaid 
ſhe, is your lot; I know Þ have given each of 
you what you like beſt. Having ſaid this, the 
fairy went away, leaving both mother and 
daughters greatly aſtoniſhed. They went into the 
farm houſe, and were quite charmed with the 
neatneſs of the furniture; the chairs were only 
wood, but ſo bright you might ſee your face in 
them, The beds were of linen-cloth as white 

| ag 
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as ſnow. There were forty ſhe-p in the ſheep. 
pen, four oxen and four cows in their ſtalls, and 
in the yard all ſorts of poultry, hens, ducks, pi- 
geons, &c, There was allo a pretty garden 
with flowers and truit, Blanch ſaw the fairy's 
gift to her ſiſter without being jealous, and was 
wholly taken up with the pleaſure of being a 
queen, when all of a ſudden the heard ſome 
hunters riding by, and going to the gate to ſee 
them, ſhe appeared ſo charming in the king's 
eyes (who was there) that he reſolved to marry 
her. | 

When Blanch was a queen, ſhe ſaid to her 
- ſiſter Roſalinda, I don't care you ſhould be a 
farmer; come with me, ſiſter, and I will march 
you to ſome great lord. I am very much obliged 
to you, ſiſter, replied Roſalinda, but I am uſed. 
to a country-life, and I chuſe to tay where 1 
am. 

Queen Blanch arrived at her palace, and was 
ſo delighted with her new dignity, that ſhe could 
not ſleep for ſeveral nights: the firſt three 
months her thoughts were wholly engroffed by 
dreſs, balls, plays, ſo that ſhe thought of no- 
thing clſe. She was ſoon accuſtomed to all this, 
and nothing now diverted her ; on the contrary 
ſhe found a great deal of trouble. The ladies 
of the court were all very reſpectful in her pre- 
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fence, but ſhe knew very well, that they did 
not love her, and, when out of her ſight, would 
oſten ſay to one another, “ See what airs this 
« little country girl gives herſelf, ſure his ma- 
« jeſty muſt have a very mean fancy, to make 
« choice of ſuch a conſort,” Theſe diſcourſes 
ſoon reached the king's ears, and made him re- 
flect on what he had done: he began to think 


he was wrong, and repented his marriage, and 


as he had no longer any affection for his 
queen, he kept a great many miſtreſſes. The 
courtiers ſaw this, and accordingly paid her 
little or no reſpet: ſhe was very unhappy, 
for ſhe- had not a ſingle friend to whom ſhe 
could declare her grief; ſhe ſaw it was the 
faſhion at court to betray the deareſt friend for 
intereſt, to careſs and ſmile upon thoſe they moſt 
bated, and to lie every inſtant ; ſhe was obliged 
to be always ſerious, becauſe they told her a 


queen ought to look grave and majeſtic. She 


had ſeveral children, and all the time'there was a 
phyſician to inſpect whatever ſhe et or drank ; 
and to order every thing the liked off the table; 
not a grain of ſalt was allowed to be put in 


her broths, nor was ſhe permitted to take a 


walk, though {he had ever ſo much a mind to 
it: they appointed governefles to her child: en, 
who brought them up wrong, yet ſhe had nat 
the 
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the liberty to find fault. Poor queen Blanch 
was dying with grief, and grew ſo thin, that it 
was a pity to ſee her. She had not ſeen her ſiſtet 
theſe three years ſince ſhe had been queen, be. 
cauſe ſhe imagined it would difgrace a perſon of 
her rank and dignity to pay a viſit to a farmer's 
wife; but being eat up with melancholy, ſhe 
reſolved to ſpend a few days in the country, to 
divert her unealineſss Aecordingly ſhe aſked 
the King leave to go, who very readily gratited 
it, becauſe he thought he ſhould be rid of her 
for ſome time. She ſet out in the evening, and 
ſoon arrived at Roſalinda's farm; as ſhe drew 
near the houſe, ſhe beheld, at a little diſtance 
from the door, a company of ſhepherds and 
Mepherdeſſes, who danced and were heartily 
merry. Alas! ſaid the queen, ſighing, once 
was a time when I uſed to divert myſelf like theſe 
poor people, and no one found fault with me; 
The moment her ſiſter faw her, ſhe ran to em- 
” brace her; but Roſalinda was grown ſo plump, 
and had ſuch an air of content, that the queen, 
as ſhe looked on her, could not forbear burſting 
into tears, 
 Roſalinda was married to a farmer's ſon, who 
had no fortune of his own, but then he ever 
remembered, that he was indebted to his wife 
for every thing he had, and he ſtrove to ſhew bis 
. gratitude by his obliging behaviour. n 
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had not many ſervants, but thoſe ſhe had loved 
her as though ſhe had been their mother, be- 
cauſe ſhe uſed them kindly. She was heloved 
by all her neighbours, and they all endeavoured 
to ſhew it. She neither had, nor wanted much 
money z corn, wine and oil were the growth of 
her farm, her cows ſupplied her with milk, but- 
ter and cheeſe. Ihe wool of her ſheep was ſpun 
to cloath herſelf, her huſband, and two chil- 
dren ſhe had, They enjoyed perfeCt health, and 
waen the work of the day was over they ſpent 
the evening in all ſorts of paſtimes, Alas ! cried 
the queen, the fairy made me a fad preſent in 
giving me a crown, Content is not found in 
magnificent palaces, but in an innocent country 
life. Scarce had ſhe done ſpeaking before the 
fairy appeared. In making you a queen, ſaid 
the fairy, I did not intend to reward, but puniſh- 
you for giving me your plumbs with an ill will, 
Jo be contented and happy, you mult, like your 
ſiſter, poſſeſs only what is neceſſary, and wiſh 
for nothing elſe. Ah! Madam, cried Blanch, 
you are ſufficiently revenged, pray put an end to. 
my diſtreſs: It is at an end, ſaid the fairy, The 
king, who loves you no longer, has juſt married: 
another wife, and to-morrow his officers will 
come to forbid you returning any more to the 
palace. It happened juſt as the fairy had fore- 


told, 
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told, and Blanch paſied the remainder of her 
days with her ſiſter Roſalinda, in all manner of 
happineſs and content, and never thought more 
of a court, unleſs it was to thank the fairy fat 
having brought her hack to her native village. 

Lady Senufible, Mrs. Aſtable, ] like this tale 
prod:giouRy: I was ever fond of the country, 
and have often wiſhed to be à ſhepherdeis z and 
methinks if I had juſt ſuch another pretty farm 
as Roſalinda's, and a few books, I thould de- 
ſire nothing more. 

Mrs. Afable, My dear, I approve your taſte; 
but to enjoy the pleaſures of a country life, yeu 
muſt have neither vanity, ambition, nor irregular 


deſires, and this is not“ an eaſy matter. With. 


out going into the country you may be happy 
wherever you are, if you break yourſelf of the 
failings I have now mentioned, 

Mi fs Molly. Pray, Mrs. Aﬀable, what is am- 
bition? a 

Mrs. A fable. It is a deſire of commanding 
every body. Vanity is a deſire of being praiſed 
and admired for beauty, wit, riches, or fine 
clothes. Aſk lady Witty, how unhappy her 
vanity has made her. 

Lady Witty, It made me naughty too ; but, 
Mrs. Affable, I have a great deal itill, and it has 
occaſioned my being guilty of a very great fault, 

| ſince 
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ſince I ſaw you laſt. I will tell it you before 
theſe ladies that I may mend, 

Mrs. Affable. My dear lady My you are 
right: the true method to amend one's faults is 
to own them. | 

Lay Witty, We were yeſterday at lady 
D— 's aſſembly: this lady is in years, and 
has ſeveral children : ſhe aſked me how I em- 
ployed myſelf, I am reading Quintus Curtius, 
anſwered I, Pray what is Quintus Curtius ? 
ſaid my lady. Oh! madam, ſaid I, it is a very 
fine book, which contains the hiſtory of Alex- 
ander the Great. I did not know, replied my 
lady, that there had ever been a king of En- 
gland, who was named Alexander the Great, 
and yet, when I was young, I learnt the Abridg- 
ment of the Hiſtory of England entirely by 
heart; but I have forgot it ſince, it is true. In- 
ſtead of making her an anſwer, I pretended that 
my noſe bled, and put my handkerchief before 
my face, for T was ready to die with laughing, 
and I went into tae other rooms, where I told 
every body of this lady's ignorance, who had 
never heard of Alexander the Great. 

Mrs. Afable, Indeed, my dear, you have com- 
mitted a very great fault; I dare ſay you ima» 
gine, that you have done this dady a great deal 
of harm, 


Lady 
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Lady Witty. It is true, Mrs. Affable; but 

at the time I did this fooliſh thing, it was not 

from a deſign of doing her a prejudice, but out 


of vanity, to make people believe I was a girl of 
ſenſe, and read a great deal. 


Mrs. Afable. J affure you, my dear, that was 
not thought on at all; we went this morning to 
pay a viſit to lady B-—; ſhe is, you know, a 
perſon of admirable ſenſe. What a pert little 
2reature is that lady Witty, ſaid ſhe to me; 
yeſterday ſhe ridiculed poor lady D moſt in- 
tolerably; had ſhe been my daughter, I would 
have turned her out of the room; J was ſo pro- 
yoked, that I could have beat her. You ſee, 
my dear, that the folly of love, inſtead cl 
eſteem procures you the contempt of all the 
world. You have expoſed this lady's ignorance 
to every body, but at the ſame time you gave 
people reaſon to think you were of a cenſorious 
and malicious temper. You have undoubtedly 
done yourſelf a much greater prejudice than the 
perſon you ridiculed, Let it be your ſtudy to 

become good and charitable. Before you ſpeak, 
think firſt, * Am not I going to fay ſome ill-na- 
tured thing?“ Chuſe a more agreeable ſubject 
tor converſation, than your neighbour's imper- 
fections ; talk of their good qualities, and then 
every one will love you, - Now lady Mary wil 
toll us her ſtory, 
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Lady Mary. Abraham loved his fon Iſaac 
dearly, but he loved God {till more, as it was his 
duty ſo to do. One day God ſaid to Abraham, 
take your ſon Ifaac, and go and ſacrifice him to 
me on a great mountain, that is to ſay, Cut off 
his head, and afterwards burn his body; for, in. 
thoſe days, they killed the beaſts they offered up. 
to the Lord, and after that burnt them, and 
God would have Iſaac ſacrificed inſtead of a 
beaſt, Any one but Abraham would have faid 
to himſelf ; God promiſed. to give my ſon Iſaac 
2 numerous poſterity, and if I kill him, that 
cannot happen; but Abraham was wiſer, he 
never diſputed when God commanded : and he 
knew very well that God could do what ſeemed 
impoſſible to him. Abraham took ſome wood, 
and bid Ifaac carry, it, and as they were walking 
up the mountain, Iſaac ſaid to, him, Father, here 
is wood and fire, but where is the victim for the 
ſacrifige? God will provide, replied Abraham. 
But when they were got to the top of the moun- 
tain, he ſaid to Iſaac, tis you, my ſon, whom I 
am about to ſacrifice to God. He commanded. 
it: I ſubmit, anſwered Iſaac, to his holy will 3. 
God gave me my life, and whenever he requires 
it, tis but juſt I ſhould ſurrender it to him. Im- 
mediately Abraham piled up the wood, and bound 
and laid his, ſon Iſaac, upon it; then taking his. 

great 
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great knife, lifted up his arm, and was juſt going 
to cut off his head ; but an angel ſtopt bis hand, 
Abraham, ſaid the Angel, do not ſlay your ſon; 
God only deſired to make a trial of his and your 
obedience, Abraham unbound Iſaac, and as he 
turned about, he ſaw a ram caught by the horn; 
in a buſh; they took him and offered him up a 
facrifice to the Lord, and after that they both 
returned joyfully back to their tents, 

Miſs Molly. I was ina terrible fright for poor 
Ifaac ; really, Mrs. Afﬀable, I thought he would 
have been killed, | 

Lady Charlotte. But, Mrs. Afﬀable, it is a fin 
to killa man; and how can God command 
what is wicked ? 

Ars. Afable. It is not always evil to kill a 
man : you often ſee that many are put to death 
for ſtealing. Soldiers in an army kill their ene- 
mies in battle, without a ſin. Beſides, God did 
not ſuffer Iſaac to be ſacrificed: Abraham knew, 
that God was infinite, both in wiſdom and good- 
neſs, and therefore he rightly thought to himſelt, 
© I cannot do wrong, while I obey the com- 
© mands of God, for God never orders what is 
© {inful,” | 
| Lady Mary. Iſaac was a good child; I will be 
dutiful and obedient like him, and if God ſhould 


bid mama kill me, I would tell her, I conſented. 
Mr in 
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Mrs. Affable. He will not bid your mama do 
ſo; but, perhaps, he will take you off by a fever, 
the ſmall pox, or ſome other diſtemper. If he 
does not deſign your death, perhaps he may or- 
der the loſs of your eyes, your cars, or ſome other 
part of your body. Therefore, whenever you are 


ill, fay as Iſaac did: My God, you gave me 


© my life; if you require it back again by this 
© ſickneſs, I ſubmit.” Lady Charlotte, you are 
ſometimes hard of hearing, you have an infirmity 
in your ears, another has bad eyes, or is blind, 
another is lame; ſay then with all your heart, 
My God, whatever I am and have, comes 
from you; if it is your pleaſure that I be deaf 
© or blind, I am reſigned.“ Such {ſhould be like- 
wiſe the language of our heart at the loſs of 
riches, and every other worldly advantage; and 
think with yourſelf, © I am ſure God loves me; 
© for he loves all his creatures; undoubtedly 
© then, theſe things were hurtful for me, ſince 
he deprives me of them, for had they been 
* good and profitable for me, my heavenly Fa- 
ther would never have taken them from me.” 

Lady Senſible. Were we always to think in this 
manner, we ſhould never be uneaſy and diſcon« 
tented. 


Mrs. Affable. What you ſay, my dear, is very 


wue, and thus we often ſee perſons happy and 
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contented in the midſt of misfortunes and diff. 
culties, Come, lady Charlotte, tell us your 
ſtory. 
Lady Charlotte. Abraham deſiring to ſee his fon 
Iſaac married, called for his ſteward, and bid him 
go to Meſopotamia, where his brother Nahor 
lived, to ſeek a wife for his ſon. The ſteward 
went, and when he came into Nahor's country, 
he begged of God to proſper his journey, and 
ſaid: © Lord, ſhew me the woman thou intendeſt 
for my young maſter,” And as he fat by the 
well without the city, he prayed again, and 
faid : © Lord, the young maidens of the city 
will ſoon be coming to draw water, I will aſk 
t them to give me ſome to drink; do thou in- 
© ſpire her, whom thou intendeſt to be the wiſe 
© of Iſaac, to preſent me her pitcher, and offer 
© alſo to draw water for my camels.” While he 
was ſpeaking, the young maidens came out of 
the city; and amongſt them was one extremely 
beautiful. Abraham's ſteward went to her, and 
faid, Pray, let me drink a little water out of 
your pitcher ; with all my heart, Sir, ſaid the 
young maiden; and at the ſame time ſhe let 
down her pitcher that he might drink, and faid, 
J will alſo draw water for your camels, The ſtew- 
ard aſked her what was her name ? She anſwered, | 
Rebecca; and that her grandfather's was Nahor. 
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Then the ſteward returned thanks to God, pre- 
ſented Rebecca with a gold ring, and fine pen- 
dants. Rebecca ran home, and ſhewed theſe 
preſents to her brothers; for ſhe knew that a 
young perſon ought not to receive preſents from 
men without leave of her relations or family, 
Laban, the brother of Rebecca, having ſeen 
theſe preſents, went to the well, and invited the 
ſteward to come and lodge at his houſe ; but the 
man would neither eat nor drink, till he had ex- 
ecuted his maſter's commiſſion, He propoſed a 
marriage between Rebecca and Ifaac ; her bro- 
thers gave their conſent ; and afterwards they 
aſked Rebecca if ſhe would go with the man to 
marry her couſin Iſaac ; ſhe anſwered, ſhe was 
very willing; and ſet out with the ſteward, wha 
gave her and her brothers ſeveral fine preſents at 
parting, When they had travelled a good way, 
Rebecca ſaw a man walking in the fields, and 
the ſteward telling her that was Iſaac, ſhe put 
her veil on; and Iſaac married her ſoon after, 
and loved Rebecca ſo much, that ſhe helped to 
comfort him for the loſs of his mother Sarah, 
who died not very long after, 

Miſs Ally. This is a very pretty ſtory, Mrs. 
Affable; but I want to know why Abraham ſent 
fo far to look for a wife for his ſon ; was there no 
young woman in the country where he lived? 
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Mrs. Afable. Yes, my dear; but they were 
not very prudent and reſerved, and Abraham de- 
fired his ſon ſhould marry a good wife, and did 
not care whether ſhe was rich or not. Obſerve, 
ladies, how Abraham's ſteward acted. He prays 
to God, and beſeeches him to provide a wife for 
his maſter. This ſhould teach us in all our ne- 
ceſſities to have recourſe to God, for he is ſo good 
as not to be offended at us for taking this liberty; 
we muſt aſk him for whatever we want, without 
exception. 

Lady Mary. But God knows we ſtand in 
need of theſe things; and there is no neceſlity 
of aſking them. 

Mrs. Afﬀable. Pardon me, my dear; God 
knows very well that we want and cannot live 
without bread ; and yet Jeſus Chriſt commands 
us to aſk for it every day, in the prayer he him- 
ſelf taught us. Do not you ſay every night and 
morning: Give us this day our daily bread ;” 
that is, the neceſſary food for every day. 

Lady Charlotte. That is true, Mrs, Affable, 
but I never took notice of it. 

Lady Senſible. For my part I always aſk God 
for every thing I want : when I begin my leſſons, 
I beg he will aſſiſt me to learn them well; when 
mama, papa, or any of my ſiſters are ill, I beg 
their recovery of him; when | deſire to have any 

thing, 
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thing, I pray God to put it into mama's heart 

to give it me; and God is ſo good and kind to 

me that he always hears my prayers, and grants 

me all I aſk. | 
Mrs. Afable. *Tis an excellent cuſtom, never 

leave it off, my dear. Let us, my dear children, 

uſe ourſelves to conſider God as our good father, 

and our bountiful maſter : a child hopes he ſhall 

obtain the reaſonable thing he aſks of his father, 

and a ſervant of his maſter. But as we know 

not our real neceſſities, and might aſk for things 

that would be hurtful, let this ever be the lan- 

guage of our prayers, and that of our hearts: 

Lord, grant me this or the other thing if it will _. 

be conducive to yaur. glory and my ſalvation. «//: 

But now, ladies, let us ſee, whether we muſt not 

ſay ſomething of geography : laſt time we learnt 

the names of the ſeveral parts of the earth, ſuch 

as an and, peninſula, continent, cape and iſthmus, 

To- day we muſt learn thoſe of the different parts 

ef the water. That vaſt heap or collection of 

waters, which you ſee ſurrounds the whole globe 

of the earth, is called the Ocean, or Sca. There 

are four ſeas or oceans, which take their name 

from the four points or quartets of the earth, 

towards which they are ſituated; and are, the 

North Sea, the South Sca, the Eaſtern Sea, and 

the Weſtern Sea. A ſtrait is a narrow paſſage 
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from one ſea to another, A gulph is a part of 
the fea that advances within the land. A bay is 
a gulph with a wide entrance. An archipelago is 
a ſea that contains a cluſter of iſlands. A lake is 
a large place full of water encompaſſed with dry 
land; and a river is a ſtream of water, that is 
continually running. Do you underſtand all 
this, my dear children ? 

Lady Charlotte. Ves, very well, Mrs. Affable; 
a gulph is a part of the ſea, that advances within 
land, like the gulph of Venice; a ſtrait is a nar- 
row paſs, that joins two ſeas together, as the 
rait of Gibraltar, which, join the main Ocean 
to the Mediterranean. | 

Mrs. Affable, Very well; and a ſea between 
two neighbouring iſlands, is alſo called a trait : 
look in this map. Between the iſland of Corſica 
and the iſland of Sardinia there is a narrow part 
of the ſea named the Boniface-Atraits. 

Lady Witty, Mrs. Affable, pray why is the 
narrow part of the ſea, which is between Italy 
and Sicily, called the Pharos of Meflina ? what 
is the mcaning of the word Pharos ? 

Mrs. Affable. 1 do not underſtand Greek, my 
dear, and the word Pharos is derived from the 
Greek language. But, perhaps, we may be able 
to find its meaning by the uſe made of a Pharos. 
Ships that are out at ſea cannot come within a 

certain 
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certain diſtance of land without danger; a light 
is put on the ſea-ſhore to give notice that land 
is not far off, and the ſailors ſeeing this light in 
the night-time, are warned not to approach. 
Ptolomy, one of the kings of Egypt, built ſo 
beautiful a watch-tower of marble, that it was 
reckoned one of the ſeven wonders of the world ; 
a light was placed upon this tower, to warn 
ſhips during the night, and ever ſince that time 
they have been called Pharos's; and it is from 
one of theſe watch- towers, the Pharos of Meſ- 
ſina, that this ſtrait takes its name. So then 
we may ſuppoſe, that the ſiguification of the 
word Pharos is a light to direct ſhips in the night. 

Lady Mary. So the lamps that are at our doors 
are Pharos's. 3-8; 

An. Afable. Yes, my dear. 

Miſs Molly, You ſaid there were ſeven won- 
ders of the world ; pray tell us what the reſt are, 

Ars. Affable, They are to the beſt of my 
remembrance, the walls and gardens of the city of 
Babylon. The tomb of Mauſalus. The Coloſſus 
of Rhodes. The temple of Diana at Epheſus. The 
labyrinth of Minos in the ifland of Crete, Tbe y- 
ramids of Egypt; and the Pharos, or watch- 
tower of Alexandria, built by Ptolomy, king of 
Egypt. 
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Lady Charlotte, Pray, what were all theſe 
things ? 

Mrs. Affable. Lady Senſible will explain them 
fo you. Come, my dear, tell theſe ladies what 
the tomb of Mauſolus was. 

Lady Senſible. There was a queen of Cari, 
named Artemiſia, famous in hiſtory for her ex- 


traordinary affection to her huſband Mauſolus; 


and when he died, ſhe built him a moſt magni- 
ficent tomb, ſince which time all tombs and 
monuments erected to honour the dead have 
been called Mauſoleums. 

Lady Charlotte. Oh ! now I know the reaſon 
why the monuments in Weſtminſter- Abbey are 
called Mauſoleums, I ſhall not forget the mean- 
ing of that name. | 

Lady Senſible. And yet, though this tomb 
was ſo magnificent as to be eſteemed a maſter- 
piece of art, Artemiſia did not think it worthy 
of containing the aſhes of her huſband. 

Lady Charlotte. Where did ſhe put them, 

Lady Senſible ? 
* Lady Sen/ible. She mingled them with her daily 
drink, and fo ſwallowed how's ; which act was 
at that time looked on as a great proof of affec- 
tion to her deceaſed huſband, 

Lady Witty. 88 was it not chis Artemiſia 


that 
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that fought on the ſide of Xerxes king of Perfia 
againſt the Greeks of Salamis? 

Mrs. Affable, No, my dear, the Artemiſia 
you mean, lived before this. But, ladies, 'tis 
time for us to take leave; next leſſon you ſhall 
have an account of the other wonders of the 
world. 
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DIALOGUE; 
The SEVENTH Dar. 


Lady Mary. 


OUR ſervant, Mrs. Affable; we are all 
come to ſee you again ; ſhall we not have 
a pretty fairy-tale to day ? 

Mrs. Affable. No, my dear, but inſtead of a 
fairy-tale, Lady Senſible will tell you the fable of 
the Labyrinth; which was one of the ſeven won- 
ders of the world. Now, when I call it a fable, 
I do not mean that it is intirely falſe, and that 
there never was ſuch a place as the Labyrinth, 
or ſuch perſons as Minos, Theſeus, and the reſt, 
whom you will hear mentioned, but only that 
truth is mixed with fiction in this ſtory; and 
: Hs. fables 
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fables are interwoven with the true aCtions of 
thoſe perſons. Come, Lady Senſible, begin, 
Lady Senſible, There was a king of Crete, 
whoſe name was Minos; the Athenians having 
Killed his ſon, he declared war againſt them, 
got a complete vitory, and condemned the 
Athenians to give once in every nine years ſeven 
young maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur, 
This Minotaur was a monſter, half a man and 
half a bull, and he was kept in a building or edi- 
fice called the Labyrinth; this building was 
contrived in ſuch a manner, that it was impoſ- 
ſible for any that entered to find their way out 
without a guide, for it had a thouſand intricate 
turnings and windings ; fo that the poor Athe- 


nians, who were ſhut up in it, would have pe- 


riſhed with hunger, if they had not been de- 
voured by the monſter. Theſeus, ſon to the 


king of Athens, reſolved to accompany the 
young perſons that were to be ſent that year 


into Crete, and endeayour to ſlay the Minotaur, 
At his arrival, Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, 
fell in love with Theſeus; and he promiſed to 
carry her to his own country and marry her, it 
ſhe would fave his life. Ariadne thereupon gave 
him a clue of thread, and bid him faſten one 
end to the door of the Labyrinth, and holding 
the reſt in his hand, unwind it as he went be 
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ward. He followed her directions, met the 
Minotaur, ſlew him, and, guided by the clue, 
found his way back to the door, and came out. 
And by that means the Athenians were freed 
from the obligation of ſending young people to 
be devoured by the monſter. When Theſeus 
ſet out on his return for Athens, Ariadne went 
with him, but he ſoon deſpiſed her; for a young 
lady, who goes away with a man, does not de- 
ſerve to be eſteemed. Early one morning, while 
ſhe was aſleep in an iſland, where they landed to 
paſs the night, he aroſe, went on board, and 
left her. When Ariadne waked, and ſaw the 
veſſel was gone, ſhe wept bitterly, and repented 
having left her father's palace ; but it was to no 
purpoſe to grieve. In the midſt of her diſtreſs it 
happened, that Bacchus the god of wine paſſed 
by, and as Ariadne was very beautiful, he took 
compaſſion on her, and married her ; ſhe had a 
crown upon her head, which Bacchus threw up 
into the heavens, and changed it into a conſtel- 
lation, which ſtill bears her name. Theſeus, 
at his departure from Athens, had promiſed his 
father Egeus, that if he returned victorious over 
the Minotaur, he would put up a white flag on 
his ſhip, as the ſignal of his ſucceſs; but he 
forgot it, and his father, who, during his abſence, 
went conſtantly every day to the ſea- ſide to wait 
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his arrival; coming one day at the uſual hour, 
he ſaw the veſſel enter the port without a white 
flag, and imagining his ſon was dead, he threw 
himſelf headlong into the ſea, and was drowned, 
Theſeus ſent gifts to the god Apollo, to return 
him thanks for his ſucceſs, and ordered that the 
ſame veſſel ſhould go annually with preſents in 
like manner, which was ever after obſerved, 
and all the time this ſhip was out of Athens, no 
one could be put to death till it returned, 

Lady Charlotte. Mrs. Affable, this Theſeus 
was a wicked man to leave the poor princeſs ſo, 
who had ſaved his life. 

Mrs. Afable. That is true, my dear; but if 

he had not left her in that manner, he muſt 
have married her, and no one likes to marry a 
young lady who runs after the men, While he 
ſtood in need of her aſſiſtance, he made her the 
fineſt promiſes in the world ; but the men pay 
but little regard to the promiſes they make to 
women, and are dclighted when they can de- 
ceive them, to make a jeſt of them afterwards, 
and tell every body, Do but ſee lady ſuch-a-one, 
'T told her that ſhe was handſome, and that I 
was dying for love of her, and ſhe is filly enough 
to believe me. 

Lady Mary. Fie | how deceitful that is ! why, 
it is down-right lying. But are all men ſo, Mrs. 
| Affable? 
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Affable? is there no mark to know them, who 
really love us, from thoſe that only ſeek to make 
game of us? 

Mrs. Afable. Yes, my dear. Suppoſe you 
were grown up, and a gentleman ſhould be in 
love with you, if he was in earneſt, he would 
not tell you ſo, but he would go to your papa 
and mama, and ſay to them, Your daughter is 
an amiable lady; if you pleaſe to grant her to 
me for a wiſe, I ſhall be greatly obliged to you, 
for I love her extremely. But if he only in- 
tended to make game of you, he would tell you 
privately, that he loved you, and defire you to 
ſay nothing of it to your papa and mama. 

Lady Mary. Mighty well; and then I would 
tell him immediately: Sir, I will acquaint my 
papa that you love me; and then how fooliſh 
he would look if he ſaid ſo only to laugh at 
me; would not he, Mrs. Aitable ? | 

Mrs. Afable. Without doubt, my dear, he 
would be ſadly out of countenance; and you 
muſt be as good as your word, and not fail to 
acquaint your papa and mama: but you muſt 
tell this to no one elſe, and never to your ac- 
quaintance, no, not to your woman. 

Lady Mitty. I would gladly know what truth 
there is in what Lady Senſible has juſt now 
told us, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Affable. Almoſt every thing, my dear, 
Inſtead of a monſter, the Minotaur was a Cretan 
commander, named Taurus ; the clue of thread 
was a map of the labyrinth, that Ariadne gave 
Theſeus : and that princeſs was not married to 
Bacchus, but to one of his prieſts, Now let 
me explain to you the other four wonders of the 
world. The walls of Babylon encompaſſed that 
great city, the capital of the greateſt empire in 
the univerſe, They were fifty miles in circum. 
ference, two hundred feet high, and ſo wide 
that ſix chariots could conveniently be drove 
a-breaſt on them; the hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon were full as wonderful as the walls. The 
Coloſſus of Rhodes was an image or ſtatue of the 
god Apollo, caſt in braſs, which the Rhodians 
dedicated to him, and ſet up at the entrance of 
the port of the city of Rhodes ; it was ſo large, 
and the feet were placed on two rocks ſo wide 
aſunder, that ſhips paſſed with full fails betwixt 
the legs; it was thrown down by an earthquake. 
The temple of Diana was a ſtately edifice in the 
city of Epheſus, dedicated to the goddeſs Diana. 
The extravagant fool Heroſtratus burnt it down, 
to render himſelf famous in hiſtory, "The pyra- 
mids of Egypt are famous piles of building, raiſed 
above four thouſand years ago, and ſtill to be 
ſeen in the neighbourhood of Grand Cairo. 
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They ſerved as burial- places for the kings of 
Egypt. The largeſt was twenty years in build- 
ing, though three hundred and ſixty thou- 
ſand men were conſtantly employed ; and thereon 
was an inſcription, importing, that only in leeks, 
onions, garlick, and other pulſe for the work- 
men, it coſt one thouſand eight hundred talents, 
which amounts to about four hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. But we have had fable enough, 
now for alittle geography ; let us take our map, 
we ſhall now divide all Europe into three prin- 
cipal parts; the upper or Northern part; the 
middle, and the Southern part. The Northern 
contains, from Weſt to Eaſt, the Britiſh iſles, 
which conſiſt in two large and a great number 
of ſmall iſlands. The moſt conſiderable of them 
is Great Britain, in which are the two united 
kingdoms, England on the ſouth, and Scot- 
land on the north; the other lefler iſland is 
named Ireland. 
Lady Mary. I did not know that I lived in 
Great Britain before. | | 
Mrs. Affable, Indeed, my dear, you do: 
London is the capital or chief city of England; 
Edinburgh is the capital of Scotland, and Dub- 
lin that of Ireland; theſe three kingdoms are go- 
verned by one prince, who is called the King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, On the eaſt of 
England 
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England you will find Denmark, the chief city 
of which is Copenhagen in the iſle of Zealand, 
Norway, which lies on the north of Denmark, 
belongs alſo to the king of Denmark; the capi- 
tal is Chriſtiana; the ſame monarch poſſeſſes 
alſo Iceland, an iſland ſtill more to the north 
of Europe than England. On the eaſt of Nor- 
way is Sweden, round the gulf of Bothnia in the 
Baltic fea : the capital of Sweden is Stockholm, 
And laſtly on the eaſt of Sweden is Ruſſia, or 
Moſcovy, an exceeding large country, whoſe 
capital is Moſcow, but Peterſhurg is at preſent 
the fineſt city, and the uſual reſidence of the 
Czarina, or empreſs, and of the court of Ruſſia, 
Theſe are the five principal parts that lie in the 
north of Europe; remember them well. Next 
time we'll learn thoſe that are to be obſerved 
in the middle part. 

Lady Witty. Yeſterday, Mrs. Afﬀable, I read 
in the French magazine the life of Peter the 
Great, who built the city of Peterſburg; I 
find it till more and more like the tale of Prince 
Charmer, which you told us ſome time ago, 

Mrs. Afﬀable. It is almoſt the ſame, my dear; 
and king Abſolute in ſeme manner reſembles 
Charles the XIIth king of Sweden. I will lend 
you his hiſtory, when you have done reading 
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Mr. Rollin. But come, ladies, let us hear what 
you have learnt of-the ſacred hiſtory, 

Lady Mary. When Iſaac was married to Re- 
becca, he prayed to God to ſend them children. 
God ſent her two ſons, the eldeſt was named 
Eſau and the other Facob. Now, ladies, you 
know, that among people of quality, none but 
the eldeſt h:s the title and the eſtate, and the 
youngeſt has not; ſo they called them my lord 
Lau and maſter Jacob. One day my lord had 
been out a hunting, and came home very hun- 
gry; when he came in, he found maſter Jacob, 
who had juſt been making ſome lentile porridge, 
and was going to eat it for dinner; my lord 
Eſau ſaid to him, Pray, brother, give me ſome 
of your porridge; indeed, ſaid maſter Jacob, I 
made but juſt enough for myſelf; but I will 
give you my porridge, if you will give me your 
title, Upon which Eſau, who was a glutton, 
conſented, and fold his title for a meſs of por- 
ridge. Thus Jacob became my lord, and Eſau 
was only maſter ever after. 

Mrs. Afable, You ſee, ladies, what folly men 
are brought to by gluttony, and *tis a moſt odi- 
ous fault ; for, belides its being a ſin, it makes 
thoſe, who give way to it, heavy, ſtupid, and 
unhealthy, and brings them to the grave before 
their time. I will ſay no more on this head, 

and 
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and I have too good an opinion of you, my dear 
children, to imagine that any of you is a glutton, 
*T'is ſo mean, brutiſh, and ſhameful a vice, that 
I would not fo much as ſuffer a young lady, 
whom I thought guilty of it, to keep you com- 
pany, How ! Miſs Molly, you colour; what, 
have you been ſo unfortunate as to offend in this 
kind? 

Aiſi Molly. Yes, Mrs. Aﬀable, a few days 
ago my maid would not give me tea in the even- 
ing, and I cried for above an hour after. 

Mrs. Afable. You muſt ftrive to get the bet- 
ter of this ſad fault, my dear; and if you will 
be a good girl, and have me to love you ſtill, 
you muſt repair your fault, Let's ſee what me- 
thod you intend to take for that purpoſe. 

Miſs Molly. I won't drink a drop of tea for 


a whole week; but then, Mrs. Aﬀable, you 


muſt not think any more of this fooliſh naughty 
thing I have done. | 


Mrs. Afable. My deareſt child, why ſhould I 


think any more about it? When we are ſorry 


for our faults, and endeavour to amend, God 
himſelf forgets them; I dare not think of re- 
membering them. Now tell your ſtory, my 
dear. 

Miſs Molly. Eſau did not love his brother 
Jacob, becauſe he had made him ſell his _ 
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and had robbed him of his father's bleſſing. So 
one day Rebecca faid to Jacob: I am afraid your 
brother Eſau will be revenged of you; there- 
fore, my ſon, go to your uncle Laban, and ſtay 
with him til] your brother's reſentment is over. 
Laban had two daughters. Leah, the eldeſt, 
was but plain, but Rachel was very beautiful, 
Jacob, after he had been ſome time with his 
uncle, fell in love with Rachel, and aſked her 
father's conſent to marry her, who made anſwer : 
I will give you my daughter Rachel, if you 
will be my ſervant for ſeven years. Jacob con- 
ſented 3 and ſo great was his love for Rachel, 
that the ſeven years ſeemed to him but as ſa 
many days, When the time was expired, Ja- 
cob married Rachel as he thought, but Laban 
deceived him, and inſtead of her, put into his 
bed his daughter Leah. As Jacob went to bed 
without candle, he did not find out the cheat 
his father-in-law had put on him; but in the 
morning, when it was day-light, he was very 
angry. Laban told him, that it was not the cuſ- 
tom in that country, to marry the youngeſt ſiſter 
before the eldeſt; but ſaid, if you will be my 
ſervant another ſeven years, in a week's time 1 
will give you Rachel. Jacob conſented, and 
after that, Laban ſeeing that God bleſſed him 
for Jacob's ſake, defired him to ſtay with him 
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ſtill, and promiſed him a great reward; but ho 
only endeavoured to cheat him: yet that did 
not hinder Jacob from growing very rich. He 
did not love his wife Leah, ſo God had com- 
paſſion on her, and ſent her a good many chil- 
dren, and did not give Rachel any, At laſt, 
however, Rachel had a ſon, whom ſhe named 
Joſeph. After this, Jacob left his father-in- 
law Laban, and returned to his own country; 
but as he was almoſt got there, he heard that 
his brother Eſau was coming to meet him with 
a great number of armed men: this frightened 
him ſadly, but God ſent an angel to encourage 
him, and Jacob appeaſed his brother's anger by 
preſents. 
Mrs. Afavle, Come, Lady Charlotte, your 
ory. | 
Lady Charlotte, Jacob ſettled with his whole 
family near the city of Shechem. He had twelve 
ſons, and a daughter, named Dinah, Dinah 
being curious, wanted to go out to ſee the 
young women of Shechem, Accordingly ſhe 
went, and the king's ſon having ſeen her, fell in 
love with her, and carried her of, Jacob's ſons 
hearing of it fell into a great rage; but the king 
ſaid to them: Be not angry about the matter, 
give my fon your ſiſter for a wife, and let us be 
friends with cach other. Dinah's brothers agreed 
| to 
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to this, but two of them, Simeon and Levi, 
were reſolved to be revenged. They treache- 
rouſly killed the king and his ſon, and all the 
men of Shechem, and took their wives priſoners. 
When Jacob heard of this wicked action, he 
was extremely angry with them, and was under 
ſome apprehenſion of a war from the neighbour- 
ing towns. But God encouraged him, and pro- 
miſed him, as he had done before to Abraham 
and Iſaac, to give the country where he then 
dwelt, to his children, Jacob after this left that 
place, and went to Bethel, After their arrival, 
Rachel had another ſon, and died juſt after he 
was born, having named him Benoni, that is, 
the ſon of my ſorrow ; but his father gave him 
the name of Benjamin. And Rachel was bu- 
ried near Bethlehem. 

Lady Witty. But methinks, Mrs. Affable, all 
Jacob's children were not good ; for Simeon 
and Levi were very unjuſt as well as cruel, to 
murder all the inhabitants of the city of She= 
chem, ſince all were not guilty, 

Mrs. Afable. Indeed, my dear, they were al- 
moſt all of them very wicked, as you will find 
by and by. Judah, from whom Chriſt was to 
deſcend, committed great crimes ; but there was 
one of them an excellent good man, and that 
was Zoſeph, 

Lady 
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Lady Senſible, Good God! there is ſuch 1 
pleaſure in doing one's duty, that I cannot con. 
ceive how any one can be wicked. For my part, 
I am ſure, when I have done a fault, I am ſo 
uneaſy in my mind, that I cannot get a moment's 
ſleep all night long; and were not Simeon 
and Levi, who murdered all theſe people, fadly 
troubled ? 

Mrs. A fable. Yes, my dear. When men be. 
gin to be wicked, their conſcience gives them 
great uneaſineſs; but if, notwithſtanding its re- 
proaches, they ſtill go on in their crimes, by little 
and little remorſe wears off; and at laſt the voice 
of conſcience is intirely ſtifled; which is the 
greateſt of all misfortunes. Take notice alſo, 
my dear children, how dangerous it is for a young 
lady to be curious, and to love gadding abroad, 
If Dinah had ſtayed at home, ſhe would not 
have occaſioned all theſe terrible misfortunes we 
have heard. Women are made for retirement, 
and ought to accuſtom themſelves to love it; and 
J have but a very indifferent opinion of a young 
perſon that loves to ramble, and to be ſeen every 
where. I told you ſome time ago, that it was 
every woman's duty, to look after her family; 
but how is it poſſible they can do this, and never 
be at home ? 
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Lady Witty. But, Mrs. Affable, the rich have 
ſervants to do it for them, and I always thought, 
that none but poor women were obliged to take 
care of their families. 

Mrs. Affable. You were very much miſtaken, 
my dear. God never ſaid, that the rich were 
not to eat their bread in the ſweat of their brow. 
The whole world is bound to work; *tis a penance 
laid upon all, and to look after the family is as 
much the duty of a lady of quality as that of a 
tradeſman's wife. Nay, even ſuppoſing that 
idleneſs were not a fin, yet ladies ſhould ever be 
taken up with the management of their houſes. 
My dear children, never let this be forgot. 
Though you were to be much richer than you 
are, yet if you do not look into your affairs 
yourſelf, your ſervants would reb you; your 
trades-people would agree with them, and over= 
ſell every thing, and you would become poor, 
or your children at leaſt; and nothing is more 
ſhameful than to fall into poverty through one's 
own imprudence and miſmanagement: the 
whole world laughs at ſuch poor people, and in- 
ſtead of being pitied, they are deſpiſed. 

Lady Mary. You ſay, that every body is com- 


manded to work, but kings and queens are not. 


Mrs. Aﬀable. Excuſe me, my dear, a good 
king, a good queen, work harder than the meaneſt 
of 
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of their ſubjects. There are two kinds of la- 
bour, that of the hands and that of the head: 
a huſbandman labours in tilling the ground, a 
mantua-maker makes gowns, a carpenter works 
upon wood, and ſo on: now this kind of labour 
is not very difficult, But the labour of the mind 
is much more toilſome ; and this is the work of 
kings and queens, As God will call them to an 


account for all the evil that happens by their 


fault, or through their negligence, they muſt 
think night and day, to inform themſelves of 
every thing that paſſes in their kingdom; and! 
aſſure you, that a good king, a great king, has 
not a moment's repole. 

Lady Witty. If that is the caſe, Mrs. Affable, 


there is no great pleaſure in being a king. 


Mrs. Afulle. Pardon me, lady Witty. A 
king may be the happieſt of all men, but then 
he muſt not allow himſelf a moment's reſt. This 
labour, which you look upon as painful, is all his 


happineſs, and all his glory. Tell me, my dear, 


does a tender mother find it troubleſome to be 
taken up with her children ? No, undoubtelly, 
Well! a good king is the father of his people, 


and very far from thinking it a trouble to be con- 


tinually labouring to procure. their happineſs, it 


gives him an infinite ſatisfaction. Farewel, my 


dear children: Our leſſon has been a little ſhort 
| | to- 
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to-day : indeed, I am not very well at preſent ; 
next time we will make it up. 
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DIAL OGUE- X. 
The EICHTH Dar. 


Mes. Afable. 


OOD morrow, ladies; to-day 1 ſhall 
pleaſe you. Yeſterday I read a very pretty 
tale. And now will tell it you. 

There was formerly a king extremely ena- 
moured with a princeſs, but, being inchanted, 
her reſolution was never to marry. He went 
and conſulted a fairy what he ſhould do to gain 
the love of this princeſs. You know, ſays the 
fairy to him, that the has a huge cat, of which 
the is extremely fond; ſhe is to marry the per- 
ſon that ſhall be nimble enough to tread on the 
cat's tail, That's no very difficult matter, ſaid 
the prince to himſelf, He took leave of the fairy, 
determined to cruſh the cat's tail to pieces, rather 
than fail treading on it, and haſtened to his miſ- 
trets's palace, Here puſs met him, with her 
back up, as uſual: the king up with his foot, 
but when he thought himſelf ſure, puſs turned 
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about ſo nimbly, that he miſſed his aim, A 
whole week was he watching an occaſion to 
tread on this fatal tail; it ſeemed full of quick. 
ſilver, being ever in motion; at length his ma. 
jeſty happily ſurpriſed puſs napping, and trod 
with all his ſtrength on its tail. Puſs awoke and 
mewed horribly ; then ſuddenly aſſumed the form 
of a large big man, and fixing his eyes full of 
anger on the prince, he faid : well ! thou ſhalt 
marry the princeſs, ſince thou haſt broke the 
charm which hindered it; but I will be re- 
venged. Thou ſhalt have a ſon, who ſhall always 
be unhappy, till the moment he finds out that 
his noſe is too long ; and if ever thou ſhalt pub- 
liſh this menace, thou ſhalt die that inſtant, 
Altho' the king was affrighted with the ſight of 
| tis gigantic man, who was a ſorcerer, he could 
not forbear laughing at his threats, As to the 


{ 

| 

( 

great length of my ſon's noſe, thought the king, } 

*tis what he will ſee or feel, if he has either eyes F 

| or hands. | | k 
| The ſorcerer diſappeared, and the king went WW 
| and waited on the princeſs, who agreed to marry 1 
him; but he did not live long with her, dying at 1 

the end of eight months: a month after, the 1 
queen was delivered of a prince who was named A 
Defire. He had large blue eyes, the fineſt in * 
the world, a pretty little mouth, but ſuch a . * 
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ſo large, that it covered half the face. The queen, 
at the ſight of this monſtrous noſe, was quite 
inconſolable ; but her ladies all told her, that the 
noſe was not ſo large as ſhe imagined ; it was a 
Roman noſe, and hiſtory made it appear that all 
heroes had large noſes, The queen, who doated 
on her ſon, was charmed with this taik, and by 
her frequently looking at Deſire, the noſe ceaſed 
to be ſo big. The prince was brought up with 
great care, and as ſoon as he could ſpeak, all 
manner of ill-natured ſtories were told before 
him of thoſe that had ſhort noſes. None were 
ſuffered to be about him but ſuch only, whoſe 
noſes had ſome reſemblance to his; and the 
courtiers, to ingratiate themſelves with her majeſty 
and the prince her ſon, made it a conſtant prac- 
tice ſeveral times a day to pull their little chil- 
dren by the noſe, to make it longer ; but it was 
loft labour; they had but very ſhort noſes when 
compared with Prince Deſire. As he grew up, 
he was inſtructed in hiftory ; and every great 
prince, or beautiful princeſs ſpoken of, had, to be 
ſure, a large noſe. His whole chamber was hung 
with pictures of perſons drawn with long noſes, 
and De/ire became fo accuſtomed to think a long 
noſe very beautiful, that for a kingdom he would 
not have wiſhed his ſhorter by a hair's breadth, 
When he came to be twenty years of age, and 
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it was thought proper to marry him, he was 
ſhewn the portraits of ſeveral princeſſes, and was 
charmed with that of Mignone, the daughter of a 
powerful monarch and heireſs of ſeveral king- 
doms ; but Deſire did not ſo much as think of 
theſe, ſo much was he taken up with her beauty, 
This princeſs, though lovely in his eyes, had a 
little turned-up noſe, that became her moſt pro- 


_ digiouſly, but brought the courtiers under the 


greateſt difficulties ; they had been ſo long uſed 
to ridicule diminutive ſhort noſes, that ſometimes 
they inadvertently dropped a jeſt on that of the 
princeſs ; but Deſire was in ſerious earneſt on 
this head, and two courtiers were forbid the 
court for ſpeaking diſreſpeafully of Mignone's 
noſe; others took warning by this example, and 
became more cautious, and one, among the reſt, 
told the prince, that a man could not be a comely 
man without a large noſe, but that it was the re- 
verſe with regard to female beauty; and that he 
had been informed by a Greek Scholar, who 
ſpoke Greek, that he had read in a Greck ma- 
nuſcript, that the beautiful Cleopatra had a noſe 
with the tip turned up. I his pleaſing tale was 
rewarded with a preſent of great value; and a 
ſplendid embaſſy was diſpatched to aſl: {ignore = 
in ntarriage. The princeſs was betrothed to him, 


and he was ſo impatient to ſeg her, that he went 
above 
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above nine miles to meet her; but as he ad- 
vanced to kiſs her hand, the ſorcerer was ſeen 
to deſcend; who carried off the princeſs before his 
eyes, and left him inconſolable. Deſre took a 
reſolution never to ſee his kingdom again, till he 
had found Mignone. He would not allow any 
of his court to attend him; he got upon a ſtout 
horſe, gave him the bridle, and let him take his 
own way. The horſe came upon a vaſt plain, 
vihere, on the whole day's journey, not a houſe 
was to be ſeen: both the man and horſe were 
near famiſhed ; at laſt, in the evening he got 
ſight of a cavern, where alittle light appeared; he 
went in, and found a little aged woman, who 
ſeemed to be above a hundred. She put on her 
ſpectacles to look at the prince; her noſe was ſo 
ſhort, that ſhe was a good while before ſhe could 
fix them. The prince and fairy (for ſhe was 
one) burſt out a laughing with looking at each 
other, and both together cried out, O! what a 
queer noſe | not ſo queer as yours neither, ſaid 
De/ire to the fairy; but madam, let the noſes be 
ſuch as they are; and now be ſo kind as to give 
me ſomething to eat, for I am almoſt ſtarved, and 
my poor horſe too; ay, with all my heart, 
anſwered the fairy; tho' you have a comical noſe, 
you are ſtill the ſon of my beſt friend. I could 
not love an own brother better, than I did the 
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king your father; he had a very pretty noſe; 
and pray what's wanting to mine? faid Deſire, 
oh ! nothing, replied the fairy ; indeed there is 
only too much of it: but no matter; a man may 
be a very worthy man, and yet have too long a 
noſe. But, as I was telling you, I had a great 
kindneſs for your father ; in thoſe days I received 
many a viſit from him ; and now that I talk of 
theſe days, do you know that I was extremely 
Pretty at that time; and he would tell me fo : 1 
Vnuſt give you an account of the converſation 
- which paſſed betwixt us the laſt time he ſaw me, 
Ah! madam, I ſhall hear you with great pleaſure, 
faid Deſire, when T have ſupped; pray conſider that 

I have eat nothing this whole day. Poor lad, 
ſaid the fairy, he is in the right on't ; it was quite 
out of my mind: well, I will ſet your ſupper be- 
fore you, and whilſt you are eating, I will diſ- 
patch my ſtory in a few words ; for I don't love 
your long-winded ſtories; too long a tongue is 
more intolerable than too long a noſe ; and I 
remember what made me more admired in my 
youth was that I talked but little; at leaſt they 
uſed to ſay ſo to the queen my mother ; for ſuch 
as you fee me, I am no leſs than the daughter of 
a great king. My father—Your father, ſaid the 
prince interrupting her, eat when he was hun- 
gry. No queſtion of that, returned the fairy, 
and 
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and you ſhall ſup out of hand. I was only going 
to tell you that my father I will hear no- 
thing till I have eat, ſaid the prince, who was 
going to be in a paſſion, However, having need 
of the fairy, he cooled, and ſaid mildly to her, 
the pleaſure I ſhall have in hearing you, I know, 
may make me forget that I am hungry, but my 
poor horſe, that won't underſtand you, wants 
feeding. The fairy bridled up at this compliment, 
you ſhall wait no longer; and calling her ſer- 
vants, ſhe ſaid, you are very polite, and for all 
the enormous ſize of your noſe, you are very 
amiable. Deuce take the old hag with my noſe, 
faid the prince to himſelf, one would think my 
mother had robbed her of what 1s wanting in 
| her's. Were I not ſo ſharp fet, I would leave 
this clatterer that imagines herſelf ſo ſparing of 
her words. One muſt be fooliſh indeed not to 
know one's own faults ; this it is to be born a 
princeſs ; flatterers have ſpoilt her ; and brought 
her to believe that ſhe talked but little. Whilſt 
the prince was taken up with theſe thoughts, the 
maids were ſpreading the cloth, and the prince 

wondered at the fairy, who aſked them a thou- 
ſand queſtions, merely for talking ſake ; above 
all he took notice of one of her women, who, 
from every thing ſhe ſaw, took an occaſion to 
praiſe her miſtreſs's prudence, Egad, thought the 
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prince, as he was eating, I am glad I came hi- 
ther. This inſtance ſhews how wiſe I was in 
not liſtening to flatterers ; thoſe wretches praiſe 
us with impudence, they either conceal our faults 
from us, or make them into perſections; for my 
part, I never will be duped by them ; no, thank 
God, I am no ſtranger to my defects. Poor 
Deſire honeſtly believed, and was not aware that 
they who had praiſed his noſe, made a jelt of 
him, as the fairy's woman did of her; for the 
prince fav her more than once turn about and 
laugh; as to himſelf he ſaid not a word, but eat 
molt heartily. Prince, ſaid the fairy to him, 
when he had almoſt his fill, pray turn a little 
aſide ; the ſhadow of your noſe really hinders n: 
from ſeeing what is on my plate. Come, now, 
let us talk of your father; I uſed to go to his 
court, when he was but a little boy; but it is 
now forty years fince I retired to this ſolitude, 
Tell me a little, what is the life now at court; 
are the ladies till fond of gadding ? In my time, 
they uſed to be ſeen the ſame day at the aſſembly, 
ring, plays, balls—Blefs me!] what a long noſe 
yours is, I ſhall never uſe myſelf to bear the 
light of it. Let me beg of you, madam, an- 
ſwered Deſire, to give over talking of my noſe, 
it is ſuch as it is; what is it to you ? I am eaſy, 
I] would not have: it ſhorter ; noſes are not left to 
our 
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our choice, Oh! poor Deſire, ſaid the fairy, I 
ſee this frets you, that is not my deſign ; on the 
contrary, I am a friend of yours, I will ſerve 
you; but really I can't but be ſhocked at your 
noſe ; however I will take care not to ſpeak any 
more of it, and ſhall even endeavour to fancy 
that you are flat-noſed, though in truth your noſe 
would furniſh out enough for three common 
noſes. Deſire having ſupped, grew ſo enraged at 
the endleſs prattle of the fairy about his noſe, 
that he ſprung on his horſe, and went off. 


Wherever he paſſed, he thought the people mad, 


all talked of his noſe ; but yet he had been uſed 
to hear ſo much about the comelineſs of his noſe, - 
that he could never bring himſelf to think that it 
was long. The aged fairy, who intended to do - 
him a real ſervice, took it into her head, notwith- 
ſtanding his late diſpleaſure, to confine Mignone 


In a cryſtal palace, and placed it in the prince's 


road. Defire, tranſported with joy, immediately 
endeavoured to break it, but it was paſt his 
ſtrength. Having loſt all hopes, he was for 
drawing near, that he might, at leaſt, ſpeak to 
the princeſs, who on the other fide held out her 
hand towards the cryſtal wall, He would 
fain have kiſſed the hand, but whichever way he 
turned, the prominence of his noſe kept his 
mouth out of reach. He then diſcovered, for the 
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firſt time, the extraordinary length of his noſe, 
and Jaying hold of it with his hand, to put it 
aſide, it muſt be owned, he ſaid, that my noſe is 
really too long. At this the palace inſtantly fell 
to picces, and the aged fairy, who held Mignone 
by the hand, ſaid to the prince, own yourſelf 
greatly obliged to me; all my talking to you 
about your noſe would have never brought you 
to perceive the defect, had it not proved an ob- 
ſtacle to your wiſhes ; and thus it is that ſelf. 
love caſts a veil on the deformities both of the 
mind and the body: it is in vain that reaſon 
{ſtrives to unveil them to us; we are never con- 
vinced, till that ſame ſelf-love finds them con- 
trary to its intereſt, Deſire, whoſe noſe was now 
reduced to the common ſize, made his advan- 
tage of this moral; he and Mignone were mar- 
ried, and lived very happily together a great 
many ycars. 

Lady Witty. Indeed you ſaid very right that 
this was a pretty tale. But pray, Mrs. Affable, 
is it poſſible to be ignorant of one's own defects? 
I have always thought, that I was not pretty, 
and ſhould any one tell me the contrary, 1 
ſhould think they made game cf me, 

Mrs. Afable. Self-love has told you, that 
you are not pretty, but I could lay a wager that 
you do not think yourſelf ugly. 

Lady 
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Lady Witty, When ] look at myſelf, I think 
myſelf ugly, but it has often been ſaid before me 
that I am one of thoſe, who, though ugly, ſtill 
pleaſe; ſo that I think myſelf ugly, and at the 
fame time agreeable. 

Mrs. Afable, Well, my, dear, ſhould ſome 
coxcomb of a flatterer tell you that you are 
pretty, you might, at firſt, think that he made 
a jeſt of you, but were he often to repeat this, you 
would find yourſelf ſomething diſpoſed to believe 
him, It is very eaſy to forget one's defects, 
without a good friend to put us in mind of them. 
Now for our ſtories. Begin lady Mary: 

Lady Mary. Jacob loved his ſon Joſeph. 
better than his other children, becauſe he was a 
better man than his brothers, and was the ſon of 
his dear Rachel; but he was hated by his bro- 
thers, on ſeveral accounts. One day Joſeph ſaw 
them do ſomething very bad ; he acquainted his 
father Jacob of it, which made his brothers 
angry; another day, he ſaid to them, I have 
dreamed that we were in a held making up 
wheat-ſheaves, but all your ſheaves bowed down 
before mine; another time I dreamed that the 
ſun, the moon, and the eleven ſtars, proſtrated 
themſelves before me. Though Jacob thought 
that God had ſent theſe dreams to Joſeph, yet 
tie chid him for telling them, and ſaid to him, 
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Do you believe that your mother and T, and 
your brothers, are to be your ſervants ? Jacob's 
other children were then very angry with Joſeph, 
and one day when they were tending their flocks 
a great way oft, they ſaw Joſeph coming, Jacob 
having ſent him to know how they did, and they 
ſaid, here is our dreggaer, let us kill him. Reu- 
ben, who was not ſo wicked as the others, ſaid, 
no don't let us kill him, but throw him into a 
great hole, and Reuben intended to come back 
in the night and draw him out of this hole. But 
when he was gone, Jacob's ſons ſaw ſome mer- 
chants coming, who were going into Egypt ; 
they drew Joſeph out of the pit and ſold him to 
theſe merchants for a ſlave. When Reuben came 
at night to fave Joſpeh, he was much trouble 
not to find him, and fell a- crying; but his bro- 
thers took Joſeph's coat, and having made it ail 
over bloody, ſent it to Jacob, who thought that 
ſome wild beaſt had devourcd Joſeph, for Which 
he was extremely com erned. 

Lady Charlotte, Pray, Mrs. Affable, are we 
to believe dreams ? 

Ars. Qauble. No, my dear, it is the greate't 
folly in the world. It is true, God has ſome- 
times made uſe of dreams to reveal his will to 
his ſervants, but we are not good enough to ex- 
pect ſuch favours ; beſides, it is very rare, and 
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never happened but in things of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence. 

Miſs Molly. Mrs. Affable, I know a lady who 
interprets every bedy's dreams; ſhe alſo pours 
coffee on the table, and then tells the meaning 
of the coffee ſhe has poured out; ſhe alſo tells 
her friends every thing that will happen to them; 
it is my ladſÿy— 

Mrs. Affable. My dear, you muſt never name 
perſons, when you ſay things that are not to 
their advantage; as this lady is very filly, you 
muſt by no means tell us her name. Mind, 
children, it is only God who knows what is to 
come: now one mult be ſimple indeed to think, 
that God muſt diſcover it every time one ſhall 
ſpill a diſh of coffee; any perſon with a ſmall 
ſhare of ſenſe muſt laugh at all theſe ſuper- 
ſtitions. e 

Lady Mitiy. But, Mrs. Affable, theſe expli- 
cations of dreams ſometimes prove true. 

Ars. Affable, Yes, by mere chance, once in a 
thouſand times; ſo it is a folly to be merry or 
ſad for a dream. Come, lady Charlotte, go on 
with the {tory of Joſeph. | 

Lady Charlotte. The merchants, who had 
bought Joſeph, fold him to a great Egyptian 
lord, Joſeph ſeeing himſelf a ſlave, reſolved to 
ſerye his maſter faithfully ; his. name was Poti- 
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phar, and he gained his lord's affection. Po- 
tiphar had a very wicked wife, and ſhe was for 
enticing Joſeph to betray his maſter 3 Joſeph 
never would do ſuch a bad thing, and Potiphar's 
wife being provoked at him, told her huſband, 
that Joſeph was a wicked man, who betrayed 
him. Potiphar, who did not know his wife 
would lie, was very angry at Joſeph, and put 
him in priſon; he ſtayed thee a long time, but 


the maſter of the priſon, moved with his virtue, 


had a great friendſhip for him. There were in 
this priſon two officers belonging to the king of 
Egypt; his name was Pharaoh; one was his 
cupbearer, that is, he who gave out his drink; 
the other was the chief of the bakers, or he that 


furniſhed bread. One day the cupbearer ſaid 
to Joſeph, I dreamed that I had very fine grapes, 
and ſqueezed them in a cup, and the king drank 


the juice of thoſe grapes, Joſeph ſaid to him, 
the meaning of this dream is, that the king will 
pardon you, and reſtore you to your place ; when 
you return to court, be ſo kind as to ſpeak to the 
king for me, that I may be taken out of priſon, 


for I am innocent. The chief baker ſaid to Jo- 


ſeph, I dreamed alſo, that I was carrying on 
my head a baſket full of cakes, and that the 


birds came and eat them. Joſeph made anſwer, 
this dream means that you will be hanged, and 
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the birds will eat your body. All theſe things 
happened as Joſeph had forctold ; but when che 
cupbearer was at court, he forgot his friend Jo- 
ſeph, who continued in priſon. 

Mrs. Afable. You ſee, ladies, hat God ſent 
theſe dreams and others, which we thai] ſpeak of, 
to ſhew the innocence of Joſeph. It was a mi- 
racle which God did to reward him, and make 
him happy; now it muſt not be thought, that 
God works miracles for nothing, and that he 
will diſcover to man, without neceſſity, what is 
to come. And fol tell you again, that to ſet 
up to explain dreams is a great folly, and ſuch 
as have any ſenſe ridicule every thing that is 
ſaid on this head. | 

Lady Senſible, Mrs. Affable, I am very an- 
gry at the cupbearer that forgot his poor friend 
Joſeph, 

Mrs. Affable. They who live at court, my 
dear, have but little friendſhip ; they are only 
taken up with a deſire of pleaſing the king in 
order to make their fortune : they will ſome- 
times tell you, that they are your friends and 
will do you ſervice, but you are no ſooner out of 
their preſence than out of their thoughts; inſo- 
much that promiſes are not to be believed, till 
one is aſſured that they have a great deal of vir- 
tue; and they are very happy, who do not ſtand 
in any need of them, 
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Lady Witty. What, are all thoſe ladies deceit: 
ful who go to court ? 


Mrs. Aſfuble. No, my dear, all that go to 


court are not courtiers ; thoſe are courtiers who 


have the prince's favour, who are for making 
their fortune by this favour, and are jealous of 
all that come near their maſter. 

Lady Witty, Methinks, if I was in favour 
with the princeſs, or the queen, that would 
not make me worſe; and I would be overjoyed 
to ſerve every body. 

Mrs. Afable. You think ſo, my dear, but the 
favour of princes alters the heart; and to pre- 
ſerve a good heart at court, one muſt have much 
more virtue there, than in any other place. But 
let us return to-our ſtory. Obſerve, ladies, that 
Joſeph faithfully obeyed his maſter, and the man 
who commanded in priſon, though he was not 
born to be a ſlave, and that by his behaviour he 
gained their favour. 

Lady Mary. Pray, Mrs. Affable, did Joſeph 
always remain in priſon ? 

Mrs. Afable, No, my dear; Miſs Molly: is 
going to tell us the reſt of the ſtory. 

Mis Molly. Pharaoh dreamt one day, that he 
ſaw ſeven fine cows ſo fat that it was a pleaſure 
to look at them; on a ſudden he ſaw ſeven cows 
ſo lean that they were nothing but ſkin and 

bones; 
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bones; theſe ſeven lean cows eat up the ſeven 
fat ones. And the king, when he waked, ſent 
for the moſt learned men of Egypt to interpret 
his dream, but they could not, becauſe God had 
not yet taught them what it meant; then the 
cupbearer remembered Joſeph, and told the king 
that he had interpreted both his dream and that 
of the chief baker. Joſeph was ſent for, and he 
ſaid to the king; the ſeven fat cows ſignify 
that during ſeven years there will be a great deal 
of corn ; but aſter this time, there will be ſeven 
years in which there will be no corn, and theſe 
are the ſeven lean cows which will eat up the 
ſeven fat ones. "The king ſaid to Joleph ; ſince 
thou haſt known the evil, thou muſt provide the 
remedy; I leave thee in power to do what thou 
ſhalt think fit in my kingdom. Then Joſeph or- 
dered great houſes to be built, and when every 
one had his proviſion of corn, he bought all that 
remained, and put it in the houſes which he had 
built, and at the end of ſeven years all theſe 
houſes or barns were full of corn. It was not 
known why Joſeph did fo, but it was ſoon diſ- 
covered, for, after the ſeven years, the corn, 
which had been ſown, did not come up, and the 
Egyptians were obliged to go and buy the king's 
corn, of which Joſeph had the care. Thus 
Pharaoh perceived the wiſdom of Joſeph, and 
raiſed 
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raiſed him to the greateſt dignity in his king. 
dom. 

Lady Mary, How glad I am to fee poor Jo- 
ſeph out of priſon ! Pray tell me, Mrs. Afﬀable, 
did not he ſend word to his father Jacob, that 
he was ſtill living ? 

Ars. Affable. That we ſhall ſee at our next 
meeting; to-cay, we have only time to repeat 
our geography. You remember, Lady Senſible, 
that we found five large parts in the north of 
Europe; there are four in the middle, tell them 
to theſe ladies. 

Lady Sen/ible. In the weſt is France, the capital 
is Paris; to the caſt of France lies Germany, the 
capital is Vienna; north- eaſt of Germany is Po- 
land, the capital is Cracow; ſouth of Poland 
is Hungary, the capital is Buda. 

Mrs. Afable. Belides theſe four principal parts 
of Europe in the middle, there are three other 
countries about France; the Low Countries to 


- the north, Switzerland to the caſt, and Savoy 


alſo to the eaſt, but more towards the ſouth than 
Switzerland. 

Lady Titty, Which are properly the Low 
Countries ? 

Ars. Affable. That tract of land which is be- 
tween the north-ſea, France and Germany; and 
they are ſo called, becauſe they lie towards the 
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ſea, and in moſt parts the country is flat, and 
in others but little raiſed, They are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into the Northern or Proteſtant Low Countries, 
and the Southern or Catholic Low Countries, The 
Northern or Proteſtant Low Countries are known 
by two names, that of the United Provinces, from 
their uniting together, not to be longer ſubject 
to the king of Spain their maſter, who was for 
oppreſſing them; and that of Holland, from the 
principal of the ſeven provinces ; the capital 
city of them is Amſterdam, 

Lady Charlotte. Have theſe provinces no king 
now ? 

Mrs. Afable. No, my dear, they are a re- 
public ; that is, a ſtate governed by ſeveral per- 
ſons ; for when there is but one that governs in 
a ſtate, that ſtate is called a monarchy. 

Lady IWitty. Are not the Catholic Low 
Countries called by ſome other name ? 

Mrs. Afulle. Yes, my dear, they are alſo 
called Flanders, from the name of one of the 
principal provinces. This country at preſent 
belongs to three ſovereigns, to the king of France, 
the queen of Hungary, and the States General. 
That which belongs to the king of France is 
called French Flanders, the capital city is Liſle 3 
that under the queen of Hungary is called Au- 
firian Flanders, and Bruflels | is the capital; and 

that 
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that belonging to the States-General is called 
Dutch Flanders : all this you ſee diſtinctly marked 
in the ſecond map of Flanders in the Atlas Me- 
thodique. | 

Lady Mary, And what is the capital of Sa- 
_ Voy? 
Ars. Affable, Chamberry, This is a coun- 
try all over mountains; the tops of them are al- 
ways covered with ſnow, and the vallies full 
of ice; it belongs to a prince called the king of 
Sardinia. Bern is the capital of Switzerland, 
the higheſt country in Europe, and one of the 
freeſt ſtates in the world. It is compoſes of 
thirteen cantons, or provinces, and fome other 
provinces in alliance, all independent one of 
another, and forming a powerful republic, 
Adicu, ladies, ſee to learn your leſſons well, 
and I will endeavour to find out a tale for our 
next meeting. 
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DIALOGUE XI. 
The NIN TH Dar. 


Lady Mitt). 


Y dear Mrs. Affable, I have a pretty 
ſtory to tell theſe ladies, and it is not a 


tale, it really happened at Paris to a lady mama 


knew, and yeſterday ſhe received a letter in 
which this ſtory is ſet down. 

Mrs. Affable. I ſhall be very glad to hear it, 
25 well as theſe ladies. 


Lady Witty, Mama whilſt ſhe was at Paris, 


was acquainted with a lady who had a daughter 
called Miſs July. Miſs July is the beſt tem- 
pered creature in the world; ſhe never hurt any 
body, not even beaſts; and ſhe is uneaſy when 
the ſees a fly killed. One day, as Miſs July 
was taking the air, ſhe ſaw a poor dog that ſome 
little boys were dragging along with a ſtring 
to throw him into the river; the poor dog was 
very ugly and all over dirt: July took pity of it, 


and ſaid to the little boys, I will give you a ſhil- 


ling, if you will give me the little dog. Her wait- 
ing maid ſaid, What will you do with this dog? 
it 
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it is an ugly creature. That is true, ſaid July, bre 
but it is unfortunate ; if I forſake it, no body WII 
will have pity on it. She had the dog waſhed 
and put it in her coach; when ſhe returned home, 
all the family laughed at her; but that has not 
hindered her from keeping this poor creature for 
theſe three years paſt, About a week ago, when 
ſhe was a-bed and juſt falling aſleep, her dog 
Jumped upon her bed and began to pull her by the 
ſleeve ; it kept barking ſo loud, that ſhe awaked, 
and having a lamp in her chamber, ſhe ſaw that 
her dog, whilſt he kept barking, looked under 
the bed. July being frightened, ran and opened 
the door and called the ſervants, who by good 
luck were not yet gone to bed. They came into 
her chamber, and found under the bed a thief, 
who had concealed himſelf there with a dagger; 
and the thief ſaid, that he would have killed Miſs 
in the night, to take away her diamonds: and fo 
her poor dog ſaved her life, 

Mrs. Afable, You very juſtly told us, my 
dear, that your ſtory was a very pretty one, It 
is certain, that pity, even to animals, is a ſign 00 
of a generous heart; but I am highly pleaſed e 
with this thought of your Miſs July: this dog i; a 
not pretty, but 15 unfortunate. Among perſons of 

\ 


humanity every creature in diſtreſs meets with 


compaſſion and regard, and for this reaſon, well- 
| 1 bred 
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bred perſons treat their domeſtics and workmen 
with mildneſs. 

Lady Mary. Are all thoſe 33 ? 

Mrs. Affable. Put yourſelf in their place, my 
little friend; for inſtance, your governeſs had 
formerly ſervants of her own, ſhe commanded 
and they obeyed her ; but being now reduced, 
ſhe is to obey others, You eaſily perceive, that 
this muſt give her ſome uneaſineſs: the other do- 
meſtics, who never have been rich, are not 
unhappy, if they have good maſters; but if they 
are ſcolded without reaſon, or deſpiſed, if one 
fxcxaks harſhly to them, they ſay within them- 
ſelves, how unhappy am I] to be forced by po- 
verty to ſerve theſe wicked people, who uſe me 
ill, who ſpeak to me as if I was a ſlave, though 
they are creatures of the ſame nature as myſelf, 
The beſt maſters have humours, which ſome- 
times make their domeſtics miſerable, fo that 
they are to be pitiedz and beſides, my dear, 
thoſe poor people already ſuffer enough; your 
footmen, your chairmen are expoſed in the ſtreet 
to the rain, the wind and the cold, whilſt you 
are warm in your coach, or chair ; they have 
a thouſand other cauſes of vexation, ſo that it 
would be very cruel to occaſion them any more. 
The like may be ſaid of all who are obliged to 
work for their livelihood ; great care ſhould be 

taken 
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taken not to make them more unhappy than 
they are. For inſtance, you ſend for a poor 
workman, 2nd when he is come, you make him 


wait an hour or two, or order him to be told, 


that he muſt come again, that you may have 
time to ſpeak to him. You don't think, that 
whilſt he is running about, his work does not go 
on, that you make him Joſe his time, that he 
will be obliged to work in the night-time, to 
make an end of his work, or otherwiſe his fa. 
mily will have no bread, Is it not very cruel 
to do all theſe things? 

Lady Mitiy. Indeed, Mrs. Affable, one does 
not think of theſe things. I make my ftay- 
maker and ſhoemaker come and go for three 
or four days before it ſuits my conveniency to 
try on my ſtays or my ſhoes; I could almoſt cry 
to think of it. As for ſervants, Mrs. Affable, 
they are ſo very ſaucy that one can hardly pity 
them. 

Mrs. Afable. My dear, it is moſtly bad maſ- 


ters that make bad ſervants. You don't love 


them, neither do they love you ; they ſerve you, 
becauſe they want your money, but at the ſame 
time they curſe their poverty, which forces them 
to ſerve you. I ſhall always remember what my 
Lady B——uſed to ſay to a moſt lovely daughter 
of her's, whom ſhe has loſt, and who, unquel- 
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tionably, might, in time, have ſerved as a pat- 
tern for all ladies. V you weuid be wel! ſervedy 
my dear, behave fo, that your dome/iics may ſerve 
10: with pleaſure, and not merely for intereſt ; that 
they may not think of the wages you give them, but 
ef the ſatisfaetion they find in ſerving you. Look 
«por every harſh ꝛuord ſpoken to them as a crime: 
lt them knew by your leoks and your words that you 
are obliged to them, when they do their duty, and 
that you take an intereſt in their welfare, their ficks 
neſſes, and their troubles. If you felimv my advice, 
your domeſtics will look on you as a mother; they 
will reſpecl you, and would rather earn four gui- 
neas in your family than eight elſewhere. Such, 
my dear children, was the advice this worthy 
good lady uſed to give her daughter, and the 
young lady practiſed the mother's leitons, ſo as 
to be adored by all the family. She always 
uſed to ſay, Pray do this; ſhe always thanked 
them with a ſweet and ſatisfied look for any ſer- 
vices they did her; and when ſhe was obliged to 
reprove them, it was without any ſcolding, ſo 
that they were extremely afraid to diſpleaſe her; 
and when ſhe died, they were as much grieved 
as if they had loſt their own child. | 

Lady Titty, Well, Mrs. Aﬀable, I will be 
like this Miſs, and be good to my ſeryants; but 

Vor. I. N I ſhall 
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J ſhall be put to ſome trouble, for my governeſs 
checks me, when I ſpeak to them. 

Mrs. Afable. She is in the right, my dear; 
you are to be good among your ſervants, but 
not familiar with them ; that would bring them 
to a want of due reſpect. 

Lady Charlotte, What is being familiar with 
domeſtics ? 

Mrs. Aﬀable. It is to ſpeak to them without 
any occaſion, to laugh and play with them, aſc 
them news, and tell them what you have done. 

Mifs Melly, Why, Mrs. Aﬀable, mama doe; 
all that with her woman; ſhe tells her every 
thing ſhe does, and her woman ſometimes chives 
her as if ſhe was a little gil. 

Mrs. Afable. In the firſt place, my dear, you 
are never to tell what your mama does, eſpecially 
when you think it not right; ſecondly, your 
mama has very good reaſon for doing as ſhe does; 
it is now twenty years that ſhe has had her wo- 
man, and ſhe knows, that ſhe loves her above 
any thing in the world, and that the has retuſed 
to go and live with other ladies, though they 
'have offered her much greater wages, When 
your mama is ſick, this poor woman won't goto 
bed, but fits up with the nurſe; beſides the | 
knows her to be a faithſul and finccre perſon, 
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who has always given her good advice, and never 
Aattered her. When it is one's happineſs to have 
ſuch a ſervant, ſhe is rather to be looked upon as 
a friend; and the liberty which the takes of 
finding faults ſometimes, is to be forgiven, be- 
cauſe it is known to proceed from aſfection, and 
to be for our good; but theſe kind cf domeſtics 
are ſcarce, ſo that it may {till be ſaid in general, 
that it is dangerous to be familiar with them. 
But the ſervants have made me forget a pretty 
ſtory, which | intended to tell you: Lady Sen- 
ſible and I read it together laſt night, and ſhe 
will tell it. 

Lady Senſible. There was a traveller, who loſt 
himſelf in a foreſt; it was almoſt night, and 
having ſpied a den, he went in to ſtay till the 
next day; but a moment afterwards, he ſaw a 
lion coming towards the den. The man was in 
a great fright, and thought that the lion was 
going to eat him up. The lion walscd on three 
feet, and held up the fourth; he came thus to 


the traveller and ſhewed him his paw, in which 


there was a large thorn ; the niau took out the 
thorn, and having torn his pocket handkerchief, 
wrapped the lion's paw in it. his animal, by 
way of thanking him, fawned upon him like a 
dog, did him no harm, and the next day the 
man went his way. Some years alter, the man, 
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for ſome crime he had committed, was cons 
demned to be torn by wild beaſts; when he was 
in a place called the Arena, they let out againſt 
him a furious lion, which, at firſt, run at him to 
devour him; but when he came near the man, he 
ſtopt to look at him, and knowing him to be 
the ſame who had taken the thorn out of bi, 
foot, he went up to him moving his head and 
tail, to ſhew the pleaſure he had in ſeeing him 
again. 'The emperor was very much ſurpriſed 
at this ſight, and having ordered the man to be 
brought to him, he aſxed him, if he knew 
the lion; the criminal gave him an account 
of the adventure, and the emperor pardoncd 
him. 

Lady Charl;tte. Pray, Mrs. Affable, did the 
emperors uſe to ſee criminals put to death? 
that was very crue!, methinks. ; 

Mrs. Afable. Yes, my dear; but the moſt 
abominable is, that ladies, and all the quality, 
uſed to go and ſce this ſhocking ſight ; they 
flocked thither as to the opera or play. An- 
other of their diverſions was to ſee men, called 
gladiators, fight, and cut one another e 
for money. | 

Lady Mary. Indeed, Mrs. Affable, I am very 
glad I was not born among ſuch an odious peo- 


ple. The other day two men were fighting be- 
fore 
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fore my window, and I would not look at them, 
but my maid ſaid, ſhe was very glad of it, for 
ſhe had never ſeen the like before; and ſince 
that, I don't love her. Why don't they hinder 
theſe people from fighting? If I was queen, I 
would have them put in priſon. | 

Lady I/itty, And fo would I, my dear; but 
inſtead of that, they are encouraged, I ſaw one, 
the other day, as J was paſſing by, that bit the 
arm of the other he fought with, as if he had 


been a dog; I was in the coach and cried out as 


loud as I cou'd, and called them names that were 
there, and did not hinder theſe two men from 
fighting. 

Mrs. A fable. You are very much in the right, 
my good children, to abhor all ſuch things. But 
it is late, let us make haſte and get our ſtories 
over; begin, Miſs Molly. = 

Tris Milly. You know, ladies, that Jacob 
nad ſ:veral children, and a great number of ſer- 
vants; he had but little corn left to make bread, 
and having heard that it was ſold in Egypt, he 
t.1d to his ſons, Take money and go into Egypt | 
to buy corn. Jacob's ten children ſet out for 
Egypt, but he kept little Benjamin with him. 
When Jacob's children came before Joſeph, 
they did not know him, but he !:new them very 
well; and, pretending to be angry, ſaid, You are 
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pics. you ate cone into this country to betray 
the king. They anſwered, proftrate before him, 


My lord, we late not ſpies, but we are brethren, 


and children of the func fathet; we have another 
brother at home, heſides one who died long ago. 
You ar- liar», f.:d Joſeph unto them, and 1 will 
not belicve you, anleſs you bring your young 
brother with you ! hen Joſeph's brothers, who 
did not know him, and who thought that he did 
not underſtand their language, ſaid, God pu- 
niſhes us for having killed our poor brother Jo— 
ſeph, who cried for mercy to us. Joſeph, who 
bad not forgot the language of his country, un- 
derſtocd them very well, and ſaid, Go back to 
your father, that you may bring little Benjamin 
with you: one of you I will keep in priſon, and 
if you don't come back, I will put him to death, 
Jacob's nine children returned to their father, 
but they were very much ſurpriſed to find in their 
ſacks the money which they had given to pay 
for their corn, for Joſeph had given orders, that 
their money ſhould be put again into their ſacks. 
Yet they gave an account of their adventure to 
their father, but Jacob would not let Benjamin 
go; there was, however, a neceſſity of return- 
ing, when they had eat up all their corn; and 
Judah, the eldeſt of Jacob's children, ſaid to 5. 
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that he would be anſwerable for his young bro- 
ther, and Jacob let them go. 

Urs. Aﬀable. Go on, lady Mary, 

Lady Mary. Joſeph was exceeding glad, when 
he law his young brother, and having ordered 
Simeon who was ia priſon, to be releaſed, he told 
his ſteward to take theſe ſtrangers to his houſe, 
for Le would have them at his table. They were 
afraid when they heard this, and ſaid to the 
ſteward, We do not know how it came about, 
but we found in our ſacks the money we had 
given for corn in the other journey, The 
ſteward anſwered them, Be eaſy, I have received 
your money, I demand nothing of you. When 
Joſeph came, he aſked how Jacob did, and look- 
ing at his brother, who as well as himſelf was 
the ſon of Rachel, the tears came into his eyes, 
and he withdrew for a moment ; afterwards they 
ſat down to table, and Benjamin was helped to 
a meſs of five times as much as the others, The 
next day, Joſeph ordered his ſteward to give 
them corn, but he toid him at the ſame time, to 
conceal in 5eijamin's ſack a fine golden cup that 
ze himſeif diank in; when Jacob's children 
were got a little way off, the ſteward ran after 
them and ſaid, You are tives and wicked men; 
my maiter entertained you kindly in his houſe ; 
and in return you have carried off his golden 
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cup. They all anſwered: We have not done 
this wicked action, and if you find the cup among 
us, we conſent to be your maſter's ſlaves, "Then 
they emptied their ſacks, and the cup was found 
in Benjamin's. They returned to Joſeph, who 
faid to them, It is not juſt that the innocent 
ſuffer for the guilty; go home to your father, 
and the thief ſhail be my flave. Judah, throw- 
ing himſelf at Joſeph's feet, ſaid to him, Let not 
my lord be angry, pray allow me to be your ſlave 
in Benjamin's ſtead; for if my father ſees us 
come back without him, he will die with grief. 
Joſeph, no longer able to withhold his tears, 
ordered every body to go out of the room, and 
ſaid to, his brothers: I am Joſeph your bro- 
ther, whom you ſold ; but J forgive you, don't be 
afraid: God has permitted this, that I might 
give. you bread. In the mean time, Pharaoh 
having heard that Joſeph had found his brothers 
again, was mightily pleaſed, and ſaid to him, 
Jake chariots and ſend for your father; it is 
my will that he come into Egypt with all his fa- 
mily, and I will give him the fineſt country of all 
Egypt to live in, Then Joſeph, after ſhewing 
a great deal of kindneſs to his brothers, made 


them great preſents, and ſent them to fetch thcic 
father Jacob. 
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Ars. Afale. Go on with the ſtory, lady 

Charlotte. | 
Lady Charlotte. When the children of Jacob 
were got home, they ſaid to their father, Rejoice, 
vour ſon Joſeph i is not dead, he is become a great 
lord, and it is he that is maſter of all the corn 
in Egypt. Jacob could hardly believe this good 
news; but when he ſw the preſents, he thanked 
God, weeping for joy, and fet out with all his 
ſamiy to go to ſee his dear fon again. Joſeph, 
after embraci 22 him, preſented him to the king, 
vio aſked him how od he was: I am one hun- 
dred and chürt) years old, atiwered Jacob, and 
tae ways. of my pilgtrimage en earth have been 
ſhort and troubleſ me. Pharaoh gave Jacob and 
bls children a very hoe country, here his flocks 
were paſtured, and jacobuveulſeveral years longer. 
Before he died, he foretold to his chiicren all that 
zould happen to them, and he aſluied his fon 
Judah, that the crown would come into his fa- 
mily, and never go out of it, After his death, 
his body was, carried to. the burial-place of his 
fathers; for he had ſworn Joul-ph to give him that 
ſatisfaction. Joſeph lived a great number. of 
years; and as God had revealed to him, that the 
deſcendants of Jacob, who were called Iſraelites, 
would one day go out of Egypt, he obliged his 
Bk 5: |: — 
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children upon oath to carry away his bones, and 
lay them near thoſe of Jacob. 

Lady Witty, Indeed, Mrs. Aﬀable, I could 
not forbear ſhedding tears in hearing this ſtory, 
Joſeph was truly a good man to ſhew ſo much 
favour to his brothers, who had uſed him fo 
cruelly. ; 

Mrs. Affable. After Jacob's death, his bro- 
thers were afraid that he would take that occa- 
ſion to be revenged ; but he removed their ap- 
prehenſions, and ſtiſl told them, that his ſlavery 
had fallen out by the will of God, and that he 
had forgiven them with all his hearr, 

Lady Senſible. For my part, I admire the wiſ- 
dom of God, who makes uſe of the wickedneſs 
of men for bringing about his deſigns. Who 
wou!d not have thought Joſeph very unhappy, 
to have ſuch wicked brothers, to be ſold as a 
ſlave, and accuſed by Potiphar's wife, and put in 
priſon? And yet had not all theſe misfortunes 
happened to Joſeph, he could not have had the 
pleaſure of ſaving Egypt and his family, nor of 
forgiving his brothers. 

Lady Charlotte. Is there any pleaſure in for- 
giving thoſe, who have done us harm ? 

Mrs. Aﬀable. Yes, my dear, it is the greateſt 
pleaſure in the world ; you ſhall be judge of it by 
yourſelf, I ſuppeſe you to be very angry with 

me, 
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me, that you call me names, that you take my 
money from me, that you put out one of my 
eyes; and that after all this hurt, which you 
have done me, I find you in a wood ready to 
periſh with hunger, and I give you ſomething 
to eat; would not you ſay, I was very wicked 
to do any harm to a perſon that is ſo good ? 

Lady Charloite. The mention of it only makes 
me weep: I aſſure you, I ſhould be extremely 
ſorry for having done you all this hurt; I ſhould 
aſk your pardon, and ſhould endeavour to do 
you ſo much good, that you ſhould forget all 
that I had done amils. 

Mrs. Affable. Don't you perceive, my dear, 
how well N I mould be to ſee you become 
good? This would give me much greater plea- 
ſure, than all I could have done to you by way 
of revenge. 

Lady Witty. But if inſtead of thanking you 
for the bread you had given her, Lady Charlotte 
ſhould ill ſtrive to do you farther miſchief, you 
would not then have the pleaſure of ſeeing her 
become good. 

Lady Charlotte. J aſſure you, Madam, that 
am not ſo naughty as you think, and that I 
would not do any harm to Mrs. Affable, who 
had been ſo good to me. 
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Lady Fitts, Tembrocing her]. I know it, my 
dear; what I ſay is only by way of ſuppoſition. 

Mrs. Affuble. Suppoſe then that Lady Char- 
lotte, or another, ſhould continue to be perverſe, 
after J bad returned good for evil, ſtill 1 ſhould 
wave the plcaſure of | reing fatished on my ſide, 
that 1 had done my duty. This pleaſure is the 
greateſt any one can have, and our enemies can- 
not take it from us. 

Lady Senſitle. Mre. Affable, will you give 
me leave to teil theſe Ladies a pretty ſtory chat 
juſt came into my head? 

Ars. Aßfable. Very wilingly, my dear. 

Lady Senfible. There was a man, named Ly- 
curgus, who gave laws to a city called Sparta 
theſe laws did not ſuit the taſte of a young man, 
who was otherwiſe averſe to Lycurgus: this 
young man ſtruck the legiſlator with a tick, and 
beat out his eye. The people of Sparta ſaid to 
Lycurgus, Take that brutiſh young man, and 
puniſh him as you will. That I will, ſaid Ly- 
curgus, and puniſh him in a way that ſhall ſur- 
prize every body, He took the young man, 
carried him to his houſe, and treated him as if 
he had been his ſon; every day he would tell 
him there was a great deal of pleaſure in for- 
giving and in being mild and courteous. The 
young man was fo moved wita Lycurgus's good- 
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neſe, that he reſolved, if it was poſſible, to be as 
good as he; and indeed all were ſurpriſed at the 
revenge Lycurgus had taken, But the young 
man ſaid to the people : He has puniſhed me 
more ſeverely than you think; had he put me to 
dcach, my ſuſferings would have been over in an 
e ; whereas now the concern I am under 
for putting out his eye, can only end with my 
lie. 

Mis. Afable. A very fine ſtory, and told very 
prettily. Now for a word of Ge 2zography, as it 
grows late. I promiſed you the names of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe; of theſe there are five 
principal ones. At the ſouth-weſt lies Portugal; 
eaſt of Portugal one finds Sh; eaſt of Spain 
is a great ſea called the Mediterranean; and after 
croſſing this ſea, one finds Tals, which is ſhaped 
like a boot; ealtward of Italy, Turky in Europe; 
and north-caſt of Turky in Europe, leſſer Tar- 
tary, The capital of Portugal is Li/bon, Madrid, 
of Spain, Rome, of Italy, 201 Cenſtantinople, of 
J. urky; the leſſer Tartary has none, theſe people. 
living in tents, as Abraham did. 

Lady Mary. Mrs. Aifable, Lady Senſible faid 
a word which I don't underſtand ; what is a 
Legiſlator ? | | | 

Mrs. Affable. One who, gives laws; and as 
Lycurgus gave laws to the city of Sparta, he is 

called a Legiſlator, | 
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The TENTU Day. 
Lady Mary. 
RS. Affable, I have found in a book 


every thing you have told us about Geo- 
graphy, and many other things, which I hare 
learned by heart, 

Mrs. Affable. And how do you call the book? 

Lady Charlotte. Mr. PALAIRET's Geography ; 
every thing is eaſy to be learnt in this book. 

Mrs. Afable. Very right, children; it is the 
beſt book of Geography we have for young la- 
dies; you muſt all deſire your mamas to buy it; 
he has alſo made the Maps we uſe, and they are 
very good. 

Miſs Milly. Indeed, Mrs. Affable, I like them 
better than mine, which are all ſcratched over; 
when my maſter looks for the name of a town, 
he is a quarter of an hour before he can find it, 
even with his ſpectacles on. 

Ars. Afable. It is becauſe there are too many 
names. Let us ſee what lady Charlotte has 


learnt by heart, 
Lady 
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Lady Charlotte. J have learnt to travel on all 


the ſeas of Europe, in paſſing thro' the Streights. 


I ſuppoſe myſelf in a ſea which lies eaſt of Europe, 
it is called the ſea of Ap, or Zabacha. I go out 
of this ſea by the Streight of Cafa, and come 
into the Black-ſea z out of the Black-ſea through 
the Streights of Conſtantinople, and enter into 
the ſea of Marmora; then out of the ſea of 
Marmora by the Streights of the Dardanels, and 
come into the Mediterranean : betwixt Italy and 
Sicily I find the Streight, or Faro of Meſſina, and 
betwixt the iſlands of Corſica, and Sardinia, which 
are alſo in the Mediterranean, I find the Streight 
of Bonifacio, I goout of the Mediterranean by 
the Streight of Gibraltar, and enter on the wide 
Ocean : betwixt France and England I find the 
Britiſh Channel, called by the French la Manche; 
thence on to the Pas de Calais, it is alſo called 
Dover-Atreizht ; afterwards into the North or 
German-ſea ; laſtly, I paſs through the Sound, 
and find myſelf in the Baltic. 

Mrs. Affable. Now reſt yourſelf, my dear, af- 
ter this long voyage. 

Lady Charlotte. Yet J am but little tired. 
Againſt next time I will learn the names of all 
the mountains of Europe and of all the gulphs. 

Mrs. Affable. That will be mighty well; and 
| will reward you with a pretty tale. 

| There 
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There was once a lady; ſhe had two daugh- 
ters; the eldeſt, called Aurora, was as beautiful 
as the day, and of a good temper; the ſecond, 
who was called Darling, had all the beauty of 
her fiſter, but was ſpiteful, and all her wit lay only 
for miſchief, The mother had atfo been ve: y 
handſome, but now began to be no longer young, 
and that gave her a great deal of trouble. Au- 
rora was e years of age, and Darling only 
twelve; fo that the mother, who drœaded he ing 
thought old, left the place, where every body 
knew her, and fent her eldeſt daughter into the 
country, as ſhe would not be thought to have a 


daughter of that age. The voungeſt {t ſhe kept 


with her, and went to live in another town, 
where the told every body, that Darling was but 


ten, and that ſhe had her before ihe was fiftecn. 


However, ſtill apprehending that the tory would 
come out, ſhe ſent Aurora into a very remote 
country; and he that conducted her, left her in 
a great wood, fallen aſleep, as ſhe was reſting 
herſelf, When Aurora awaked, and ſaw her- 
ſelf alone in this wood, ſhe fell a-crying. It 
was almoſt night ; ſhe got up, and endeavoured 
to find her way out of this foreſt, but, inſtead of 
that, ſhe ſtrayed farther and farther. At laſt ſhe 
ſaw a light a great way off, and as ſhe made to 


that mw ſhe found A ſmall houſe; Aurora, 


knockt 
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knockt at the door, a ſhepherdeſs came and 
opened it, and aſked her what ſhe wanted, My 
good mother, ſaid Aurora, I beg, as a charity, 
that you will let me lie in your houſe to night, 
for, if I ſtay in the wood, I ſhall be devoured by 
the wolves. With all my heart, my pretty girl, 
anſwered the ſhepherdeſs ; but tell me, how came 
you to be ſo late in the wood ? Aurora related 
her ſtory, and ſaid, Am not I very unhappy, to 
have had a cruel mother ? And would it not have 
been better for me to have died at my birth, 
than to live to be uſed ſo ill? What offence have 
I committed againſt a gracious God, to be 
brought to ſuch diftreſs? My dear child, replied 
the ſhepherdeſs, you muſt never murmur againſt 
God; he is almighty, he is wiſe, he loves you, 
and you are to believe that he has permitted 
your misfortune for your advantage; truſt in 
him, and fix this in your thoughts, that God 
protects the good, and that the croſſes which be- 
fal them are not misfortunes. Live with me, I 
will be a mother to you, and love you as my 
daughter. Aurora agreed to the propoſal, and 
next day the ſhepherdeſs faid to her: Now I give 
you a little flock to tend; but, my pretty 
girl, I fear the time will hang very heavy upon 
your hands; take a diſtaff, you ſhall ſpin, and it 
will amuſe you. Dear mother, anſwered Au- 
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rora, I am nobly born, and don't know how to 
work, Take a book then, ſaid the ſhepherdeſs. 


J don't love reading, anſwered Aurora with 4 * 
' bluſh. She was aſhamed to own to the ſhepherd. - 
eſs that he could not read well; the truth, hover. 5 
ever, muſt be confeſſed, and {he told the ſhep- 1 
herdeſs that ſhe never would learn to read whilſt 2 
ſhe was little; and when the grew up, the never 4 
had time. Then you had much buſineſs upon 5 
your hands, ſaid the ſhepherdeſs. Ves, dear mo- th 
ther, anſwered Aurora; I uſed every morning 5 


to take a walk with young ladies of my ac if 
quaintance; after dinner I dre ſſed myſelf; I ſpent 


the evening at our aſſembly; then went to the . 
opera and play, and at night to the bail, Indeed, 1 
ſaid the ſhepherdeſs, this was great buſineſs; and 4 
to be ſure you were never uneaſy, I aſk your 5 
pardon, dear mother, replied Aurora: when! 4 
was a quarter of an hour by myſelf, which hap- # 
pened ſometimes, | uſed to be tired to death; F 
bur when | went into the country, it was ten : 
times worſe; I uſed to ſpend tne while day in 
dreſſing and un:reting, purely for paſtime, Then 
you were not happy in the country, ſaid the 

ſhepherdels. Nor in town neither, anſwei ec 

Aurora, If I played, I loſt. my money; it ! 


was at an aſſembly, I ſaw my #cquaintance bec- 
ter dreſſid than myſelf, and that vexcd me k- 
tre mely 3 
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remely; and if I was at a ball, I was wholly 
taken up in endeavouring to find fault with thoſe, 
who danced better than myſelf ; in ſhort, not 4 
day paſſed without uncaſineſs. Then, ſaid the 
ſnepherdeſs, complain no longer of Providence, 
which, by bringing you into this wilderneis, has 
taken trom you more vexations than pleaſures; 
but that is not all. You would in time have been 
ſtill more unhappy, for one is not always young; 
the ſeaſon for plays and balls ſlips away; when 
one is growing old, and is ſtill for frequenting 
aſſemblics, the young ones laugh at you: one 
can dance no longer, one dares not dreſs, of 
courſe we mult be mortally uneaſy, and withal 
very miſerable, But, my dear mother, ſaid Au- 
rora, one cannot bear being alone; without 
company, a day ſeems a year, I aik your par- 
don, my dear, anſwered the ſhepherdeſs; I am 
alone here, and the years ſeem to me as ſhort as 
days; if you will, I will teach you a ſecret 
never to be tired. I am very willing, ſaid Au- 
roraz you may direct me as you pleaſe, I will 
obey, The ſhepherdeſs availing herlelf of Au- 
rora's willingneſs, wrote down all that ſhe was 
to do, The whole day was divided detwixt 
prayer, reading, work, and walking, There 
was no clock in this wood, and Aurora did not 
know the time of the day; but the ſhepherdeſs 
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knew the hour by the ſun. She called Aurora 
to dinner; Dear mother, ſaid this lovely maiden 
to the ſhepherdeſs, you dine early, it is not long 
ſince we got up. However, the ſhepherdeſ; 
anſwered, with a ſmile, it is two o'clock, and 
we have been uy ever ſince five; but, child, 
when we are uſeſully employed, time runs away 
very faſt, and one is never tired. Aurora, pleaſed 
to find herſelf free from all uneaſineſe, applied: 
herſelf moſt willingly to reading and to her work, 
and ſhe found herſelf a thouſand times happier 
amidſt her rural affairs, than in town. I am 
ſatisfied, ſhe ſaid to the ſhepherdeſs, that God 
does every thing for our good. If my mother 
had not been ſo unjuſt and cruel to me, I ſhould. 
have remained in my ignorance. and vanity, 
idleneſs, and the deſire of pleaſing would have 
made me wicked and unhappy. Aurora had 
now been a year with the ſhephercels, when the 
king's brother came a hunting in tie wocd 
where Aurora tended her ſheep : he was called, 
Ingenuous, and was the beſt prince in tae world; 
but the king his brother, v hoſe name was Bite, 
was not at all like him, for all his pleaſure was 
to deceive his n2ighbours and uſe his ſubjects il. 
Ingenuous was charmed with Aurora's beauty, 
and told her, he ſhould think himſelf very haphy. 
if ſhe would marry him. Aurora Bought ha 
very 
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very agreeable; but ſhe alſo knew, that diſcreet 
youug ladies are careful how they give ear to ſuch 
propoſals. Sir, faid ſhe to Ingenuous, if what you 
lay is true, pleaſe to go to my mother, who is a 
ſhepherdets, and lives in the ſmall houſe you ſee 
down yonder; if ihe is for your being my huſ- 
band, I hal! be fo too, for ſhe is ſo wiſe and 
reaſonable, that I never diſobey her. My pretty 
young lady, replied Ingennous, I will go with all 
my heart, and aſk your mother, but I will never 
marry you againſt your will: but if ihe conſent. 
that you thail be my wife, yet that may, per- 
haps, give you ſome uneaſineſs, and I had rather 
die than give you the leaſt diſpleaſure. A man 
Wo thiziks fo nobly, muſt be a man of worth, 
faid Aurora, and a young woman can never be 
unhappy with a worthy man. Ingenuous, leaving 
Aurora, went to the ſhepherdeſs, who was ac- 
quainted with his good qualities, and willingly 
agreed to the match. He promiſed to return in 
three days to ſee Aurora and her together, and 
went away full of joy, after giving her his ring 
as a pledge. In the mean time Aurora vas very 
impatient to return to the cottage; Ingenuous 
appeared ſo handſome to her, that ſhe was afraid, 
that ſhe, whom ſhe called her mother, had given 
aim a denial ; but the ſhepherdeſs told her; I did 
not conſent to your match with Ingenuous be- 
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cauſe he is a prince, but becauſe he is the wort 
man in the world. Aurora waited with ſome 
impatience for the return of the prince? but the 
ſecond day after he left her, as ſhe was bringing 
her flock home, ſhe unfortunately fell into a 
buſh, ſo that all her face was ſcratched over: 
ſhe immediately looked at herſelf in a brook that 
was near, and was frightened, for the blood 
trickled down on all ſides. Am not I very un- 
fortunate, ſaid ſhe to the ſhepherdeſs zs the came 
into the houſe? Ingenuous will come to-morrow 
morning, and won't love me fo well, he will 
think me frightful. "The ſhepherdeſs ſmiling 
made anſwer ; ſince God has permitted you to 
fall, doubtleſs it is for your good ; for you know 
that he loves you, and that he knows better than 
you, what is good for you. Aurora owned her 
fault; indeed it is one, to murmur againſt Pro- 
vidence; and ſhe ſaid to herſelf; If prince In- 
genuous will not marry me now that my beauty 
is gone, probably I ſhould have been unhappy 
with him. In the mean time the ſhepherdeſs 
waſhed her face, and pulled out ſeveral thorns 
that ſtuck in it. The next morning Aurora 
was quite frightful, her face was monſtrouſly 
ſwelled, inſomuch that her eyes were not to be 
ſeen, About ten in the morning a coach was 


heard to ſtop at the door, but inſtead of Ingenu- 
4 ous 
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ous there alighted King Bite, One of the cour- 
tiers, who were a hunting with the prince, had 
: told the king that his brother had met with the 
fineſt woman in the world, and deſigned to marry 
her. It is extremely bold in you, ſaid Bite to 
his brother, to pretend to marry without my 
cave: to puniſh you, I will marry her myſelf, 
if the is the beauty ſhe is ſaid to be. Bite, at 


* 


his entering the ſnepherdeſs's houſe, aſked where 
e her daughter was. Here ſhe is, anſwered the 
„ ſnepherdeſe, pointing to Aurora, What! that 


| monſter, ſaid the king; and have you not ano= 
ther daughter that my brother has given his ring 
to? | have it on my finger, anſwered Aurora, 


ww Wu 


„ At theſe words the king burſt out a laughing, and 
1 ſaid : I did not think my brother had ſuch a bad 
r | taſte; but J am glad I have it in my power to 
P puniſh kim. At the ſame time, he ordered the 
; ihepherdeſs to put a veil on Aurora's head; and 
y having ſent for prince Ingenuous, he ſaid to him: 
7 Brother, ſince you love the beautiful Aut ora, you 
i mall marry her inſtantlyß But Iwill deceive 
8 no body, anſwered Aurora, pulling off the veil; 
" look at me, Ingenuous, I am become very for- 
y bidding within theſe three days; can you continue 
1 in the ſame mind to marry me? You appear 
8 more lovely in my eyes than ever, ſaid the prince, 
4 tor | difcover plainly that your worth goes be- 
18 | yond 
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yond what I thought. At the ſame time he 
gave her his hand, and Bite laughed heartily ; he 
ordered them to be married inſtantly, and then he 
ſaid to Ingenuous: As I do no not love monſters, 
you may keep with your wife in this cottage, | 


forbid her being brought to court. At the ſame 


time he ſtept into his coach, and left Ingenuous 
in an exſtaſy of joy, Well, ſaid the ſhepherdeſs 
to Aurora, will you ſtill look upon your fal! as 
a misfortune ? But for that accident the king 
would have fallen in love with you, and if you 
would not have married him, he would have pu: 
Ingenuous to death. You are in the right, dear 
mother, replied Aurora, but I am become fright- 
fully ugly, and 1 fear the prince will be ſorry 
that he has married me, No, I aſture you, re- 
plied Ingenuous, one may grow accuſtomed to an 
ugly face, but never to an ugly temper. I am 
charmed with your ſentiments, ſaid the ſhepherd- 
eſs ; but Aurora ſhall be a beauty {till ; I have a 
water, that will cure her face. And, in effect, 


within three days Aurora was as beautiful as 


ever; but the prince intreated her always to 
wear her veil, for fear of his malicious brother 
carrying her off by force, if he ſhould fee her, 
In the mean time, Bite, who was inclined to 
marry, diſpatched ſeveral painters to bring him 


the portraits of the fineſt young women. He 
was 
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was inchanted with that of Darling, ſiſter to Au- 
rora, and having ſent for her to court, ne mar- 
ried her. Aurora was very uneaſy, when ſhe 
heard of her ſiſter's being now a queen; ſhe durſt 
not ir out any more, knowing how ſpiteful ſhe 
was, and how ſhe hated her. At the year's end, 
Aurora had a fon, he was named Fairday, and 
ſhe loved him entirely. This little prince, as 
ſoon as he began to ſpeak, ſhewed ſo much wit, 


that he was all the delight of his parents. One 


day wien he was at the door with his mother, 
ſue fell aſleep, and when ſhe awaked, ſhe miſled 
her ſon. She made the wood ring with her 
ſ{hrieks and cries, and ran all over it in ſearch of 
him. It was in vain for the ſhepherdeſs to 
put her in mind, that nothing happens, but 
for our good; but the next day ſhe was 
obliged to own, that the ſhepherdeſs was in 
the right, Bite and his -queen, impatient at 
their being without children, ſent ſome ſoldiers 
to kill their nephew; and ſeeing that he was not 
to be ſound, they embarked Ingenuous, with 
bis wiſe and the mepherdeſs, in a boat, and 
turned them out to the weide ſeas, never more to 
be heard of. Aurora judzed, that, now, at leaſt, 
e might think herſelf unfortunate, but the ſhep- 


berdeſs ſtill kept repeating, that God did every 


thing for the belt, It being very fine weather, 
Vox, . L the 
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the little veſſel floated gently on the water, dur. 
ing three days, and arrived at a city by the ſeas 
fide. The king of the country had a great war 
upon his hands, and was inveſted the next day, 
in that city, by the enemy. Ingenuous, who 
was brave, aſked ſome troops of the king ; he 
made ſeveral ſallies, and had the good fortune to 
kill the enemy who belicged the town. The 
ſoldiers having loſt their commander, fied, and 
the king who had bcen beſieged, having no chil. 
dren, adopted Ingenuous for his ſon, to acknow- 
ledge his good ſervices. Four years after, they 
had news, that Bite was dead of vexation for 
having marricd a bad wife ; and the people, who 
Hated her, drove her out {hamefully, and ſent 
embaſſadors to Ingenuous to offer him the crown, 
He embarked with his wife and the ſhepherdeſ;, 
but a great ſtorm aroſe, and they were caſt away 
on a deſart iſland, Aurora, grown wile by a! 
that had befallen her, did nct grieve, and thought 
that it was for their good, God had permitted 
this ſhipwreck, They ſet up a great pole a 
the ſhore, with the ſhepherdeſs's w::ite apron a 
the top of it, to give notice to {hips paſſing that 
way to come to their afliſtance. "Towards cen. 
ing they ſaw a woman coming with a little child 
and Aurora had no ſooner looked on it, than ſhe 
knew it to be her ſon Fairday, She aiked ths 
woman, 
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woman, where ſhe had got that child? and ſhe 
anſwered, that her huſband was a pirate, and 
had taken it, but that being ſhipwrecked near 
this iſland, ſhe had ſaved herſelf, together with 
the child, which ſhe then held in her arms. I'wo 
days after, ſome ſhips, that were ſeeking for the 
bodies of Ingenuous and Aurora, who were 
thought to be loſt, ſaw this white linen, and 
coming to the iſland, they carried their king and 
his family to their kingdom: Thus whatever 
accident happened to Aurora, ſhe never mur- 
mured, as ſhe knew, by her own experience, 
that the things, which to us ſeem misfortunes, 
are often the cauſe of our happincſs, 

Lady Witiy. Indeed, Mrs, Aﬀable, I was 
quite out of all patience at Aurora's misſortanes; 
I could not perſuade myſelf, that they were for 
her good. 

Lady arlatte. And for my part, I now find 
the reaſon why the day ſeems ſo long to me; be- 
cauſe I am an idler, that does not care to work. 

Mrs. Afable. You are in the right, my dear; 
lis only to idlers that the day is long. If you 
will never be tired, you muſt have a paper like 
Aurora's, directing how every hour of the day 
ſnail be uſefully employed. If you will, ladies, 
ll give each of you a little regulation, which 
will make the days feem very ſhort, 


L 2 Lady 
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Lady Titty, With all my heart, Ars, Af. 

fable, | 

All together. We are all of a mind. 
Mrs. Affulle. We will ſet about it at tea; 
in the mean time Lady Mary will tell her ſtory. 
Lady Mary. The children of Jacub, why 
were allo called Iſraclites, had many children, 
and they made a great people. A long time 
after, another king, wioſe name was likewiſe 
Pharaoh, aſcended the throne, but Joſeph died 
before this king was born, This wicked ki: 
was for deſtroying the Iraclites, and forced them 
to work at the building of ſeveral cities ; but 
the more they worked, the better they were in 
health, and the more chilcren they had. Tha- 
roal,, who intended to exterminate them, or- 
dered that all the little boys of the Ifraclites 
ſhould be thrown into the Nile. As the Nile 
is a great river, tiey were all drowned, A man 
of the tribe of Levi had a little boy, who was 
very handſome, and his mother hid him for three 
months: but being afraid that the child would 
be diſcovered, ſhe made a pretty baſket, and har- 
ing put her ſon into it, the carried hin to the 
Nile, and left her daughter Mary toſee what would 
become of him. Pharaoh's daughter came, at 
that time, to batie herſelf, and, ſeeing the 
baſket, ordered one of her maids to tale it out, 
When 


ho 
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When ſhe ſaw the pretty baby in the baſket, ſhe 
had pity of it, and ſaid, II it. Mary, wno 
heard this, ſaid to her; If you pleaſe, madam, 
I'm go and fetch you a nurſe. Do fo, ſaid the 
princeſs, Then Mary went and fetched her 
mother ; and the princeſs having named the 
child Moſes, gave it to nurſe to The own mother, 
whom the did not know. 
Mrs. AJulle, Go on, lady Charlotte 
Lady Charlotte. When Moſes was grown ub, 
the daughter of Pharaoh took him for her fon 
and he became a great lord; but the riches and 
pleaſures of the court, did not make him forget 
bis brethren the Iſraelites. One day he ſaw one 
uſed ill by an Egyptian, and! Mot es kille lch 
Egyptian, who was about to kill the Iaclite; ; 
he hid him in the ſand, and was fully perſuad-d 
nobody had ſeen him. "The next Cay he found 
tvo if raelites quarrelling, and ſaid to them, 
Why do you quarrel? you are brethren; you 
© ould live peaccab ly.“ One of the Ifraelites 
made anſwer, „Wat bufincſs is it of yours? 
you are not our judge; do you want to kill me, 
cas you did the Egyptian yeiterday ??? | Moſes, 
wo thought nobody knew of his having killed 
the man, was very much afraid, aud hearing 
tat the king deſigned to put him to death, he 
led into another country: after walking a great 
I. 3 Wap, 
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way, he fat himſelf down, near a well, to re, 
and there came ſeven young women, who were 
ſitters, and their father's name was Jethro. "Theſe 
young women having drawn water for their 
flocxs to drink, there came ſome ſhepherds, h 
were for driving them away; but Moſes dofended 
the young women; and when they were re- 
turned home to their father, they told him what 
had happened. Jethro faid, why did you not 
aſk that civil man to come in, and cat a bit with 
us? Then Jethro made Moſes come in, and, 
fome time after, gave him one of his daughters, 
called Sephora. 

Mrs. Afable. Miſs Molly, do you go on with 
the ſtory. 

 Aifs Molly. Moſes was one day tending the 
| flocks of his father-in-law Jethro, and he came 
as far as Mount Horeb; and, as he was watch- 
ing the flock, he ſaw a buſh all on fire, and yet 
the buſh did not burn. Moſes drew near to ad- 
mire this wonder ; then he heard a voice, which 
ſaid to him; pull off thy ſhoes, for this place is 
holy. Then Moſes proſtrated himſelf with his 
face to the ground, and the voice ſaid; I have 
heard the cry of my people, that are in Egypt, 
for the Iſraelites are my people; therefore 1 
order thee to go them, and deliver them ; and 
thou ſhalt tell them, that thou cameſt from me. 


Lord, 
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Lord, faid Moſes, I don't know thy name, how 
ſhall I tell it them. I am that I am, anſwered 
the voice; go to Pharaoh, and thou ſhalt als 
him leave to take my people into the deſart, 
there to ſacrifice for three days. Lord, replied 
Moſes, Pharaoh will not believe me, and he will 
put me to death. I will be with thee, replied the 
voice, and give thee power to work miracies :; 
Throw down that little rod in thy hand. Moſes 
obey yeu, and the rod was inſtantly changed into a 
ſerpent. Moſes was afraid, and fled ; but the 
voice ſaid to him, take the ſerpent by the tail, 
and it will immediately be a rod again: It hap- 
pened as the voice had ſaid, and yet Notts 
could not get over his fears. The voice ordered 
him to put his hand in his boſom, and it was im- 
mediately covered with a leproſy, and having 


put his leprous hand into his boſom, it was 


healed. Though Moſes knew, by theſe miracles, 


that it was God who ſpoke to him, yet he. 


found a great difficulty in taking a reſolution to 
go to Pharaoh ; and ſaid, Lord, thou knoweſt 
that I have not a very free uſe of my tongue, and 
all my life long I have found it hard to utter my 
words, and fince [ have ſpoke to thee, the diffi- 
culty is increaſed. The voice anſwered him, 
who has made the mouth of the dumb, and of 
him that ſpeaks? Is it not I? Go thy way, I 

L 4 will 
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« Will be in thy mouth, and then J will ſend thy 
brother Aaron to meet pee, who fponks readily, 
and ſnall be thy interproter. Cpon waich NIoſcs 


left the mountain, and went into ELaypt; and as 


he went on bis way, Aaron met ea as God 


had promued, 

Lady Mlitty. Bleis me! Mrs. Aﬀalle, what a 
fine ſtory is this from the Holy Scriptures ! J 
could ſpend days and nights in hearing it. 

A7ijs ily. Pray, Mis. Affable, tell me what 
that means, I am that I am. 

Ars. Aﬀfable, | nat means, I am God by my- 
ſelf, and without the help of any one. I have 
ever been, and 1 mall ever be. All that is ont 
earth is nothing in compariſon of me, Kings, 
Emperors, Conquerors, the Rich, the Noble, all 
is nothing in my ſight, the whole ſubſiſts only by 
my will; the univerſe is leſs than a grain of 
duſt beſore me; I could deltroy it in an inſtant: 
J only am; I am all that is good, great, wile, 
powerful, amiable, and juſt, 

Lac I/itty, But, my dear Mrs, Aﬀable, you 
ſay, that it is God alone who is Rlethinks, 1 
am alſo ſomething ; and the earth, the ſun, aud 
men, are ſomething ; one can't lay, that God 
only is. | 

Mrs. Afabic. Excuſe me, my dear. *Tis 
true, you are ſomething; you have a beiny, 

but 


— 
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but the being you have, God has lent you; it 
belongs to him, and he can take it from you in 
a moment. Were Ito lend you a gown, you 
could not ſay that gown was yours, Well! 
your body, your ſoul, your wit, your parents, 
your riches; in a word, all you have is God's, 
he has lent it : "There is only God, to whom 
nothing has been given, or lent; for nothing 
was bcfore him, and whatever exiſts, is from 
him: He is, of courſe, maſter of all he has, and 
all he gives; that is, ©: all that exiſts. Sce, my 
Clears, how much he deſerves love and gratitude. 
Ve love thoſe who do us any good; now, God 
has given us all that we have: Ee is our father, 
our maſter, our benefactor; he loves us as his 
children, and therefore we ſhould be very wicked 
it we refuſed to love and obey him. 

Lacy Senſible, For my part, Mrs. Affable, 
when I read the ſtories, which theſe ladies have 
been repeating, I tremble with awc. 

Ars. Afable. That's right, my dear; we 
are fo little in the ſight of God, that we cannot 
have too ſtrong an impreſſion of his preſence: 
God is every where, my good children; but he 
is in a particular manner in churches, and in 
other places of worthip, and therefore it is a 
great ſin to be wanting in re{pect to him in 
tliole places; to talk, to laugh, or to look about; 

L 5 "tis 
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'tis alſo a fin to ſay one's prayers without atten- 
tion, What would you ſay, ladies, if a poor 
woman begged leave to ſee the king, and when 
ſhe was admitted to his preſence, to aſk a favour 
of him, ſhould turn her back on him, and amuſe 
herſelf with laughing, and talking to his ſer- 
vants. 

Lady Mary. I ſhould ſay ſhe was mad, and 1 
am ſo too ſometimes ; for when I am upon my 
knees to pray to God Almighty, I look about, 
and don't think on what I am ſaying ; but I 
will amend, and, before prayer, take àa moment 
to think that Jam going to ſpeak to God. 

Mrs. Affable. If you do fo, take my word for 
it, you will not have a mind to look about you, 
It is an excellent cuſtom, to think often on the 
preſence of God: We grow wicked only by for- 
getting his preſence. If, before telling a lic, 
going into a paſſion, or eating greadily, one 
made this reflection, I am going to commit theſe 
faults in the preſence of God; he has his eye on 
me, he hates the wicked, he can puniſh them, 
and perhaps he may, this inſtant, puniſh me: 
If, I fay, this reflection was made, one would 
not dare to commit ſuch faults, G—d b'w'y', 
ladies, I | 


Lady Mary. Before we part, be ſo kind, Mrs, 
Affablc, as to explain to me a werd, which I do 
not 
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not underſtand, We are told that Moſes was 
of the tribe of Levi ; what is a tribe ? 

Mrs, AFable, Tribe means family: You 
know, children, that Jacob had twelve ſons : 
theſe made twelve families, which were called 
tribes: Il tell you their names, Reuben, Si- 
meon, Levi, Judah, Iſſachar, Zebulon, Dan, 
Gad, Afſhur, Nephthali, Joſeph, and Benjamin; 
thus theſe were the twelve tribes of Iſrael, that 
is, the twelve tribes ſprung from Jacob: But as 
Jacob adopted the two ſons of Joſeph, who were 
called Manaſſeh and Ephraim, this made two 
ha'f tribes, or ſamilics, to repreſent the tribe of 
tofeph. This is what you wanted to know, lady 
Nlary. But, when you interrupted me, I was 
going to ſay, that, after to-morrow, we ſhould 
go and dine in the country; and if you will 
come to-morrow morning, we will all go toge- 
ther, and aſk Jeave of your mamas, and you 
will let me know in the morning, Whether we 
muſt expect you. 
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DIALOG UE NI. 
The ET EVENT Day. 
Mrs, Afadle. 


S we go along, ladies, I will tell you a 
pretty tale, which I have read ſome- 
where. p 


Tale of ihe THREE WISHES, 


There was once a man, not very rich, who 
had a pretty woman to his wife. One winter's 
evening, as they fat by the fire, they talked of 
the happineſs of their neighbours, who were 
richer than they. Said the wife, if it were in 
my power to have what I wiſh, I ſhould ſoon 
be happier than all of them: So ſhould I too, 
ſaid the huſband ; I wiſh we had fairies now, 
and that one of them was kind enough to grant 
me what I ſhould aſk, At that inſtant they ſaw 
a very beautiful lady in their room, who tol. 
them, I am a fairy; and I promiſe to grant you 
the three firſt things you ſhall wiſh ; but take 
care, after having wiſhed for three things, I 
will not grant any thing farther, The fairy diſ- 

appeared, 
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appeared, and the man and his wife were much 
perplexed. For my own part, ſaid the wiſe, if 
it is left to my choice, I know very well what I 
ſhall wiſh for: I do not wiſh yet, but I think 
nothing is ſo good as to be handſome, rich, and 
to be of great quality, But the huſband an- 
ſwered, with all theſe things one may be ſick, 
fretful, and one may die young; it would be 
much wiſer to with for health, chearfulneſs, and 
a long life. But to what purpoſe is a long life 
with poverty, ſays the wile f it would only pro- 
long miſery. In truth, the fairy ſhould have 
promiſed us a dozen of gifts, for there's, at leaſt, 
a dozen things which I ſhould want. That's 
true, ſaid the huſband ; but let us take time, let 
- us conſider, from this time till morning, the 
three things which are molt neceii.ry for us, and 
then wiſh, I'll think all night, ſaid the wife; 
mean while let us warm ourſelves, for it is very 
cold. At the ſame time, the wife took the tongs 
to mend the fire, and feeing there was a great 
many coals thoroughly lighted, ſhe ſaid, without 
thinking on it, here's a nice fire, I with we had 
a yard of black pudding for our ſupper, we could 
dreſs it eaſily. She had hardly ſaid theſe words, 
when down came tumbling, thro* the chimney, 
a yard of black pudding : Plague on greedy guts, | 
with her black pudding, ſaid the huſband: here's 

| a fine 
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a fine with indeed, now we have only two left; 
for my part, | am fo vexed, that I with the black 
pudding fait to the tip of your noſe, The man 
ſoon perceived, that he was fillier than his wife; 
for, at this ſecond wiſh, up ſtarts the black pud- 
ding, and ſticks fo faſt to the tip of the poor 
wife's noſe there was no means to take it off, 
Wretch that | am ! cried ſhe ; you are a wicked 
man for wiſhing the pudding faſt to my noe. 
My dear, anſwered the haſband, I vow I did 
not think of it; but what mall we do? I am 
about wiching for vaſt riches, and propoſe to 
make a golden Cafe to hide the pudding. Not 
at all, anſwered the wife, for! L ſhould kill my- 
ſelf, were I to live with this pudding danglii:.7 

at my nole ; be perſuaded, we have ſtill a will 
to make; leave it to me, or I mall inſtantly 
throw myſelf out of the window ; with this ſhe 
ran and opened the window; but the huſband, 
who loved his wile, called out, Hold, my dear 
wife, I give youlcive to wiſh tor what you will. 
Well, faid the wife, my with is, that this 
pudding may drop oft, oh that indant the pud- 
ding dropt off, and the wife, ho did not. want 
wit, ſaid to her huſband, he airy has impoſed 
upon us; ſhe was in the rizht; palibly we 
ſhould have been more unhappy with riches, 


than we are at preſent, - Believe me, friend, lot 


is 
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us wiſh for nothing, and take things as it ſhall 
pleaſ: Gol to fend them; in the mean time, let 
us ſup upon our pudding, ſince that's all that re- 
mains to us of our wiſhes. 'T he huſband thought 
his wife judged right, they ſupped merrily, and 
never gave themſelves farther trouble about the 
things which they had deſigned to wiſh for. 
Lady Sonfible, Tunis woman withed for a 


dozen fairy Fits; yet, with all that, ſhe might 


have till been unhappy. For inſtance, had ſhe 
wiſhed for a good dinner, ſhe muſt alſo have 
had a good ſtomach to cat it, and then modera- 
tion, not to eat too much, and be ſick: Here is 
three withes for a Ane 

Lady Mary. If T was at liberty to wiſh for 
any thing, I would with to be, in a moment, 
the moſt learned perſon in the world. 

Vs. Male. But, my dear, that would not 
be enough; you {hould ſtill with to make good 
uic of your learning; for, without that, it might 
only make you more abturd, more haughty, and 
more diſpoſed to evil. 

Lady Charlotte. And, for my part, I would 

with to become ihe belt of girls, for I find it 

very hard to keep from bei 17 naughty. 
firs, 4Fuble, Tuat with is not to be found 
fault with 3 it is perſectly good: But, my dear, 
ke is ſtill another advantage, which you are 
X not 
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not acquainted with; ſuppoſe you wiſhed to be 
handſome, to be rich, or that you duftred ſome 
other advantage. You might wiſh all your life 
long; you would neither be richer, nor hand- 
ſomer : our wiſhes do not forward us in the leaſt : 
but as ſoon as one really wiſhes to be good and 
virtuous, one begins to be ſo; mind theſe words, 
children, when one res truly, that is, when 
one {ſtrives to become ſuch, and takes all the 
pains neceſſary to that end; for there is no one, 
not even the mo{t wicked, who would not with 
to become virtuous, at once, provided it could 
be done without trouble; but if one ſincerely 
wiſhes to become good, he takes all proper mea- 
ſures for it. Tell me, lady Charlotte, is it not 
true, that you could wiſh to be good, all at once, 
to be eaſed of the trouble of mending your 
faults ? 

Lady Charlotte. Juſt fo, Mrs. Affable. You 


might be a conjurer; when J think on the 


pains it will coſt me to be good-tempered, it 


quite frightens me: I aſſure you, I take a great 
deal of pains, and yet I commit faults every 
moment: I fear I ihall never mend. 

Mrs. Afable, Vis lazineſs, that cauſes this 
fear; remember that one always mends, when 
one corretts his ſaults. If you were to go from 
hence to Kenſington, and you fell down at every 
ſtep, 
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ſtep, you would, to be fare, be a long time by 
th way, hat at laſt you would reach chicher, he 
vided jou took care to get up again. If, on tlie 
y, you were to ſay, I fall fo often, and 
it gives me f> much trouble to get up again, that 
will e'en lie on the ground; you certainly 
never get thicher. It is the ſame with 
regard to the journey we take in the ad to vir- 
tue; we inall one day come to our term, pro- 
vided we do not continue fixed; by floth, on 
this carth. 

Lady Chbarlatle. I did not think, Mrs. Afﬀable, 
that | was ag [ love to work, to gat by heart, 
and I know a long leſion of geogcaphy. 

AAis. Afable. One may be lazy, and yet love 
to work, and to learn; it is a lazineſs of the 
mind, which is very dangerous, as well as very 
diſcouraging. Well! let us have this leſion of 
geogre, by, that you have learned. 

Lady Charlitte. J have learned all the moun- 
tains of Europe, the principal rivers, peninſulas, 
and iſthmuſtes. 

As. fable, Give us an account of the moun- 
tains and peninſulas; as for the rivers, we ſhall 
learn thoſe in ſpeaking of the countries where 
their courſe is. | | 

Lady Charlitte, In Great Britain, between 
England and Scotland, arc the Cleviot hills; 
the 
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the Dophrine mountains betwixt Norway and 
Sweden; the Pyrengan mountains betwixt France 
and Spain; the Alps between France, Savor, 
and Italy; the Appeninss croſs Italy; and in 
Hungary one finds the Crapack mountains. In 
Europe there are two peninfulas which have 
iſthmuſſes, the Morea, at the ſouth of Europe, 
in European Turkey; it is joined to tae continent 
by the iſthmus of Corinth; the other is the 
Crimea, north of the Black Sea, and it is joined 
to the continent by the iſthmus of Precop ; 


Jutland, which belongs to the king of Den- 


mark, is alſo ſaid to be a peninſula, 

Ars. Afable, That's well, my dear, you'll 
ſoon become an able geographer 3 now let us 
ſee, if theſe ladies know their ſtories : begin, 
lady Mary. 

Laiy Mary. Moſes and Aaron came to Pha- 
roah, and ſaid ; The eternal God orders thee to 
let his people go into the deſart, that they may 
offer a ſacrifice to him. Pharaoh anſwered, I 
know not the eternal God This wicked king 
ſent for thoſe who kept the Iſraelites at work, 
and ſaid; Increaſe this people's work; had 
they work enough, they would not have time to 
wilh for a journey into the deſart. Hereupon 
more work was ſet out to the Iſraelites, than 
they could do; and they were beaten, becauſe 

they 
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they had not done their work, The Ifraclites 
ce ing that they were more miſerable than before, 
ſaid to Moſes, you are the cauſe of our misfor- 
tunes; why did you ſpeak to Pharaoh to let us 
go into the deſart? Ihen Moſes ſaid to the Lord, 
you fee my brethren are angry with me. The 
Lord anſwered him, I am the God of Abraham, 
of Iſaac, and of Jacob; I will give to the II- 
raclites the land of Canaan, which is the beſt 
country of the world : return to Pharaoh, and 
Aaron ſhall work miracles in his preſence. Mo- 
ſes and Aaron went again to the king, and Aaron 
having thrown his rod on the ground, it was 
changed into a ſerpent: Pharaoh's magicians al- 
ſo changed their rods into ſerpents, but Aaron's 
ſerpent eat up the ſerpents of the magicians. Af- 
terwards, Aaron ſtruck with his rod the waters 
of the river, and they were changed into blood 
theſe waters ſtunk, and killed all the fiſh ; but as 


the magicians alſo changed the water into blood, 


Pharaoh would not let the Iſraelites go. 
Mrs. Afable. Goon with the ſtory, Miſs Molly. 
Miſs Ally. God afterwards commanded Aaron 
to hold out his rod, and he beheid a great quan- 
tity of frogs in Egypt ; they got into the houſes, 
the beds, the ovens, and even into the king's 


chamber; then Pharaoh ſaid to Moſes, pray to- 


thy God, that he kill theſe frogs, and I'll let the 


Ifraclites- 
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Iſraelites go; Nute prayed to God, and the 
frogs died, but aſter they were dead, Pharaoh 
would not keep his promile z then God ſent great 
numbers of lice into Egypt, among the men and 
beaſts; then a great hail, which killed men and 
animals; he allo {cnt ſores on all the men; and 
at noon one could not fee, becauſe the country 
was covered with a terrible fog; it was only in 
the country of the Iſraelites that theſe misfor- 
tunes were not felt; yet, for all this, Pharaoh 
would not let the Iſraelites go; then God ſaid to 
Moſes, let every family of the Iſraclites take a 
lamb, or a kid; they ſhall kill it the fourtcenth 
day of this month, and take of the blood, and 
ſtrike it on the two ſide-poſts, and the upper 
door-poſt of the houſe, where they {hall cat it, 
This lamb, or kid, muſt be roaſted, and eat with 
unleavened bread and bitter lettices : it muſt be 
all eaten, or, if any remains, it muſt he burat 
you ſhall cat. this ſupper ſtanding, in hate, 
dreſſed like travellers, for J am going to bring 
you out of Egypt; and every ycar you {hall ſo— 
lemnize your deliverance, during {even days, and 
eat unlcavencd bred. 

Mrs. AJable. Gs on, lady Chailotte, 

Lady Charlettio. Ihe lſraclites being informed 
of the will of the Lord, from the e of 
Moſes and Aaron. id ail that was ordered them. 
About 
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About midnight, God fent his angel, who flew 
the eldeſt ſons of the Egyptians, from the king's | 
ſon, to the ſons of the flaves, but nobody died 
in the houſes where the gates were ſprinkl-d with 
the blood of the lamb, or the kid. Then Pha« 
raoh and his people ſet up a great cry, and ſaid 
to the Iſraelites; go away quickly, and pray to 
God for us. Ihe Iſraelites, by God's ſpecial 
command, borrowed from their neighbours, 
veſſels of gold and filver, which they carried 
away with them, and they were in ſuch haſte, 
that they carried their dough to make bread, be- 
fore they had put any icaven to it. When the 
Ifraclites went out of Fg ypt, they were fix hun- 
ered thouſand men, without reckoning women. 
and children, God directed them never to fail 
of cating a lamb or kid every year, in memory 
of their deliverance, but he forbid them breaking 
ſo much as one of the bones, and to give any of 
it to thoſe who were uncircum-iſed. 

Lady Mary. Pray, Mrs. Attable, did the chil- 
dren of Ifracl return the gold and ſilver veilels 
which they had borrowed ? 

Ars. Affuble. No, my dear. 

Lady Maury. But then, were they not thieves ? 

An Affable, Obſerve, children, chat the 
kings of Egypt had made the Iſraclites work 
like ſlaves, without paying them for their work; 


they 
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they had built ſeveral cities in the country of the 
Egyptians, and God, who is juſt, was reſolved 
that the Egyptians ſhould pay them againſt their 
will ; therefore he ordered the Ifraclites to bor- 
row theſe veſſels, without informing them, that 
they would never have ah opportunity of return- 
ing them: probably, they did not know, that 
they ſhould never come back; it is true, they 
would not have ſinned if they had known it, 
becauſe God, who is Lord of all things, had 
given them theſe veſſels: if God had not given 
then thoſe veſſels, as the payment of their la- 
bour, they would have committed a ſin in taking 
them, for it is not lawful to take any thing from 
any one, though he ſhould be indebted to us. 
Lady Mary, Pray, Mrs. Affable, tell me, 
what is circumciſion ? | 
Mrs Afable. It was a ceremony, which God 
had appointed for the children of Iſrael, and 
which was the mark that diſtinguiſhed them from 
other nations; ſo that when an alien would be- 
come an Iſraelite, or Jew, which is the ſame 
thing, this ceremony was performed. 
Lady Charlotte. What is a ceremony ? 
Mrs. Aale. There are ſeveral kinds, chil- 
dren: for inſtance, the paſchal lamb was to be 
eaten ſtanding, in a travelling dreſs, with bitter 


lettices, 
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lettices, and a ſtaff in the hand; this ſtaff theſe 
lettices, and this dreſs, were ſo many ceremonies, 

Lady Senſible. I remember, Mrs. Affable, to 
have read in the holy Scripture, that God or- 
dered the Jews to offer the firſt- born to him. 

Mrs. Afable, J was about to ſpeak of it, my 
dear; they were not only offered, but given to 
the Lord: the parents were afterwards obliged 
to redeem them, and gave for the fir{t-born, if 
a male child, a lamb, or a couple of turtle 


doves. Let us go to dinner, ladies, and, after 
dinner, we will take a turn in the garden. 
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Lady Charlotte. 
RS. Affable, I have not ſlept all night; 
I had a print given me, and was teld, 
that when you explained it to me, you would 
tell me a pretty fable; I juſt long to hear it, 
Mrs. Aﬀable, Come hither, lady Senſible, 
and explain this print. 
Lady Charlotte. But, Mrs. Affable, you hide 


the names; how would you have her gueſs 
them ? 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Afﬀable. She bas no necd of the names 


of the perſons, that appear in this p:int, to th 
know them: when one is well acquainted with ba 
hiſtory and fable, one knows all pictures, hang- tr 
ings, and prints; you will ſee this preſently, 8 

Lady Senſible This old man, and this good 1 
woman, whoſe cloaths are ſo much worn, are 81 
huſband and wife, called Philemon and Bauc's, 1 
This tall man, with a gooſe between his legs, is _ 
Jupiter, whom the heathens call the God of w 
Heaven, and the“ other by him, is Eis ſon Ver- bad 
cury, who was the meſſenger of the Gods, and by 
the protector of merchants and thieves, tl 

Lady Charlotte, But, my dear, how could you fi 
find out all this? th 

Lady Senſible. I believe I ſhould have 180855 b. 
the old folks again; but the gooſe, that faves — 
itſelf between Jupiter's legs was ſufficient to let ſc 
me into the print: if Mrs, Affable will give me S 
leave, I' relate this fable to you, and then you ti 
will ſce, that it was not very hard to gueſs at the {0 
print, pe 

Mrs. Afable. Do fo, my dear. B 

Lady Senſible. Jupiter and Mercury, one Cay, 90 
put on the figure and ſhape of men, and went , 


a travelling: they came, one evening, to a large 
village, and begged a night's lodging for charity; P 


nobody would admit them; after knocking at 1 
all 
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the doors, they walked to a little cottage, covered 
with ſtraw and leaves of trees: the maſter of 
this cottage was a poor old man, who lived in 
great quiet and peace with Baucis his wife. 
The Gods intreated them to let them paſs the 
night in their cottage, and theſe good old people 
conſented to it with great good-will. Philemon 
immediately deſired Baucis to heat ſome water to 
waſh the feet of theſe ſtrangers; and the good 
woman, that the fire might be the ſooner lighted, 
broke ſome of the rotten boughs which covered 
their (mall dwelling, and afterwards blew up the 
fire with her mouth, for want of bellows ; when 
the water was warm, Philemon took a wooden 
bowl, that hung on the wall by a peg; and, 
whilſt he was waſhing the ſtrangers feet, Baucis 
ſcoured the table, and rubbed it with mint, to 
give it a good ſmell, and then ſhe ſlipt a bit of 
tile under one of the fect of the table that was 
ſomewhat broken ; there was no chair in this 
poor houſe; all they had to fit upoti was a bench: 
Baucis, that they might ſit a litth: ſofter, ſpread 
over it an old bit of tapeſtry, whi ch ſhe uſed to 
lay on her bed on your greater holidays; ſhe 
alſo ran into the garden, and brought ſome 
plumbs in a vine leaf, a little honey in the half 
of a diſh, which was broken, w ith ſome cheeſe. 
They all fat down to table, ancl Philemon aſked 

Vor, I. dM: pardon 
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pardon of the ſtrangers for entertaining them ſa 
ill: on a ſudden, he remembered that he had a 
gooſe, and reſolved to Kill it, that he might give 
his gueſts a better ſupper; accordingly he and 
his wife got up to catch the gouſe, but ſhe f. ved 


herſelf firſt in one corner, then in another; and 


the poor people, with running about, were all in 
a ſweat. At laſt, the gooſe ſheltered itſelf be- 
tween Jupiter's legs, and then the God ſaid to 
Philemon and Baucis; I am fatisfed with your 
good-will ; follow me up this great mountain; 
at the ſame time he appeared ſurrounded with 
light, and fo did Mercury. When they were on 
the mountain, Jupiter ſaid, look behind you; 


they obeyed, and ſaw, that inſtead of a villoge,. 


there was only n great quantity of water; for 
Jupiter, to puniſh the hard- hearted inhabitants 
of this village, had drowned them all, by form- 
ing a lake in that place; but in the middle of 
the lake, the cottage of this old couple, which 
had been preſerved, was ſtill to be ſeen. As 
they were very good natured, they were con- 
cerned for the 1 nisfortune of their neighbours, 
though the peop le had always been very unkind 
to them; aſtervaards, Jupiter ſaid, Afk a reward, 
and Il grant it. Theſe good old folks conſulted 
a little together, after Which, Philemon faid to 
Jupiter, Since you are ſo good as to be willing 

tg 


ar 
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to reward us, remove our little cottage on this 
mountain; turn it into a temple, where you may 
let me be your prieſt, and Baucis your prieſteſs; 
and grant, that we may both die in it on the 
ſame day, that I may not mourn for my dear 
Baucis, nor ſhe ſhed any tears for her Faithful 
Philemon. Jupiter granted their ſo juſt requeſt, 
the houſe was turned into a temple, where theſe 
good people lived peaceably ſeveral years. One 
day, as they were fitting at the gate of the 
temple, and talking on the love duc from them to 
the Gods, Philemon offered to get up, but per- 
ceived that he was faſt, and growing into a tree 
Baucis was going to help him, but ſhe found the 
ſame change had happened to her. She then bid 
her dear Philemon adieu ; he ſpoke to her whilſt 
he could, but the bark riſing by degrees, entirely 
incloſed them, and they became two fine trees, 
which remained many years at the gate of the 
temple, You are ſatisfied, ladies, that, after 
having read this fable, there was no difficulty in 
explaining the pri..c. 

Lady Witty. I fee alfo, that lady Senſible is 
never proud of what ſhe knows; If I had ſaid as 
much, I ſhould have been quite proud. 

Mrs. Afable, That might have happened ſome 
months ago; but my dear, I take it, that you 
are now mended, Lady Senſible is very much 

M2 in 
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in the right, not to pride herſelf in having ex.. 
plained this fable : that proves, that ſhe has a 
good memory; but the memory ſhe has, is a gift 
of God, and ſhe is ſenſible ſhe has it not from 
herſelf. 

Lady Witty. I know that her memory is a gift 
.of God, but her application, in making uſe of 
her memory, deſerves praiſe. 

Lady Senfihle embracing Lady IVitty, *Tis very 
kind, my dear, to think io well of me. 

Urs. AM fable. I am greatly pleaſed to ſee lady 
Witty ſo changed: formerly, my dear, you 
would have fretted, and been jealous of the 
memory and application of your ſchool-fellows ; 
now it pleaſes you, you are delighted ; by cor- 
recting pride, you have laid down all jealouſy, 
and the uneaſineſs it gave you; you get the love 
of your companions, who are now always glad 
to ſee you, becauſe, inſtead of taking all occa- 
ſions to vex them, you make it your buſineſs to 
ſay all that is agreeable. Tell me, my dear, is 
not your mind a thouſand times mote at caſe, 
than it was formerly? 

Lady Witty. It is very true, Mrs. Affable; but 
I till am guilty of many faults ; for inſtance, | 
have not yet forgiven my Lord , who (aid 


I was a peſt, 
| Mrs. 
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Ars. Afuble. Why, my dear! he is the only 


man in the world, to whom you are the moiſt 
obliged ;z give yourſelf your due, my lord was in 
the right; it was not out of 11i-will he ſaid ſo; on 
the contrary, he loves you; he has taken great 
notice how much you are altered for the better, 
and not above three days ago, he was ſaying, 
that if you went on, as you have begun, you 
would be the moſt amiable lady in town, 

Lady IVitty, Mrs, Affable, is it a fault to be 
pleaſed with what my lord has ſaid? 

Mrs. AFabis. No, my dear! We muſt endea— 
vour to pleaſe every body; but then we muſt 
pleaſe by a virtuous behaviour, and it is the worſt 
thing in the world to ſay, I den't value being 
deſpiſed. 

Lady Chariitte, I have ſaid that fooliſh thing 

many a time; but, Mrs. Aſfable, I did not mean 
it; I ſaid fo, out of ſpite and vexation, to vex 
my governets and my filters, 

Ars. Affable. T hat was indeed a fine way of 
being revenged; 'tis like ſetting fire to a good 
houſe of your own, to burn down your next 
neighbour's {table : but let's talk no more of 
that, ſince you are mended. We ſhall now re- 
peat our ſtories, 

Lady Mary. I beg, Mrs. Affable, before I be- 
gin, that you will be ſo kind as to tell me the 
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meaning of a word, which I do not underſtand; 
what is a lake? 

Ars. Afable. Lady Senſible will preſently tell 
you what a lake is, and the difference there is 
between ſeas, rivers, and lakes. 

Lay Senſille. The ſea is a vaſt quantity of 
waters, Which do not go out of their place, nor 
run like rivers, 

Lady ary, What! Do rivers run? 

Ars. Aſfuble. Ves, my dear, they always run, 
or flow; if you ſtood upon Weſtminſter-bridge, 
you would ſee, that the water does not ſtand ſtill, 
but always moves to or from London- bridge. 

Aifs Melly. Pray tell me, whence rivers come. 

flrs. Afable. They uſually ſpring from moun- 
tains; a river conſtantly runs, till it meets an- 
cther river, where it is loſt ; but if it meets with 
no river, it commonly runs along into the ſea, 
and generally under its firſt name. 

Lady Charl:tte, I don't well underſtand that, 
Mrs. Affable. 

Mrs. Afable. You will by looking at the map: 
you lee this large river, which is called the 
Rhone; there are ſeveral.other rivers, that run, 
and are loſt in it, Two great ones, particularly, 
the Saone and the Isere ; when the Saone and the 
. Tsere have reached the Rhone, there is no longer 
any Saone or Isère, but only the Rhone, which 

has 
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12s ſtill a long courſe, and then diſcharges itſelf 
into the fea, When the Rhone comes to the 
ſ-2, it is ſtill called the Rhone, and keeps that 
original name till it is loſt in the ſea. 1 ſay, 
this uſually happens, but not always, {or the 
Ruine, which runs to the welt of Germany, does 
not reach the fea, but loſes itſelf in the ſands 3 
ſee page 57 and 58, tom. I. of The new Intro» 
duirou 10 Ada n Gronraphy z you'll find there 
the principal rivers of Europe. Tell us, lady 
Senſible, what a lake is, and how many great 
lakes there are in Europe. 

Lady Senſible. A lake is like a little fea, for its 
waters don't run; tiere are two in Muſcovy, the 
lake Onega, and lake Lodega; one to the north» 
eaſt of Switzerland, called the lake of Conſtance, 
and one near Geneva, called the lake of Geneva; 
the river Rhone paſſes through this lait lake, 

Mrs. Aﬀable. Well There ſhall be an end of 
our gcography-iciion for to-day, Lady Mary, 
tell us your ſtory, ; 

Lady Mary. When Moſes and the Ifraclites 
entered the deſart, the Lord ordered his angel to 
guide them: in the day he walked before them 
in a cloud, and in the night-time in a pillar of 
hire, which lighted theim.. In the mean ume, 
Pharaoh was lorry that he had let this people go, 
who worked for him and having got together 

M 4 a great 
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a great army, he followed them with all poſſible 
expedition, When the Iſiaelites ſaw the Egyp- 
mans, they were very much frightencd, and ſaid 
to Moſes, why have you brought us into this 
defart to be immediately deſtroyed ? You ſhould 
have let us be in Egypt. Was you af:aid, that 
there was not ground enough for us to be buried? 
IMofes exhorted them to put their truſt in God, 
and he prayed to the Lord to have pity on his 
people; at that inltant, the angel, who was be- 
fore the Iſraelites, placed himſelf behind the Iſ- 
raelites, betwixt them and the Egyptians ; on the 
Iſrzeiites fide it was light, the pillar of fire gave 
them licht; but on the fide of the Egyptians 
there was only a cloud, inſomuch that they did 
not fee the Iſraelites, as this cloud was extremely 
thick, and appeared like a great fog. Then 
Moſes, by order of the Lord, waved his rod on 
the red ſea, and immediately the ſea divided, and 
there was a great opening, on each ſide of which 
the waters of the fea ſtood in the air like a 
mountain, and a paſſage was left between, to go 
dry over. All the night long, the Iſraelites 
went over, and the Egyptians thought, that they 
might paſs after them, but when they were all in 
the ſea, with Pharaoh their king, the waters, 
which, till then, had kept ſuſpended in the air, 


returned to their place, and all the Egyptians 
| were 
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were drowned; and not a man eſcaped. Then 
Moſes, Aaron, and their ſiſter Mary ſang, with 
the people, a ſong of praiſe to the Lord, who had 
delivered them from the hands of their enemies. 

Ars. Aﬀable, Go on, lady Charlotte. 

Lady Charlotte. The Iſraelites came to a place 
where the waters were fo bitter, that they were 
not drinkable; they began again to murmur 
againſt Moſes, but the holy man was not diſ- 
couraged by their ingratitude, but prayed to the 
Lord : God ordered him to throw a particular- 
ſort of wood into the waters, and at the ſame 
time they became ſweet ; afterwards the Iſrael- 
ites came into a great deſart, where there was 
nothing to eat, and they murmurcd again. Why 
haſt thou brought us out of Egypt where we ſat 
down to pots full of meat; thy deſign, in bring- 
ing us to this deſart, vas to ſtarve us to death. 
Moſes prayed to the Lord, who made a great 
dew to fall on the ground, and ſmall grains, like 
hail, on the dew : then Mofes ſaid to the people, 
Behold here the bread which God ſends you; let 
a meaſure be gathered for each perſon, but none 
of it mult be gathered for the next day. The 
people, who had never ſeen any thing like theſe 
{mall grains, called them Manna, and they taſted 
like fritters dreſſed with honey: every one made 


haſte to gather of it: but there were thoſe, who 


| 


| 
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diſobeyed Moſes, and kept ſome of it for the 
next day, but they were caught rarcly, when 
they came to eat it in the morning; it had an 
ill ſmell, and was full of worms: mean while 
Moſes faid to the people from God, you ſhall 


each of you gather a meaſure of Manna, during 


five days, but the fixth you ſhall gather two 
meaſures, and this ſhal! keep good and freſh for 
the next day, for none ſhall fall on the ſeventh 
day. This ſeventh day ſhall be kept holy to the 
Lord, and it ſhall not be lawful to work on that 
day. Things happened as Moles had foretold, 
and the Manna, which ſpoiled from one day to 
another all the week, kept good on the Lord's- 
day, and this ſeventh day was called fabbath, 
Moſes alſo directed Aaron to gather a meaſure 
of this Manna, and to keep it as a teſtimony of 
the miracle which God had wrought in favour 
of the Iſraelites, who cat of it for forty years 
but ſlothful people, who did not rife betimes, got 
none, for the Manna melted in the ſun; and fo 
it was neceſſary to make haſte for the gathering 
of it. 

Mrs. Affable. Tis your turn, Miſs Molly. 

Aifs Melly, The Iſraelites going to another 
place, wanted water, and, forgetting all the mi- 
racles which God had done for them, ſaid to Moles, 
Why didſt thou bring us out of Egypt, and lead 


us 
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us hither to kill us, our families, and our flocks 
with thirſt. Moſes anſwered; it is not againſt 
me that you murmur, but againſt God; hows» 
ever, I'M go and pray to him, that he may give 
you water. Then Moſes, by order of the Lord, 
ſtruck a rock with his rod, and there came out 
abundance of water. Afterwards, a king, cal- 
led Amalck, came with a great army to deſtroy 


the Iſraelites : Moſes ordered Joſhua to pick out 


ſoldiers among the people, and go and fight 
Amalck. During the battle, Moſes, Aaron, and 


Hur, went up the mountain, and Moſes litted 


up his hands to heaven whiltt he prayed to the 
Lord; but his arms being wearied, he was oblig + 
ed to Jet down his hands. Now the [fraelites, 
who had the advantage whilſt Moſes held up his 
hands, were beaten as ſoon as he had let them 
fall. When he {aw that, he ſat down on a ſtone, 
and Aaron and Hur each of them held up one of 
his arms; and the Amalckites, the ſubjects of 


Amalek, were obliged to fly, and God declared . 
a perpetual war againſt the Amalekites ; and or- 


dered Moſes to write all theſe things. 


Lady IVitty, Are all theſe things really true, 
Mrs. Aﬀable ? They are ſo ſurpriſing, that it is 


very hard to believe them, 


Ars. Afable. You forget, my dear, that no- 


thing is impoſlible to God. 


M 6. Lady. 
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Laay Witty. I know that, Mrs. Affable. But, 
might not Moſes write things which may not 
be true ? I don't fay, that this is falſe, but I only 
beg you will tell me, how one may be aſſured, 
that this is true. 

Mrs. Affable. That I will do with all my 
heart, my dear. I am very glad you attend to 
what is ſaid, like a reaſonable perſon, and that 
you require proofs ; *tis the way never to be de- 
ceived, We know, that God can work miracles, 
and we would know, whether he did thoſe men- 
tioned by Moſes. Is not that your queſtion? 

Lady Witty. Yes, Mrs. Affable. 

Mrs. Afable, If Moſes had written lies, the 
| Ifraelites, who were not very complaiſant, would 
have given him the lie, and ſaid; Why do you 
pretend, that we have croſſed the Red-Sea, that 
we eat Manna which fell from Heaven? Why 
do you ſay, that this Manna cannot be kept from 
one day to the next, during five days ; and that 
it keeps the ſixth? How came you to ſay, that 
you brought water out of the rock ? We are 
three hundred thouſand men of us, who muſt 
have ſeen theſe things if they were true: Go, 
you are a ſhameleſs liar, and don't deſerve to be 
heard. If it were put in the news-papers, that 
yeſterday it rained fire all over the city of Loi- 
don, would you not fay; the man who wrote 

this 
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this paper, is an impudent liar? If that were 
true, we ſhould have ſeen it. Would not this 
man be laughed at, and expoſed in the next day's 
papers. 

Lady Mary. To be ſure, Mrs. Affable. 

Mrs. Affalle. But if this man ſhould go on, 
and ſay; you know that I made this fire to fall; 
that I muſt be very powerful, and you muſt obcy 
me; what would you anſwer ? 

Lady Mary. I would ſay; you are quite ex- 
travagant; inſtead of being obeyed, you ſhould 
be ſent to Bedlam, among the mad people. 

Mrs. Afﬀable. Well, my dear, the Iſraelites 
did not anſwer Moſes ſo. Why? becauſe they 
had ſeen the miracles which God had done, and 
which Moſes had ſpoke of. 

Lady Senſible, Give me leave, Mrs. Affable, 
to put in one reflection, If Moſes had only 
writ a romance, methinks he would not have 
inſerted what happened to him, when he ſaw the 
burning buſh, which was not conſumed. Moſes 
did not ſhew a great deal of courage then; he ex- 
cuſed himſelf ſeveral times; and often repeated 
the difficulty he had in ſpeaking. It ſeems to 
me, that if he had not deſigned to write truth, 
he would have faid ; As ſoon as God ſpoke to me, 
I was no longer afraid; and I ſaid, I will ge and 
deli ver the people; I don't fear Pharaoh. 

Mrs. 
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Mis. 4ffuble. Your remark is excellent, my 
dear; when a-man writes a hiſtory, and owns 
the follies he has committed, one may eaſily 
judge, without fear, that he ſpeaks truth; for, 
were he a liar, he would lie to his advantage; 
and, to give this author the praiſe that is due to 
him, you will obſerve, in the ſeries of his hiſtory, 
that ho continues to own his faults, 

Lady Ii ty. Yet I have heard a gentleman 
ſay, that M-fes w.'s a cheat, and never wrought 
a miracle : he alſo ſaid, that the red ſea retires, 
from time to time, without any miracle; and 
that Moſes, who knew this, took that time to 
croſs over. 

Ars. Afable, He muſt then have been very 
dexterons, to make the paſſage of the Ifraclites 
laſt exactly till the time the ſea returned to its 
place to drown the Egyptians; and the Egyp— 
tians muſt have been very ſtupid creatures, for 
they lived not far from the red ſea; if the tea 
withdrew, in this anner, from time to time, 
ſuch a thing mu't have been known in Egypt, 
and they would 19t have ventured into a ſca, 
where they were ſure cf being drowned. If 
ever you fee tas impertinent gentieman, tell 
him that; and aſk him, if he has 1 ſecret to 
keep buttei from melting before the fire. He 
will tell you. No, Tell him, that, on the ſe- 

venth 
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venth day of the week, fire does not melt butter, 
he will laugh at you, and fay, that days are no- 
thing to the matter; that the butter muſt melt, 
becauſe it is its nature to melt. Then do you 
anſwer him: Well, Sir, the nature of Manna 
was to ſpoil, days were nothing to the matter; 
and as it kept on the abbath day, it muſt have 
been a miracle, as it would be a miracle were 
butter not to melt before the fire on the ſeventh 
day. | 

Miſs Melly. For my part, Mrs. Affable, I 
think the Iſraclites were very ungrateful, to be 
continually murmuring againſt Moſes, who had, 
by praying to God, obtained ſuch great favours 
for them. 

Ars. Aﬀable. That's very true, my dear; 
but we are as ungrateful as they, for we diſobey 
God, tho' we fee his miracles every day. 

Lady Charlotte. But I have never ſcen a mi- 
racle. ; 

Ars. Affable. Open your eyes, my dear; look 
at the ſun, the moon, the ſtars; look at the 
ſea, and the earth; look at yourſelf: we are 
ſurrounded with miracles, which we don't think 
of, becauſe we ſce them every day. The ſun, 
which gives light to man ever ſince the begin- 
ning of the world, is placed exactly where it 
mould be for our advantage: if it were higher 
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it could not warm the earth; were it lower, it 
would burn that, and us too. Is it not a mi- 
racle, that it keeps as high as ever, after fo long 
a time ? 

Lach Senſible. I have heard, that there is 
a Country, where the fun is much nearer than 
it is to us, and the heat is quite inſupport- 
able. | 

Mrs. Afable. That is in Africa, in the mid- 
dle of America, and in the ſouth of Aſia, but 
the heat is not inſupportable, ſince there are 
people in thoſe countries that can bear it. This 
is another miracle: God, who had deſigned 
people to live in theſe hot countries, gave them 
bodies able to bear the heat : thus they who 
are born in Africa and in America, in the parts 
where it is ſo very hot, enjoy their health, but 
ſtrangers fall ſick. I could ſpend my whole life 
in talking of the miracles which God is pleaſed 
to wor k, every moment, in our favour, and thoic 
ſo many, that our lives would be too ſhort for an 
account of them. But, as it is late, I will on'y 
mention one to-day, Do you ſee, in the map ot 
Africa, the country called Egypt ? it 1s very hot 
there, becauſe it ſeldom or never rains. 

Lady Titty, How can the poor people live 
chen? for without rain nothing would grow : 

neither 
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neither corn, graſs, herbs, fallad, nor fruits, 
Ec. | 

Ars. Afable. Very true, my dear: yet Egypt 
is a country where all theſe things are found. 
God, who would not have it rain in this country, 
has placed there this great river, which you ſec, 
and is called the Nile. Every year it goes out 
of its hed, and covers all the lands of Egypt for 
ſeveral months; and what 1s wonderful is, that 
the waters of the Nile bring with them a ſort 
ol mud or foil to the lands, which renders them 
fitter for producing excellent things, Now, chil- 
dren, I aſk whether this be not a great miracle? 
If the Thames was to riſe above its banks, and 
overflow England for ſeveral months, every year, 
the country would be always under water ; for 
it rains enough, beſides, to make it fruitful, and 
give it all the water it wants. Egypt is almoſt 
the only country where it does not rain, be- 
cauſe the Nile ſuflices for watering it: this is 
truly wonderful, 

Lady Mary. But, Mrs Affable, when the 
waters of the Nile ſpread themſelves all over 
Egypt, all the towns muſt be overflowed. 

Mrs. Afable, No, my dear, for the towns are 
built on riſing ground, and they haye made 


* In Peru heavy dews ſupply the want of rain, and make 
the country ſruitful. 


bridges 
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bridges from town to town. Adieu, ladies, I did 
not obſerve hove the time palied, whilſt 1 talked 
to you it is ve ery jute 

Lady Mary. I have a thouſand queſtions to 
alk, Mrs. Aﬀablo, and they ſhall be for the next 
meeting. 


Ex xh 
DIALOGUE XYV, 


The TrikTzenTH Day, 


Lady Mary. 


RS. Aﬀable, I have a great many things 
to enquire about to-day, if you will give 
me leave, 

Mrs. Afable. With all my heart, my dent. 

Lady Mary, I Would gladly know whence 
rain comes? 

Mrs. Afable. From the ſeas, the rivers, and 
all the waters on the earth, 

Lady Mary, You laugh at me, Mrs. Affable; 
how can the waters in the ſea, and the nvery 
riſe up to the iky ? | 

Mrs. Afﬀfable, (taking off the lid of the tra- 
kettle.) How has the water which is in this tea- 
kettle, got up to the lid? you ſce here is a great 
deal 
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deal of water, though the kettle be not half full: 
when the water begins to heat, and eſpeciully to 
boil, you obſerve that it cauſes a ſmoke ; well, 
what ſeems to be ſmoke is the moſt delicate part 
of the water, which is called a vapour, and 1s 
very ſubtile. Now, the heat of the ſun pcrpe= 
tually draws up the minuteſt parts of the water; 
they riſe up in vapours; the air ſupports them 
when they dre but few“, but when there is a 
great quantity of them, their weight bears them 
down, the water breaks through the air, and falls 
again on the earth in rain. 

Lady Witty. But, Mrs. Aﬀable, I little thought 
the air could ſupport any thing, it ſeems juſt no- 
thing; I may look about long enough, I can't 
ſee it. - | 

Mrs. Affable, That is not a defect in the air, 
my dear, but your eys are not ſharp enough to 
jee it, There are many things which we don't 
ſee, and yet certainly have a being: for inſtance, 
do you ſee a great duſt in this room? 

Lady TFittz, No, Mrs. Affable, I ſee no 
duſt ; but that is becauſe there is none. 

Ars. Afable, Get up, my dear, and go to the 
end of the room, and look where the ſun comes, 
and you will ſee whether there is no duſt, 


* As philoſophers are divided about theſe matters, the author 
muſt be allowed to form a ſyſtem as the lik-s beſt, and thinks 
it moſt ſuited to the capacity of her young ſcholars. 

Lady 
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Lady Witty. Yes, Mrs. Affable, there's a vaſt 


deal of little things always in motion. 

Ars. Affable. "Theſe ſmall things are called 
Atoms, the air is full of them : but the parts of 
the air are much ſmaller and finer, and that's the 
reaſon you do not ſee it. 

Lady Charlotte. T would gladly ſee of what co- 

lour the ſky is. 

Miſt Milly. (laughing) Can the air have any 
colour with ſuch ſmall parts ? 

Mrs. Afable. Yes, look up to the ſky, chil- 
dren ; what colour is that ? 

Lady Mary. It is blue, 

Ars. Aﬀ/able, What you call the ſky is the 
air, which gathers together, and is crowded there, 
You don't ſee the atoms, out of the ſun, be- 
cauſe they are too far from one another, and too 
ſmall ; but I will raiſe them in greater quanti- 
ties, and then they will be more cro;vded and 
viſible, 

(Mrs. Affable tales a broom, and ſweeps along 
the floor.) 

Lady Mitiy. Dear Mrs. Affable, what a duſt ! 
I can't ſee, it quite blinds me. 

Mrs. Aﬀable. Vet you ſee the duſt, or the 
atoms, which is the ſame thing, becauſe I have 
raiſed a great number of them, and all theſe 
grains of duſt tauch one another; in the ſame 

manner 
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manner you don't ſee the air about you, becauſe 
its parts are not ſo crouded ; but the parts of 
the air meet together in greater numbers above, 
by which means they are then feen by you, I 
will give you an inſtance of this, by putting ſome 
Port into a glaſs: you ſee that it is of a deep 
red: now I will take a drop on my finger, and 
flirt it on my handkerchief ; look, children, the 
wine on the handkerchief is not ſo red as the 
wine in the glaſs; becauſe in the glaſs there is a 
greater quantity of parts, and they are more 
crowded, and nearer to each other, than on the 
handkerchief. Look at this needleful of red ſilk, 
it does not appear fo red by itſelf, as it does in 
the ſkain, and for the ſame reaſon. 

Lady Witty. Well, Mrs. Aifable, the air may 
be a body, compoſed of a great number of ſmall _ 
parts, which are blue; but I do not conceive 
how this body, whoſe parts are ſo weak, can 
bear up water, which is heavier, for its parts are 
ſo large, that I can ſee them. 

Mrs. Afable. How now, Lady Witty? we 
ſhall have you a philoſopher. A bird is heavier 
than the air, yer the air bears it up, Have you 
never been in a garden after a great ſhower ? 

Lady Witty. Yes, Mrs. Affable. 

Mrs. Affable. Did not you obſerve drops of 
water hanging at the end of the twigs and leaves? 


Lady 
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Lady FFitty. Yes, Mrs. Affable, and I always 
ſtand to look at them, eſpecially when the ſun 
ſhines upon them ; they look as ſo many dia- 
monds hanging at the leaves. 

Mrs. Affalle. What can bear up all theſe dia- 
_ monds at the end of the leaves? the air, which 
conſequently 1s heavier than they; bur, at length, 
the little drop or ball of water increaſes as the 
remaining water on the leaf or the branch, joins 
the little ball; and then this little ball, or drop, 
becomes heavier than the air, breaks through, 
and falls to the ground, 

Lady Mit. Now IT underfland it perfectly 


well: water is certainly heavier than air, when 


there is an equal quantity of air and water; but, 
for all that, a great quantity of air may bear up 
a ſmall quantity of water: *tis like the ſhip you 
were ſpeaking of ſome time ago: the ſhip, of 
itſelf, is heavier than the water, yet there is fo 
great a quantity of water under the ſhip, that it 
ſupports and bears it up. _ 

Ars. Afable, Very right, my dear. 

Lach Mary. But, Mrs. Aﬀable, you was ſay- 
ing, that Lady Witty was becoming a philoſo- 
pher ; is that a ſcience for ladies to know? 

Mrs. Affable. Natural philoſophy is a ſcience, 
which teaches us the knowledge of all bodics: a 


philoſopher, or a naturaliſt, is one that knows - 


the 
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the nature of the air, fire, water, and the earth; 
he alſo underſtands the nature of animals, trees, 
plants, Jowers, minerals, and metals; and all 
theſe this ladies may learn. 

Lay ieee hat are minerals and metals? 

Ars. Aifule. Gold, ſilver, copper, and other 
things which are produced in the earth, 

Lady Mary. 15 go bet duced in the earth? 

Ars. Alfie, Yes, my dear; but we have 
talked enough of natural philoſophy for to-day. 
Now will tell you a little fable, and then we 
will repeat our fotles. 


Tale of the Fiſh:rman ani 1he Traveller. 8 


There wis once © man; is whole eſtate was 
a poor hut, on the ide of a ſmall river, and he 
gat his livelihood by fiſhing; but as there was 
but little fiſh in the river, he earned no great mat- 
ter, and the moſt of his fare was bread and water; 
yet he was content with his poverty, for he wiſh- 
ed for no more then he had. One day he took 
a fancy to fee the town and determined to go 


the next day. As his ttoughts were running on 


this journey, he met a traveller, who aſked him, 
how far it was to 2 village where he might find 
lodging and a bed. Twelve miles, anſwered 
tte fiſherman, a ] it is very late: if you will 
take up with my cottage to- night, you are hear- 
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tily welcome. Ihe traveller accepted the offer, 
and the fiſherman, who was willing to give him 
the beſt entertainment he could, lighted a fire 
to fry ſome ſmall fiſh. As he was getting ſupper 
ready, he ſung, laughed, and ſeemed to be in 
high glee. How happy are you, ſaid his gueſt, 
who can be ſo merry! I would give all I am 
worth in the world to be as chearful as you are, 
And what hinders you? ſaid the fiſherman ; my 
mirth coſts me nothing, and I never had any 
reaſon to grieve. Are you under any great trou- 
ble, that you can't be merry? Alas! replied the 
traveller, all the world looks upon me as the 
happieſt of men. I was in trade, and grew very 
rich, but had not a moment's reſt, I was al- 
ways under fears, that thoſe I truſted would 
break in my debt, that my goods would ſpoil, and 
that the ſhips I had at ſea would be loſt; ſo [ 
gave over trading, to try if I could be more at 
eaſe, and I bought a place at court. At the very 
firſt I had the good fortune to pleaſe the prince, 
I became his favourite, and I thought that I was 
now going to be happy; but I ſoon knew that! 
was more the prince's ſlave, than his favourite, 
Every moment my own inclinations and mind 
was to be croſſed to follow his. He loved hunt- 
ing; I loved reſt, but yet was obliged all day 


long to ſcour the woods with him: I returned 
to 
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to the palace quite ſpent, and deſired nothing 
more than to lie down and reſt. No; that was 
not to be; the king's miſtreſs gave a ball, or an 
entertainment; I was ſure to be invited, it was 
not out of any regard to me, but to make her 
court to the king : I went, though quite mad 
within myſelf, but his majeſty's favour was ſome 
comfort to me. About a fortnight ago, he took 
itinto his head ro ſpeak very graciouſly to a great 
lord of the court; he gave him a couple of 
commiſſions, and told him, that he believed him 
to be a very worthy man. From that moment 
I perceived I was undone, and have ſince paſſed 
ſeveral nights without fleep. But, ſaid the fiſn- 
erman, interrupting his guelt, did the king look 
with indifference upon you, and did his affection 
for you ſeem to cool? Quite the contrary, an- 
ſwered the man, the king ſhewed me more fa- 
vour than uſual ; but pray reflect, that I was no 
more the only one he loved, and that all the 
world ſaid this lord was to be a ſecond favourite: 
you cannot but think, that this is not to be ſuf- 
fered; and indeed I had like to have died with 
vexation the night before laſt: I retired to my 
chamber quite dejected ; and, when I was alone, 
I burſt into tears. On a ſudden, I ſaw a big 
man, with a very agreeable countenance, who 
{aid to me, Azael, I pity thy diftreſs ; doſt thou 
Vol. I. N deſire 
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deſire to be eaſy ? renounce the love of riches, 
and the thirſt of honour. Alas my lord, faid 
to this man, I with it with all my heart; but 
by what means can I bring this about? Leave 
the court, ſaid he, and go, for two days, along 
the firſt road you find ; the folly of a man pre- 
parcs a ſight for thee, which is able to cure thee 
for ever of ambiticn, After the two days walk, 
come back the ſame way, and believe firmly, that 
a chearſul and eaſy life depends mercly on your- 
ſelf. I have already walked a whole day, as he 
directed, and to-morrow I ſhall do the like, but 
can hardly dare to hope for the quict he has pro- 
miſcd me. The fitherman having heard thi; 
ſtory, could not forbcar wondering at the folly 
of this ambitious man, who made his happincls 
depend on the words and looks of a prince. | 
ſhall be heartily glad to entertain you at your te- 
turn, and to hear that you are cured, ſaid he to 
the traveller; diſpatch your journey, and in tuo 
days time let me ſee you again in my cottage. 
I am alſo for a journey; I have never been ia 
town, and I fancy i ſhall be hugely diverted with 
the buſtle that is met with there. That's an |! 
thought, ſaid the traveller; ſince you are now 
happy, why will you ſeek to be miſerable ? Your 
cottage at preſent ſuffices you, but when you {ce 
the palaces of the great ones, you will then thins 
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it but a ſorry hole. You are ſatisfied with your 
cloaths, becauſe they cover you, but your hcart 
will ake, when you have ſeen the rich apparel of 
the great and wealthy. Sir, ſaid the fiſherman to 
his gueſt, you talk very weli ; make uſe of theſe 
fine reaſons not to be vexed yourſeif, when 
others are taken notice of, or ſpoken to. The 
world ſwarms with people, who adviſe others, 
and at the ſame time cannot govern themſelves. 
The traveller made no reply, as it is not civil 
to contradict people in their own houſes; and 
the next day he went on his journey, as the 
fiſherman began his. Two days after, Azael, 
who had met with nothing extraordinary, re- 
turned to the cottage : he found the fiſherman 
ſitting before his door, his head reſting on one 
hand, and his eyes fixed on the ground. What 
are you thinking of, ſaid Azael-? I think, that] 
am very unfortunate, anſwered the fiſherman: 
what have I done to God, that he ſhould make 
me ſo poor, whilſt there's ſuch numbers ſo very 
rich and happy ? At that inſtant, the perſonage, 
who had ordered Azael to walk two days, ap- 
peared : aud he was an angel. Why didſt thou 
not follow Azael's advice? ſaid he to the fiſher- 
man: the fight of the pomp and ſtate of the 
town, has given birth to covetouſneſs and am- 
bition in thy heart; theſe have driven out chear- 
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ſulneſs and quiet. Moderate thy deſires, and 
thou wilt recover thoſe valuable advantages. 
"Tis very caſy to ſay this, but for me to do it, is 
impoſſible ; and I find I ſhall continue unhappy, 
till God is pleaſed to alter my ſituation. The 
loſs would be thine, replied the angel; take my 
word for it, and with only for what thou haſt. 
Talk on, returned the fiſherman, you ſhall never 
hinder me from wiſhing for another ſituation. 
God, anſweredthe angel, grants, in his anger, the 
wiſhes of the ambitious, but it is to punith them, 
And what concern is it of yours, ſaid the fiſher- 
man? If only wiſhing would do, your threats 
would give me very little uneaſineſs. Since thou 
art reſolved on thy own ruin, ſaid the angel, I 
agree to it; thou art at liberty to wiſh for three 
things, God will grant them. The filherman 
immediately wiſhed, that his hut might be turned 


into a magnificent palace, which was inſtantly 


done as he wiſhed. The fiſherman, after admi— 
ring his fine palace, wiſhed, that the river before 
his palace-gate might be changed into a large 
ſea, and immediately this wiſh was fulfilled, 
There remained a third wiſh ; and after muſing 
a while, he wiſhed his little boat might be 
changed into a fine ſhip, laden with gold and dia- 


monds : at the ſight of the ſhip he immediately 


ran on board to gaze at the riches, of which he 
was 
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was now poſleſſed ; but he was ſcarce in it, when 
a great ſtorm aroſe, The fiſherman wiſhed him- 
ſelf aſhore, but it was impoſſible: he then curſed 
his ambition with fruitleſs lamentations ; the ſea 
ſwallowed him up, with all his riches; and the 
angel faid to Azael; let this example make thee 
wile | the end of this man is generally that of 


the ambitious. Ihe court, where thou liveſt at 


prefent, is a ſea ſamed for ſtorms and wrecks: 
whilſt it is vet in thy power, make the ſhore ; the 
day will come, that thou ſhalt with thyſelf there, 
without power to reach it. Azael, frightened 
at waat he had ſeen, promiſed to obey the angel, 
and kept his word: he left the court, and went 
and lived in the country, where he married a 
young woman, who had more virtue than beauty 
or fortune. Inſtead of ſeeking to increaſe his 
orcat riches, he now only minded the enjoying 
his wealth with moderation, and diſtributed what 
remained to the poor. He then fiw himſelf 
happy and contented ; and not a day paſled but 
he returned God thanks for curing. him of ava- 
rice and ambition, which, till then, had infected 
all the pleaſure of his life. . 
Lady Senſible. Is it poſſible, that ambition 
ſhould make people fo wretched ? 
Mrs. Affable. Aſk Lady Witty, what ſhe 
ſuftercd, whilſt ſhe was wholly taken up with 
N 3 4 de- 
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a deſire to pleaſe, to ſhew her wit, and be 
praiſed, 

Lady Mitty. Indeed, Mrs. Affable, it is true; 
I was very miſerable, If I was at papa's aſſem- 
bly, and any young Lady came, that was received 
with particular civility, it made me very ill-hu- 
moured ; I thought all the praiſes given her 
were taken unjuſtly from me. I would have you 
know, Lady Senſible, that I have very often been 
angry with you. LEE, 

Lady Senſible. And why, my dear? 

Lady Witty. Becauſe I could not but fee, that 
you were extolled much above me; but I can 
aſſure you, that now I love you entirely, and 
am ſo far from any jealouſy, that it gives me a 
great deal of pleaſure to hear you commended. 

Lady Senſible. I am very much obliged to you, 
Lady Witty ; but, indeed, you would be very 
ungrateful, if you did not love me, becauſe, for 
my part, I have always loved you with all my 
heart. 

Ars. Afruble. We have not too much time 
for repeating our ſtories and geography. Begin, 
Lady Mary, 

Lady Mary. Jethro, Moſes's father-in-law, 
having heard of the great miracles, which God 
had wrought by his ſon-in-law, came to ſe: him, 
and brought him .back his wiſe, and his two 

childron. 
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children. Now Jethro, ſeeing that Moles ſpent 
the whole day in judging the cauſes of the people, 
faid to him; if you continue taking all this 
pains, you will fall ſick ; be adviſed by me, pick 
out men of the greateſt piety; let them hear the 
people, and give you an account of all matters, 
Moſes took this advice, and, after entertaining 
his father ſome days, they parted, Afterwards 
the Ifraelites came into the neighbaurhood of 
Mount Sinai, and God ſaid to Moſes ; Go up to 
the top of the mountain, but let not the people 
come near it, for they would die. Moſes went 
up Mount Sinai, and there the majeſty of God 
appeared; a thick ſmoke was all round the 
mountain, and dreadful thundering claps broke 
out from the ſmoke with lightning, and fires 
were ſeen: in the midſt of theſe, God gave to 
Moſes the ten commandment*, which he had 
made for his people, to ſhew them, that he 
was a powerful God, and able to revenge him- 
(ef, and puniſh thoſe who ſhould dare to d:ſobey. 
And theſe ten commandments, which God gave 
to the Iſraeſites, are thoſe which we have been 
taught, and which we repeat, every day, at our 
Prayers, 

Mrs. /fable. Go on, Mifs Molly. 

Mis Molly. God called Moſes up to the 
mountain, another time, and he was there forty 
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days and forty nights, During this time, he 
gave him laws for his people, and ordered him 
to make an ark and a tabernacle for him; he ex- 
plained in what manner this was to be done 
what was to be obſerved, when ſacrifices were to 
be oitered, and commanded him to take Aaron 
and his fons for ſacrificers and high-prieſts. But, 
while Moſes was ſpeaking to God, as one friend 
does to another, the Iſraclites, forgetting the mi- 
racles which God had done for their ſake, ſaid to 
Aaron: Make us gods like thoſe in Egypt, that 
they may go before us; as to Moſes, we don't 
know what's become of him. Aaron, fearing 
the people would kill him, faid to them ; Bring 
me the ear-rings of your wives and daughters. 
they ſoon brought in their jewels, and Aaron 
made a golden calt out of them, which they wor- 
ſhipped, ſaying; this is the god who has brought 
us out of Egypt. God ſaid to Moſes, who was 
jtill on the mountain; the people have, even 
now, committed a great crime, for which I will 
deſtroy them, and give thee another people. Bur 
Moſes ſaid ; Lord, remember Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob ; forgive this people, and blot me out 
of the book of lite, rather than deſtroy them. 
God anſwered Moſes ; "The wicked only ſhall be 
blatted out of my book of lite, yet do I forgive 
tis people, "Then Moles came down from the 
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mountain, with the ſtone tables, on wbich God 
had, himſelf, written his law on both ſides: when 
Moſes ſaw the Iſraelites, who were dancing about 
the golden calf, it made him ſo angry, that he 
threw the tables againſt the ground, and broke 
them : afterwards he reproached Aaron bitterly, 
and having flung the calf into the fire, he had it 
reduced to powder ; then mixing this powder 
with water, he made the people drink it : he then 
called the children of Levi, and ſaid to them; I 
order you, in the name of God, to take your 
ſwords, and go through all the camp, from one 
end to the other, and kill on your right an! left, 
all you ſhall meet, without ſparing relations and 
friends : the children of Levi obeyed, and three 
thouſand men were ſlain. After this, Moſes ſaid to 
the children of Levi, God will blefs you, becauſe 
you have executed his orders, Ihen Moſes ſhut 
himſelt up in the tabernacle, and the cloud in 
which the Lord was, ſtood at the door ; and the 
Iſraelites, trembling, lay proſtrate on the ground, 
and without their fine garments, endeavouring to 
obtain mercy from God. 

Lady Mary. That was very terrible, Mrs. Af- 
fable, to kill three thouſand men. 

Mrs. Aſfable. But, my dear, all the Iſraelites 
deſerved death: they had promiſed to obey the 
law of the Lord, which condemned to death; all 
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worſhippers of idols, God was ſtill very merci- 
ful, to puniſh but three thouſand ; and I am very 
ſure, he permitted the children of Levi to kill 
only ſuch as were moſt guilty, Go on, Lady 
Charlotte. 

Lady Charlotte. The children of Iſrael fell 
again to murmur againſt the Lord, and they ſaid; 
Why did we depart from Egypt, where we had 
ſuch fine fiſh for nothing, and where we uſed to 
eat ſuch good onions? we are tired of ſeeing 
nothing but manna. Moſes was ſo concerned 
at the ingratitude of this people towards God, 
that he prayed to the Lord to take him out of 
this life, to ſee their wickedneſs no longer. God 
comforted him, and ſent the Iſraelites a great 
number of quails: at firſt they were well fatis- 
fed, and eat cagerly of theſe quails ; but whilſt 
the fleſh was yet between their teeth, God de- 


ſtroyed many. of them. Moſes had another 


cauſe of great uneafinefs ; Aaron, and his ſiſter 
Mary, laughed at him, on account of his wife's 
being an Ethiopian ; but God took his part; his 
ſiſter became leprous, and, for all Moſes's prayers 
to the Lord for her, the leproſy continued ſeven 
days. After that, Moſes ſent ſpies into the coun- 
try, which God had promiſed to Abraham, and 
they brought back ſuch a large bunch of grapes 
that it required two men to carry it, Caleb and 


Joſhua 
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Joſhua were among theſe ſpies ; they exhorted 
tbe people to go into that fine country ; but the 
other ſpies ſaid; indeed the land flows with milk 
and honey, but it is inhabited by men much 


ſtronger than we are; there are even giants 
among them, who will deſtroy us with our wives 


and children. Then the Iſraelites ſaid ; why 
were we brought out of Egypt ? we mult ap- 
point one to lead us back thither: and as Joſhua 
and Caleb blamed this reſolution, they were for 
{toning them to death. Moſes and Aaron pro- 
{trated themſelves to aſk pardon of God but the 
Lord anſwered; this people has murmured againſt 
me ten times, and I ſwear, in my anger, that 
they ſhall die in this deſart. Forty years ſhall 
they continue in it, and, when they are all dead, 


their children ſhall enter into the land of promiſe-. 


with Caleb and Joſhua, who have truſted my 
word; as to the others, who have ſeen the mi- 
racles I have done for them, and who have miſ- 
truſted me, they ſhall leave their bodies in the 


deſart. Now their number was above fix hun- 


dred thouſand, 

Lady Mitty. Indeed, Mrs. Attable, the Iſraelites 
quite provoked me with their murmurings. How 
could they be ſo ſtupid to expoſe themſelves to 
the anger of God, with whoſe power they were 

ſo well acquainted? How could they worſhip 
| IN 6 the 
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the figure of a calf, and ſay; this is the god who 
brought us out of Egypt. 

Ars. Afable. Are we, my dear, leſs blind and 
leſs wicked than the Iſraelites, when we diſobey 
God, and do not fulfil his commandments ? For, 
after all, it is certain, that he will caſt the wicked 
into hell; the liars, the greedy, and paſſionate, 
thoſe who diſobey their parents, and are regard- 
leſs of the poor; the envious, the detractors, 
thoſe who revenge themſelves of their enemies, 
and rejoice at the ill that befalls them: all this 
we know, my dear children, and we take no 
pains to correct our bad habits, which will draw 
God's anger upon us, and carry us to hell. Let 
us think ſeriouſly on this, my good chiidren, and 
ſpare no endeavours to get quit of our faults, It 
is paſt ſeven, ſo we fhall not have time for 
geography to-day; but we will begin our next 
leſion with it. 
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Mrs. Afable. 


Promiſed to begin with geography, and ſo we 

will ſpeak to-day of the Britiſh iſlands. 
There are, as we have ſaid, two, a large and a 
leſs iſland. The larger contains two kingdoms, 
England in the ſouth, and Scotland in the north, 
England is divided into forty provinces, or coun- 
tics, and, adding the twelve provinces or coun- 
ties, which are in the principality of Wales, that 
makes, in all, ſiſty-two. The capital of this 
kingdom is London, on the "Thames, in the 
county.of Middlclex, and the ſouth- eaſt part of 
England. This kingdom was, at firſt, called 
Albion, and the natives of the country were firſt 
ſubdued by a people called Britons ; it is thought 
they came from that part of France called Bri- 
tain. Julius Cæſar having paſſed over into Eng- 
land, conquered part of the kingdom ; but the 
Romans were not abſplute maſters of it till the 
time of the emperor Domitian. Though the 
Romans were maſtcrs of England, the natives 


lived 
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lived according to their own laws and cuſtoms : 
they even had ſ-veral kings ; for the iſland was 
compoſed of ſeveral kingdoms, and their kings 
acknowledged the power of the Romans, The 
Scots, who were inhabitants of Ireland, or, Hi- 
bernia, joined the Picts, and made themſelves 
maſters of that part of the iſland which lies to- 
wards the north, and is called Scotland. They 
were driven out by the Romans; but the diſturb- 
ances of the Roman empire gave them an op— 
portunity of ſettling there again, under a prince 
called Fergus. From that time, there was almoſt 
a continual war between the Britons (for fo the 
people of this iſland were called) and the Scots 
joined with the Pits; and to ſecure themſelves 
from their outrages, the Britons built a wall, 
which ſeparated their country from the enemy's; 
the remains of this fence are ſtill to be ſeen ; but 
this did not hinder the Scots from reducin.; them 
very low. Hence they were neceſſitated to call 
in the Engliſh Saxons to their aſſiſtance ; theſe 
at firſt defended them, and afterwards becamg 
theis maſters ; but ſome of the remaining Britons 
took refuge among the mountains of Wales, 
where they got the reputation of being invin- 
cible ; others withdrew into Little Britain. The 
Saxons, who had driven the Britons out of Eng- 
land, were, in their turn, driven out by the 
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Danes, who became quiet poſſeſſors of it under 
king Canute; but, in proceſs of time, the Eng- 
liſh replaced Edward on the throne, who was of 
the blood of their kings. After the death of this 
laſt, William, duke of Normandy, whom he had 
named his heir, became maſter of England, and 
was the firſt king of the Norman race. After 
the Norman princes, the houſe of Anjou, called 
Plantagenets, aſcended the throne, which after- 
wards paſled to the Stuart family, and is now in 
the houſe of Brunſwick. 

Lady Mary. This is a very hard leſſon, Mrs. 
Affable. 

Mrs. Afable. It is ſo, my dear, but you ſhould 
know theſe things; they relate to your country, 
and it looks very ill, not to be perfectly ac- 


quainted with the geography and hiſtory of one's 


own country. The better to remember it, lady 
Senſible will repeat what I have ſaid; at leaſt 
the names of the ſeveral maſters which England 

has had. | 
Lady Senſible. The Britons firſt ſubdued the 
inhabitants of this iſland, The Romans con- 
quered the Britons. Whilſt the Romans were 
taken up with other Ware, e 1.ngliſh Saxons 
conquered the country, tity were diſpoſſeſſed 
by the Danes, Then the Norman princes reign» 
ed in this iſland ; after them the Plantagenets; 
the 
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the Stuarts came next; and, after the Stuarts, 
the princes of the houſe of Brunſwick. 

Mrs. Afable. Excellently well, my dear. 
told you that Canute, a Daniſh prince, wore the 
crown of England, Does not lady Senſible 
know ſomething of this prince? 

Lady Senſible. Yes, Mrs. Aﬀable; I know a 
fine ſtory, which I will tell theſe ladies. One 
day Canute was by the ſea-ſide, with all his 
court. The courtiers, who, according to cuſ- 
tom, were flatterers, ſaid, that he was the king 
of kings, and the ruler of the ſeas and lands. 
Canute, who had both religion and good ſenſe, 
was for expoſing theſe flatterers, and ſhewing 
them, that he had too much wit, to be impoſed 
upon by their ſenſeleſs ſpeeches. In order to 
this, he made a bundle of his royal robes, and 
ſat upon it; the tide was coming in, that is the 
time when the ſea leaves its bed, and comes on 
the land beyond its uſual bounds, Canute ſpeak- 
ing to the ſea, ſaid, “ The ground, where J 
« am, belongs to me, and I am thy maſter ; I 
« therefore command thee to ſtay where thou 
e art, and not to move forward to wet my feet.” 
All thoſe that heard theſe words, judged the 
king was mad, to imagine, that the ſea would 
obey him. In the mean time the ſea kept ad- 
vancing, and at laſt came to wet the monarch's 


feet. 
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feet. Then Canute ſtood up, and ſaid to the 
flatterers; & You ſee how am maſter of the 
« ſea! Hence learn, that the power of kings 
« js very inconſiderable. In truth, there is no 
« other king but God, by whom the heavens, 
e the earth, and the ſeas are governed.“ 

Lady Charlotte, Does the ſea, Mrs, Affable, 
go out of its bed or place? 

Mrs. Affable. Ves, my dear; it goes out and 


returns twice every day: that never miſſes; and 


it is preciſely known, at what hour it goes out 
of its place, and at what hour it returns. 
Lady Charlotte, Bleſs me! that's ſomething 


very ſtrange; but what makes it go out and 


come back ſo? 

Mrs. Afable. Indeed, my dear, that is what I 
am not very clear in; but I have heard ſome 
learned men ſay, that it is the moon which 
preſſes on the air; this air, being preſſed, preſſes, 


in its turn, the ſea, and makes it come out on 


all ſides. | 
Lady Mary, TI don't at all underſtand it 
Mrs. Afable. I'll endeavour to explain it to 
you, my dear: You fee this bowl, which I 
have filled with water, this is the ſea; let this 
ſaucer, in my hand, which is Jeſs than the bowl, 
be the air over the ſea. Now ſuppoſe that ſome- 
thing moves this faucer, ſo as to make it touch 
the 
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the water in the bowl; no ſooner is the water 
touched, than it begins to riſe on all * look, 
children *. 

Lady Mary. Now I underſtand it: but how 
can the moon have this effect on the ſea? It is 
but.a great light, 

Mrs. Affable. You are miſtaken, my "OR the 


moon is an earth like ours; it receives the rays 


of the ſun, and that makes it appear like a great 


light. 

Miſs Molly. Is that really true, Mrs. Afﬀable ? 
perhaps you ſay ſo to laugh at us. The moon 
is ſo little, it is in the air, it goes; how can it 
be an earth like that we live in? 

Mrs. Affable. You take the moon to be little, 
but your eyes deceive you, it is very large. Did 
you never ſee the cock on St. Paul's? it looks no 
bigger than a common fowl, and yet is as big as 
a ſheep. Let us take a look out of the window to 
the country. Do you ſee yonder man below us ; 
he appears as little as a child, and why? becauſe 
he's a great way off. Things ſeen at a diſtance 
appear ſmall; and fo the moon, which is very 
remote from us, deceives our eyes by her great 
diſtance. Vou ſay, that the moon is ſuſpended 


in the air, that it goes or turns; but do you 


know, my dear, that this earth, where we arc, is 
alſo ſuſpended in the air, and always turns round? 


* Putting the ſaucer inte the bow]. 
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Lach Witiy. Give me leave to tell you, Mr-. 


Affable, that you have a mind to ſee, whether 
we ſhall be filly enough to believe theſe old 
womens tales. To be ſure the earth does not 
turn; for, if it did, we could not but feel it. 
Ars. Aﬀable. Have you never been ins boat, 
my dear? 0 
Lady Witty. * Mrs. Affable, T have. 
Mrs. Affable, And did you not obſerve, that 


the boat ſeemed always to reſt in the ſame place, 


and the land, trees, and houſes paſs by? 

Lady Witty, Very, true, Mrs, Aﬀable, but I 
did not mind it; when J am in a coach in the 
country, I alſo ſee the trees go by. 

Mrs. Affable. That is, you imagine ſo, for 
the land, the trees, and the houſes, remain in 
their place; the boat and the coach moves, and 
carries you along. «In calm weather you fit 
quietly in a boat, without any motion; and if it 


was well covered, and you had been carried thi- 


ther in your ſleep, you would think yourſelf in 
your chamber. Thus it is with you on the 
earth; it turns round very quick, but ſo evenly, 
that it carries you on without your perceiving it; 
and, whilſt you are going this Journey, you think 
the ſun moves round, who continues 1n the ſame 
place, 


Lady 
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Lady Senſible. That's very wonderful; but I 


have ſome notion of it. 

Mrs. Affable. This is the cauſe of day and 
night. The carth turns round in four and 
twenty hours: when it brings us over againſt 
the ſun, we have day; and when we are carried 
on the other fide, it is night with us, 

Lady Titty. I thought that the ſun ſet every 
night in the ſea; 1 have read ſo in the metamor- 
phoſes. 

Mrs. Afable. The ſun ſhines always, my 
dear; it ſets to us, that is, we ſee it no longer; 
but at the ſame time, it riſes to the people in 
America; that is, they, in their turn, begin to 

ſee it. Now America was not known to the 
ancients; they were not acquainted with the 
roundneſs of the earth, and its being inhabited 
all over, as I will ſhew you on a globe, 

Lady IVitiy. "Then, Mrs. Affable, they who 
live under this globe, walk with their fect up- 
wards, and their head downwards; for were a 
hole to be made through this. globe, their feet 
and ours would meet. 

Mrs. Affable. It is true, our feet and theirs 
would meet ; yet that does not hinder them from 
having, like us, their feet on the ground, and their 


head towards the ſky. The earth is like a little 


ball, of the bigneſs of a nut, incloſed within a 
larger 
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larger ball, of the ſize of this room, which may 
repreſent the ſky: ſuppoſe this little ball hang- 
ing in the air in the middle of this room, with a 
fly on the top and another fly under; would not 
the heads of both theſe flies be turned towards 
the great ball or ſky? The earth has the ſky 
all round it, as the yolk of an egg has the white 
about it. Suppoſe the white of the egg to be the 
air, and the egg-ſhell the ſky, Do you under- 
ſtand this, children ? 


Miſs Molly. Perfectly well, Mrs. Afﬀable 3 


there's only one thing which puzzles me; that 
is, how the little ball keeps its ſituation in the 
middle of the great one. 

Mrs. Asfable. And how does the yolk of the 
egg keep in the middle of the white about it, tho? 
apparently heavier ? Indeed, children, the learn- 
ed have ſaid a great many things, to ſhew the 
means God makes uſe of thus to ſupport the 
earth in the air; but J am not knowing enough, 
nor you neither, to underſtand them well; it is 
enough for us to know, that God would have it 
ſo, and that it is unqueſtionably true. It can- 


not be doubted of, for ſeveral travellers have - 


gone quite round the world, which proves it to 
be in the air. Well! ſo much for Natural 
Philoſophy. Lady Witty is to tell you a pretty 
ſtory, which I ſet her yeſterday. 

Lady 
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Lady Witty. A man walked about the coun- 
try, and was looking at ſome tall oaks, which 
are large trees, and bear a little fruit, called an 
acorn, not bigger than one's thumb : he obſerved, 
at the ſame time, a ſmall plant, cloſe to the 
ground, that bore pumpions four times as big as 
his head. Well} ſays he to himſelf, had it 
been mine to order, I ſhould have done this 
better; the pumpion ſhould have grown on this 
great tree, and the acorn on the ſmall plant, 
Whilſt this was running in his thoughts, he found 
himſelf greatly diſpoſed to ſleep; and, as there 
was a very hot ſun, he laid himſelf in the ſhade 
under an oak; as he ſlept, the wind roſe, and 
brought down an acorn, which fell on his noſe, 
and awaked him. Upon this, the man cried 
out; I own that I am but a ſtupid animal], and 
that God diſpoſes things, as they are, with great 
wiſdom ; what would have become of me, if the 
pumpion had been on the oak? the fall of ſuch 
a weight would have cruſhed my head to pieces. 
Ever after, this man, grown wifer, was ſatisfied 
with admiring the wiſdom of God in the diſpo- 
ſition of the univerſe, and never took upon him 
to find fault with what was not ordered accord- 
ing to his weak notions. | 

Lady Senſible. I think I ſhould have great plea- 
ſure in learning Natural Philoſophy : they that 

| know 
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know it, can never be tired, had they no other 
employment, than to admire the works of 
God. 

Mrs. Afable. You are in the right, my dear: 
I deſign to apply myſelf to that fine ſcience. 
When you are perfectly miſtreſs of the other 
things, which you muſt learn, I will teach you 
all that I know of it: but firſt you muſt learn 
hiſtory well. Let us ſee, if lady Mary remem- 
bers her leſſon of hiſtory. 

Lady Mary. Three Iſraelites, named Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, roſe up againſt Moſes, and 
drew two hundred and fifty men into their re- 
volt. They were angry, that none but Aaron 
and his ſons were permitted to offer incenſe to 
the Lord, not reflecting that God himſelf had 
ordered it ſo. On this account they made bit- 
ter reproaches to Moſes ; but Moſes, by a par- 
ticular order from the Lord, ſaid to theſe men; 
Take each of you a cenſor, with perfumes, and 
then God will point out thoſe whom he hath 
choſen. Moles alſo made Aaron take his cen- 
ſor; and then, by God's command, he ſaid to 
the people, Separate from Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, leſt God puniſh you with them, Then 
Moſes ſpoke to the people, and ſaid; © If theſe 
** men, who will not obey the Lord, die a na- 
« tural death, you may think me a wicked man, 
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« and that the Lord hath not ſent me; but if 
te the earth open under them, and they all fall 
“ alive into the pit, then ſhall you know, that I 
« ſpeak to you from the Lord.” Scarce had 
Moſes ended theſe words, when the earth 
opened, and ſwallowed Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, with all their families; and the fire, by 
the appointment of the Lord, burnt the two hun- 
dred and fifty men which held the cenſors. Then 
God commanded Moſes to take the cenſors, and 
make plates of them for covering the altar, that 
theſe plates, ſaid the Lord, may make the chil- 
dren of Iſrae] remember, that none of thoſe, who 
are not of the race of Aaron, are to app.oach the 
altar to offer incenſe to the Lord. Notwith- 
ſtanding, the Iſraelites murmured againſt Moſes 
and Aaron; they looked upon them as the cauſe 
of ſo many deaths; and theſe murmurs having 
irritated the Lord, he ſaid to Moſes and Aaron; 
Leave this people, for I will deſtroy them. Then 
Moſes ſaid to his brother; Make haſte and put 
incenſe into'your cenſor, and run into the midit 


of the people to appeaſe the wrath of God. 


Aaron obeyed his brother, and ſtanding between 
the living, and theſe whom God had now de- 
ſtroyed, he appeaſed his anger; but God, on 
this laſt occaſion, flew fourteen thouſand and 
more, in puniſhment of their murmurs. 
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Lady Charlotte. Dear me! what a terrible 
ſtory that is, Mrs. Affable! I tremble every 
joint of me: we are very happy, that God does 
not puniſh any more in this dreadful manner; it 
is enough to make one die with fear, 

Mrs. Afable. God, my dear children, is now 
as juſt, and as much an enemy to the wicked, as 
he was then: they that will not obey his com- 
mandments, are not, indeed, taken alive into hell, 
but they are ſure of it after their death ; and this 
ſhould imprint in our hearts a hatred of guilt, 
and fear of God. Wie are only to fear God and 
ſin, according to this ſaying of Jcſus Chriſt ; 
Fear not thoſe who can only kill the body, but fear 
him who can d:/troy both the bedy and foul, aud 
caſt them ints hell, 

Miſs Melly. But, Mrs. Affable, it is commonly 
ſaid, God is fo very good; yet he puniſhes the 
wicked very rigorouſly, 

Mrs. Afﬀable, *Tis becauſe he is alſo very 
juſt, children, God ſhews his goodneſs to men; 
he gives them good thoughts; 'tis their duty, 
when they commit any evil, as he allows them 
a great deal of time, to repent and amend ; 
but if they refuſe it, and obſtinately will con- 
tinue wicked, as God is juſt, he muſt abſolutely 
puniſh the guilty. The king, children, is very 
good: and yet he muſt conſent to the death of 
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malefactors, and he himſelf would offend, if he 
was to pardon all criminals; nobody would 
venture to go into the ſtreets ; the poor would 
murder the rich for their money; thoſe who 
had been offended in the leaſt, would murder 
their enemies; we muſt, at laſt, live in the 
woods with wild beaſts, and the king would be 
the cauſe of all theſe crimes by this miſtaken 
mercy. 

Lady Charlotte. Mrs. Affable, I give you my 
word I am determined to amend ; *tis for want 
of reflecting on theſe things, that I have not been 
good before now; I have read the Bible, but it 
was without minding ; when one thinks ſeri- 
ouſly on it, 'tis downright madneſs to expoſe 
one's ſelf to God's anger. 

Mrs. A fable. See how he loves you, my 
dear: theſe good thoughts, theſe good reſolu- 
tions, he gives them to you: would you not be 
exceedingly cuilty to forget them. Come, Miſs 
Molly, your ſtory. 

Miſs Molly, God, intending to ſhew the Iſ- 
raelites, that he had choſen Aaron to be his pricſt, 
ſaid to the people, by the mouth of Moſes, Let 
« the chiefs of all the tribes of Iſracl bring each 
« a rod before me.“ They obeyed, and the 
next day Aaron's red budded, and brought forth 


buds, bloſſoms and almonds, Then God faid ; 
I have 
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J have choſen Aaron and his ſons to be my 
prieſts ; they only ſhall offer incenſe to me; but 
J allow them the children of Levi, to take care 
of the things conſecrated to me; they ſhall live 


of the things offered to me, and have the tenth 1 
part of the beaſts, and the ſruits of the earth. i 
The Ifraclites then came into a place where 


there was no water, and they murmured again, | 
Moſes and Aaron fell on their faces before the | 
Lord, who ſaid to Moſes ; take thy rod, and go, 
with thy brother, towards the rock in the pre- 

ſence of all the people aſſembled ; thou ſhalt 
ſpeak to the rock, and it ſhall give thee water. 
Moſes and Aaron aſſembled the people, but they 
did not obſerve exactly what the Lord had com- 
manded, and, inſtcad of ſpeaking to the rock, 
Moſes ſtruck it twice with the rod. Then God 
ſaid to Moſes and Aaron, becauſe you have not 
believed me, you ſhall both die, and ſhall not 
bring this people into the land of promiſe, And If 
God ordered Moſes to go up to the mountain f | 
with his brother Aaron, and Lleazer his nephew, | 
Aaron's fon ; he alſo ordered Aaron to put off 
his robes of high-prieſt, and give them to his | 
ſon, as he was going to die. Aaron obeyed, and I 
died immediately. Another time the 1raclites q 
murmured againſt God, who, to puniſh them, 
| tent fiery ſerpents among them; but, upon the 
O 2 people's 
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people's repenting, God ordered Moſes to make 
a brazen ſerpent, and to raiſe it on high, and 
all who were bitten, and caft their eyes on 
this ſerpent, were inſtantly cured, In the mean 
time the Iſraelites aſked leave of the neighbour- 
ing kings, to let them paſs through their coun- 
tries, promiſing to do them no injury, and to pay 
even for the water they ſhould drink ; but thoſe 
kings refuſed this favour ; and God ſaid to the 
Iſraelites ; Fight them, and with my help, you ſhall 
conguer them. The Ifraclites obeyed, and gained 
great victories, 

Lady Witty. Moſes and Aaron were not wick- 
ed, yet, Mrs. Affable, God puniſhed them very 
ſeverely, and that for a trifle. What harm was 
there in {triking the rock? 

Ars. Afable. A great deal, to be ſure; for 
they miſtruſted the power of God, who had told 
them, that they were to-bid the rock give them 
water. Inſtead of obeying God to the letter, 
they ſaid to themſclves ; if we command the 
rock to give water, none will come; but we 
will ſtrike it, as we did before, and water wil! 
come. I own this fault was not fo great as 
worſhipping the golden calf; but Gud puniſhes 
all fins whatever : all the difference is, that he 
puniſhes the wicked and obſtinate ſinners in the 
cther world, by condemning them to hell ; and 
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the rizhtcous, who fin through frailty, and who 
are ſorry for having ſinned, are puniſhed in this 
life by ſickneſs, the loſs of their goods, of their 
relations, their friends. God acts like a good 
father, who, to correct his children, chaſtiſes 
them with a rod, or punithes them in fome 
other manner, 

Lach Witty, Then if a man is poor, blind, or 
unhappy, it does not follow, that God is diſ- 
pleaſed with him. 

Ars. Aﬀfable. When God ſends theſe misfor- 
tunes to the wicked, it is to puniſh them ' and at 
the ſame time, to diſpoſe them for their con- 
verſion; for, in time of aflliction, one thinks on 
God. At that inſtant, God fpeaks to their 
hearts in this manner; © See what you get by 
« difobeying me; it is in my power to make 
c you unhappy, by taking from you all thoſe 
« things in which you delight. Call your mo- 
ce ney to your aſſiſtance, which you love bet- 
« ter than me: your friends, whoſ2 favour you 
«K prefer to mine: the Whole creation cannot 
„ ſercen you from puniſhment 3 leave theſe 
© creatures and return to me, who am your 
« God: though you are an undutiſul child, I am 
«a kind father; I deſire nothing more than to 
« forgive you, if you will amend your life; I 
66 knock at your door, open to me; this miſ- 
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« fortune, which has lately befallen you, and 
« which you account fo great, is nothing in 
« compariſon of the*evils you will ſuffer in an- 
« cther life, unleſs you amend, Have pity on 
« yourſeif; renounce fin, and ail bad habits ; 
« be mild, charitable, love prayer, be juſt with 
regard to others. I give you notice, and time 
«to change ycur couvile of life ; but very ſoon 
«you will not have a minute longer; you will 
« die, and then I ſhall be no more a tender fa- 
ether to you, but a terrible judge,” You cry, 
Lady Charlotte, 

Lady Charlitte. Yes, Mrs. Affable; God has 
eſten {aid all this to me, but I never minded: I 
„clare that J never committed a great fault, 
without being puniſhed the very ſame day with 
lume great trouble. 

firs. Aſfubie, It is a ſign, my dear, that God 
has a great love fer you: but do not harden your 
heart, for, after having been fo merciful, he 
would become a terrible judge. Lady Witty 
juſt now aſked me, whether it was a ſign that 
God was angry with 2 man, when he ſent him 
misfortunes ; I have juſt told you, that he ſends 
them to the wicked for their converſion : he 
alto ſends them to the good, to correct and pu— 
niſh them ſor flight fauit*, which eſcape them; 
and ſemetimes to try their virtue, and give them 
an 
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an opportunity of advancing in virtue, When 
we have all we wiſh, it is eaſy to forget God; 
but, as I told you, when we are in trouble, and 
ſee that we cannot” have any relief from crea- 
tures, we have then recourſe to God. I remem- 
ber, children, that when I was a little one, I 
had a very croſs writing-maſter ; he ſcolded con- 
tinually, though I minded my writing as well as 
I could. This maſter was the rod God made 
uſe of to puniſh my faults: when I had not be- 
haved well, I uſed to ſay to myſelf; Well! I 
ſhall have it by and by from Mr. George, for that 
was his name; then I uſed to pray to God fo 
heartily, that he would ſoften the temper of that 
terrible man : ſometimes I thought God heard 


my prayer, but moſt times I was puniſhed; 1 


wrote my copy quite awry, my malter com- 
plained to mama, and I was kept at home, whilſt 
my ſiſters were allowed to take a walk. 

Lady Senſible. And what did you do then, 
Mrs. Aﬀable ? 

Mrs. Afable, I often cried, my dear, like a 
fooliſh girl: but ſometimes too 1 would offer 
this mortification to God as a ſatisfaction for other 
faults; J knew, that, though I was innocent as 
to my writing, I was guilty of ſomething elfe, 
which mama did not know, and would have pu- 
niſhed, had ſhe known. Lady Charlotte, you 
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have not told your ſtory z but it is very late; it 
muſt be for the next time, 
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DIALOGUE XVI. 
The FIFTEENTH DAY. 


Mrs. Aﬀable. 


Promiſed Lady Charlotte, that we would be- 
gin with her ſtory : if you pleaſe then, we 
will hear her. 

Lady Charlotte. There was a king, named Ba- 
lak, who reigned over the Moabites : this prince 
having heard, that the Iſraelites had beaten all 
the nations that oppoſed their paſſage, was very 
much afraid, and ſent for a prophet, called Ba- 
laam, to curſe them, When Balaam was on 
the road, the angel of the Lord ſtood. in his way: 
Balaam did not ſee the angel, but the aſs on 
which he rode, ſaw him, and was frightened at 
the ſword the angel held in his hand. Balaam 
beat his aſs to make it go forward, but the poor 
beaſt laid itſelf on the ground, and the maſter 
Was ſo angry, that he continued beating it with- 
eut mercy: then God permitted the aſs to ſpeak, 
and it ſaid to Balaam; “Why doſt thou beat 
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« me ? have not I ſerved thee well all my life? 
« and doſt thou not fee what hinders me from 
« going on?” Balaam was greatly aſtoniſhed to 


hear the aſs ſpeak, but much more when he ſaw 


the angel, who ſaid to him; © if this poor beaſt 
« had come on, I ſhould have killed thee ; how- 
© ever, go on thy way, thou canſt do nothing 
& but what the Lord pleaſes.” Balaam being 
arrived, the king faid to him; © I beg of you 
« to curſe the 1fraclites.” Balaam anſwered ; 
« Why ſhould I curſe this people ? my curſes 
« will avail nothing, ſince God has blefled 
« them.” However, the king carried Balaam to 
three different places, but the prophet, inſtead 
of complying with his requeſt, bleſſed the people 
of Iſrael ; and king Balak ſaid to the prophet ; 
I have not ſent for thee to bleſs this people, and 
c“ ſince thou doſt contrary to what I require, I 
ce will not beſtow on thee the honours and riches 
« which I intended.” Balaam, who was a 
wicked man, ſaid to the king; © If you can 
« bring the Iſraelites to commit ſome great ſin, 
« God will certainly curſe them; only fend 
« among them the moſt beautiful women you 
tc have, they will fall in love with them, and 
« take them for wives; now, in that they will 
« commit a ſin, for God has forbid them to 
« marry ſtrangers.” Balak followed this wicked 
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advice; and the Iſraelites forgetting the com- 
mandment of the Lord, took theſe woman, who 
brought them to worſhip their idols, Then 
God ordered Vioſes to hang up the heads of fa- 
milies; and God himſelf puniſhed the guilty in 
ſuch a manner, that twenty-iour thouſand of them 
periſhed. But, notwithſtanding this puniſhment, 
there was found a man wicked enough to bring 
a Midianit;h woman into his tent, Then Phi- 
nehas, ſon of Eleazer the high-prieſt, tranſported 
with a holy rage againſt this man, who provoked 
God, took his ſword and killed the man and the 
woman; and this act of juſtice was fo accept- 
able to God, that he pardoned the reſt tho 
they were guilty ; but at the ſame time, he com- 
manded his people to deſtroy all the Midianites, 
as having been an occaſion of lin to them, 

Lady Titty. However, this was very terrible, 
to deſtroy a whole people; poſſibly they had not 
all conſented to that wicked action, 

Ars. Afable. God, my dear children, never 
commands any thing but what is juſt. He not 
only ordered this nation to be deſtroyed, but all 
the others who lived in the land of promiſe, be- 
cauſe they were extremely wicked, and did not 
make their advantage of the time he had given 
them for their converſion. God employs all means 
to puniſh thoſe wh&will not mend their lives: 

in 
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in Noah's time he made uſe of the deluge; in 
Abraham's days he made uſe of fire, which he 
poured dawn from heaven to puniſh Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; and, in the time we now talk of, 
he made uſe of the ſword of the Iſraelites. At 
other times his inſtruments are the plague, fa- 
mine, mortality among the cattle, floods, earth- 
quakes, becauſe he is almighty, and the elements 
are always ready to ſecond him in puniſhing 
ſinners, and, if they have not recourſe c tis 
mercy, they muſt feel his juſtice. Now tell 
your ſtory, Miſs Molly. 

Lady Mary. If you pleaſe, Mrs. Affable, pray 
tell me firſt, what is meant by the elements. 

Mrs. Afable. There are four elements, my 
dear, without which we could not live; earth, 
water, air and fire. 

Lady Mary, If we lived in a place, where it 
was not cold, we might do without fire; we 
need only to cat milk and fruit, 

Mrs. Afable. The fire, which we uſe to warm 
ourſelves, is not the only fire; the ſun is alſo a 
fire that warms all nature, and is the cauſe of the 
growth of herbs and plants: now, without this 
fire we could not live. Though I tell you the ſun 
is a fire, I am not ſure, children, that the learned 
have not another elementary fire, but I am not 
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learned enough to give full ſatisfaction on 
this head. 

Miſs Molly. What a ſimpleton have I been! 
TI never thought the ſun to be a fire, though I 
have felt its heat. But, tell me, if you pleaſe, 
why 1s the fun hotter in ſummer, than in win- 
ter? Are we nearer to it in ſummer ? 

Ars. A falle. Quite the contrary, my dear; 
we are farther from the fun in ſummer than in 
winter; but in ſummer it falls more directly on 
our heads, and in winter his rays only come ſide- 
ways upon us. TI will teach you two terms to 
explain this, and make you underſtand it by an 
example. Put your hand exactly over the 
candle, not too near leſt you burn yourſelf: well, 
J fay, your hand is perpendicularly over the 
candle, that means, that it is ſtraight over it; ob- 
ſerve that you keep your hand at a good diſtance. 
Now hold you hand on one fide of the candle; 
I fay, that your hand lies ſideways of the candle, 
that is obliquely, Now obſerve, that your 
hand may be brought much nearer to the fide 
than over it; the heat, which comes to your 
hand from the ſide is much weaker than that 
which comes ſtraight up to it. This makes 
winter and ſummer. There is, however, a great 
ſcholar, who pretends, that the ſun is not hot, 
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but produces heat. This queltion mult alſo be 
left to the learned. 

Lady Charlotte. 1 ſhould like to have ſummer 
all the year round, the days are longer and finer ; 
one has the pleaſure of going to take the air. 
Pray what good docs winter do? nothing Comes 
up all that time. 

Mrs. Aquble. But were there no. winter, the 
earth would yield nothing in ſummer : God has 
diſpoſed the world in ſuch a manner, children, 
that no one thing is ulelets ; and if the order 
and place which God has made, ſhould be 
changed, the whole world muſt periſh. Did you 
never ſee any corn, children? 

Lady Charlotte. Yes, Mrs. Affable, I have 
ſeen ſome in the country. 

Ars. Affabvle, Well, children, let us conſider 
how this corn grows: it is thrown into the 
carth in grains, and this is done a little before 
winter, about the time of the rains, which never 
fail in that ſeaſon : then this grain of corn rots, 
and a ſmall blade ſhoots from it, but if this was 
too large at firſt, it would not have ſtrength 
enough ; the winter-cold comes, and ſtrikes it 
deeper into the ground, and hinders its coming 
out, that it may have time to be properly fed ; 
it, after winter, the ſummer ſhould ſet in imme- 
diately, this ſhoot would wither on a kudd:n, and 
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want time for its growth. What has our boun- 
tiful God done? he has placed ſpring, which is 
neither hot nor cold, between winter and ſum- 
mer; during the ſpring, that which incloſes the 
corn, increaſes at full leiſure ; at the end of the 
ſtalk are formed a number of little repoſitories or 
cells, and in each is a grain of corn, which, by 
little and little, grows to a due ſize. Then the 
great heats ſucceed, which ripen the grain; and 
it changes colour; it was green, and now be- 
comes yellow; every grain of corn is incloſed 
within a little huſk, which, as I have juſt told 
you, is yellow, but under this coat one finds a 
ſmall ſubſtance as white as ſnow; it is then put 
between two ſtones to grind it into a powder, 
and this white powder is the flour bread is 
made of. 

Lady Mitiy. I have eat bread till now, with- 
out knowing how it came, and without ever 
thinking on all the care God has taken to pro- 
vide it for me. This is really wonderful, Mrs. 
Aﬀable; next ſummer, when I go into the 
country, I will examine all theſe wonders ; it 
will be very entertaining. 

Mrs. Afable. But, my dear child, ſomething 
more muſt be done; this muſt not be a mere 
entertainment, 

Lady Mitiy. What more, Mrs, Affable? 

Mrs, 
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Ars. Afable, Don't you admire the wiſdom 
of God, which has diſpoſed all the ſeaſons, ex- 
actly as they muſt be, for the growth of corn? 
Do not you admire his goodneſs, who has done 
all this for men, and for you in particular? Do 
not you thank this kind fither ? When you ſee 
the great numbers of men, who work like horſes, 
in the ſcorching heat of the ſun, will you not ſay 
within yourſelf? Great is the providence of God, 
who has ordered, that there ſhould be both rich 
and poor; otherwiſe, if I wanted bread, I muſt, 
of neceſſity, work for it with theſe poor erea- 
tures! Again, you will make this reflection, 
theſe poor people take a great deal of pains to 
feed me; ſhould I not be quite out of the way, 
if | maltreated or deſpiſed them, becauſe they 
are poor? 

Lady Serfible, This is, indecd, enough for 
amuſement, and to make our advantage of in the 
country. I with, Mrs. Aftable, ſome ladies of 
my acquaintance were at our leſion : they ſay, 
they are weary of themſelves when they are 
alone; you would find them employment for 
ſeveral weeks, 

Airs. Affable. Oh, I aſſure you children, were 
we to examine the works of God in the order of 
nature, it would be employment for one's whole 
life! But you yawn, lady Mary; this leſſon 
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has been extremely ſerious ; I have a mind to 
tell you a tale to awaken you, 

Lady Mary, Indeed, Mrs. Affable, I am not 
tired; and, beſides, I am determined to examine 
the corn when-it comes; but if you will favour 
us with a tale, I own it will give me great 
pleaſure, 

Mrs. Affable. Very willingly, my dear: There 
was once a lord and a lady, who had been mar- 
ried ſeveral years without having children; this 
they thought the only thing wanting to complete 
their happineſs, as they were rich, and in gene- 
ral eſteem. At laſt they had a daughter, and all 
the fairies in the country came to the chriſten- 
ing, to beſtow their gifts on the child. One 
ſaid, ſhe ſhould be as beautiful as an angel; an- 
other, that ſhe ſhould dance to admiration; 
a third, that ſhe ſhould never be ſick; a fourth, 
that ſhe ſhould have a great deal of wit. The 
mother, was not a little pleaſed with their giving 
all theſe endowments to her daughter; beauty, 
wit, health, accompliſhments: what better could 
be beſtowed on this child, whoſe name was Ve- 
nuſtula ? The company fat down to table to be 


merry; but when ſupper was half over, word 


was broughttoVenuſtula's father, that the queen 
of the fairies, who was paſling that way, would 


come in. All the fairies roſe, aud went to meet 
their 
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their queen, but ſhe had put on ſo ſevere a coun- 
tenance, that they all trembled. © Siſters, ſaid 
« ſhe, when ſhe had ſeated herſelf, is this the 
ci uſe you make of the power which you have 
ce received from heaven? not one of you to 
te think of endowing Venuſtula with a good 
&« heart, and vi:tuous inclinations, I will en- 
« deavour to remedy the miſchief you have 
« done; and my gift to her is dumbneſs till 
« the is twenty years of age: I wiſh I had it 
« in my power to take away entirely the uſe of 
« her tongue.” The fairy diſappeared, and left 
Venuſtula's father and mother in the greateſt 
deſpair; for they could not imagine any greater 
affliction than having a dumb daughter. In the 
mean time, Venuſtula grew every day more and 
more charming; at two years of age ſhe would 
ſtrive to ſpeak, and they knew, by her little geſ- 
tures, that ſhe underſtood whatever was ſaid to 
her, and that ſhe fretted extremely at her not be- 
ing able to anſwer, She had maſters of all ſorts, 
and learned with a ſurpriſing quickneſs : ſhe had 
ſo much wit that ſhe made herſelf underſtood by 
ſigns, and gave her mother an account of all ſhe 
ſaw or heard. At firſt this was admired, but 
the father, who was a man of good ſenſe, ſaid to 
his wife: My dear, you let Venuſtula take upa 
very ill habit; ſhe's a little ſpy: what nced have 
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wie to be informed of all that is done in town 
no- body miſtruſts her, being a child, and they 
know ſhe cannot ſpeak, and yet ſhe acquaints you 
withevery thing ſhe hears: ſhe muſt be reclaimed 
from this fault by proper correction; nothing is 
more odious than a tale-bearer. e mother, 
who doated on Venuſtula, and was ne ly cue 
rious, told her huſband, that he did not love the 
poor child becauſe ſne was dumb; that ſhe was 
already miſerable enough with that infirmity, 
and that ſhe could not think of adding to her 
miſery by contradicting her, The huſband, who 
was not fatished with ſuch weak reaſons, took 
Venuſtula afide, and ſaid to her; My dear, you 
diſpleaſe me: the good fairy, who has made 
you dumb, to be ſure, forefaw that you would 
be a tel]-tale ; but what ſignifies it to be dumb, 
when you make yourſelf underſtood by figns ? 
Do you know what will come on't? You will 
get yourſelf hated by all the world; you will be 
avoided, as if you had the plague, and very 
juſtly, for you will do more miſchief than that 
diſtemper, dreadful as it is. A tell-tale ſets ail 
the world by the ears, and cauſcs terrible evils: 
for my part, unleſs you mend, I ſhall moſt hear- 
tily wiſh you alſo blind and deaf. Venuſtula 
was not perverſe ; ſhe was giddy, and that was 


the true cauſe of her telling what ſhe had feen; 
ſhe 
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ſhe promiſed, by ſigus, that ſhe would mend. 
She intended ſo to do, but, two or three days 
after ſhe heard- a 57h making a jeſt of one of 
her friends; ſhe could then write, and ſhe ſet 
down what ſhe had heard on a piece of paper. 
This converfation ſhe had penned with ſo much 
wit, that her mother could not forbear laughing 
at the comical parts of the ſtory, and admiring 
her daughter's ſtile. Venuſtula was a little vain 
ſhe was fo pleaſed with the praiſes ſhe had from 
her mother, that ſhe wrote down every thing ſhe 
ſaw. What her father had foretold came to paſs; 
ſhe was hated by all; every body kept out of 
her way; they ſpoke foftly when ſhe came in, 
and were afraid to go to all.:mblies where ſhe 
was invited, Unfortunately for her, when ſhe 
was but twelve years of age, her father died; 
and, now that there was no one left to ſhame 
her on account of this fault, the got ſuch a habit 
of telling tales, that ſhe even did it without re- 
flection; ſhe would ſpend the whole day in watch- 
ing the ſervants, who hated her mortally ; if ſhe 
was in a garden, ſhe pretended to ſleep, the bet- 
ter to over- hear what was ſaid by thoſe that walk- 
ed there; but as ſeveral ſpoke at once, and ſhe 
had not memory enough to retain what every 
one in particular faid : it happened, that ſhe often 
attributed to one, what was ſaid by another; 
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ſhe would write down the beginning of a conver- 
lation, without hearing the end, or the end, 
without knowing the beginning. Not a weck 
patled, without a {core of fractions or quarrels 
in the town; and when the cauſe of theſe diſ- 
turbances was inquired into, it was diſcovered, 
that they had their riſz from Venuſtula's ſtories. 
She ſet her mother at variance with all her friends, 
and was the occaſion of three or four perſons fight- 
ing. This was the trade till ſhe was twenty years 
of age; {he longed impatiently for that day, to talk 
as ſhe would; the day at laſt came, and the queen 
of the fairies appearing to her, ſaid; Venuſtula, 
before you get the uſe of your tongue, which you 
will certainly abuſe, I will firſt ſhew you all the 
miſchief you have done by your tales: at the 
ſame time ſhe held a looking-glaſs before her, 
and there ſhe ſaw a man of worth, with three 
children following him, and begging alms with 
their father. I do not know this man, ſaid Ve- 
nuſtula, who now ſpoke for the firſt tinge; what 
harm have I done him? He was a rich mer- 
chant, anſwered the fairy ; he had goods in his 
ware-houſe to a great amount, but he wanted 
ready money: this man came to borrow a ſum 
of your father to pay a bill of exchange; you 
liſtened at the cloſet door, and you made his cir- 


cumſtances known to ſeveral of his creditors ; 
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this ruined his credit, every one would be paid, 
and the buſineſs coming into the lawyers hands, 
the poor man and his children have been beggars 
theſe nine years, Dear God! Venuſtula cried 
out, Madam, I ſhall never forgive myſelf this 
crime; but I am rich; I will repair the miſ- 
chief I have done, by reſtoring to the man the 
money which he loſt through my imprudence, 
After this Venuſtula ſaw a beautiful woman in 
a room, the windows were ſecured with iron 
grates ; ſhe lay on ſtraw, with a pitcher of water 
and ſome bread by her; her thick black hair 
fell on her ſhoulders, and her face was bathed 
with her tears. Ah, good God! cried Venuſ- 
tula, I know this lady; her huſband carried her 
to France two years ago, and has writ over that 
ſhe was dead: is it poſſible that I ſhould be 
the cauſe of this lady's diſmal ſituation ? Yes, 
Venuſtula, anſwered the fairy ; but what is ſtill 
more terrible, you are guilty of the murder of a 
man, whom this lady's huſband has killed. Do 
you remember, that, one evening, in a garden, 
you feigned yourſelf aſleep on one of the benches, 
to hear what thoſe two perſons ſaid? You un- 
derſtood by their talk, that they loved each other, 
and ſpread it through the town. The report 
reached the ears of the lady's huſband, Who is a 
very jealous man; he killed the gentleman, and 
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carrie! this lady into France, He gave out that 
{ns was dad, to have an opportunity of tortur- 
ing her ſo much longer, and yet the poor lady 
was innocent: the gentleman only ſpoke to her 
of the love he had for a couſin of her's, whom 
he intended to marry ; but as they ſpake ſoftly, 
you heard but half what they ſaid, and wrote it 
down ; and this has occaſioned her preſent dread- 
ful diſtreſs. Ah, what a wretch am I ! (aid Ve- 
nuſtula, I don't deſerve to fee the light of the 
ſun. Put oft condemning yourlſelf, ſaid the fairy, 
till you have known all your crimes, See that 
man lying in chains in that dungeon; you blaz- 
ed abroad a very harnileſs converſation which he 
was engaged in; and as you only heard him by 
halves, you imagined you heard him ſay, that he 
correſponded with the king's enemies. A giddy 
and very wicked young man, and a woman, as 
great a babbler as yourſelf, that was no fiicnd to 
this poor man, now in priſon, repeated and mag- 
nified what you told them about him; they are 
the cauſes of his being confined in this dungeon, 
which he will never go out of, but to deſtroy the 
informer, and to treat you as the vileſt of women, 
when he meets you. After that, the fairy ſhewed 
Venuſtula a number of ſervants out of place, and 
friends at variance; huſbands ſeparated from 


their wives, and children diſinherited by their 
x parents; 
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parents; all owing to telling tales. Venuſtula 
was inconſolable, and promiſed to amend, You 
are too old to mend, ſaid the fairy; defects of 


twenty years ſtanding, are not ſo caſily laid down: 


I know but one remedy for this evil; and that 
is, to be blind, deaf, and dumb for ten years, and 
to ſpend that time in reflecting on the miſchief 
you have cauſed. Venuſtula had not ſtrength of 
mind to ſubmit to a remedy fo terrible in appear- 
ance ; ſhe promiſed, however, to ſpare no pains 
to be more upon her guard againſt her tongue : 
but the fairy would hear no more, and turned her 
back on her, as ſhe was perſuaded, that if ſhe 
had a real deſire to amend, ſhe would have em- 
braced the proper means. The world is full of 
theſe fort of people, who ſay; I am ſorry that IL 
am ſuch a glutton, ſo great a liar, ſo paſſionate z 
I with, with all my heart, [ could leave off theſe 
bad habits. They certainly impoſe, for when 
they are told; To correct gluttony, you mult 
never eat between meals, and always riſe from 
table with an appetite, To get the better of 
your anger, you muſt undertake ſome ſevere 
penance, to be performed every time you flyin a 
paſſion, If, I ſay, theſe and ſuch like means are 
recommended, the anſwer is, this is too difficult; 
that is to ſay, God muſt work a miracle, to 
amend them at once, without any trouble of 
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their's, and this was exactly Venuſtula's way of 


thinking; but with this falſe deſire of amend- 
ment no fault is corrected, Venuſtula finding, 
that, notwithſtanding her beauty, wit, and other 
accompliſhments, {le was deteZed by all that 
knew her, reſolved to go and live in another 
country, She fold her cltate, and ſet out with 
her fooliſh mother : they came to a large city, 
where, at firſt, every body was mightily taken 
with Venuſtula. Several noblemen aſked her in 
marriage, and ſhe choſe one whom ſhe paſſion- 
ately loved: ſhe lived very happily with him for 
a year, As the town where ſhe reſided, was very 
large, it was ſome time bcfore ſhe was known 
to be a tale- bearer; and ſhe viſited a great many, 
who did not know cach other, Her huſband was 


talking to her, one day after ſupper, of ſeveral 


perſons ; and he happened to ſay, that ſuch a no- 
bleman was not a man of great honour, and that 
he was an eye-witneſs to ſeveral bad actions of 
his. Two days after, Venuſtula being ata great 
maſquerade, a man in a domino, aſked her to 
dance, and afterwards came and fat by her: As 
ſhe ſpoke well, he was very much diverted with 
her converſation, and the more as ſhe was ac- 
quainted with all the {candal of the town, and 
told it with a great deal of wit. The lady of the 
nobleman of whom her huſband had ſpoke fo diſ- 

advantageouſly 
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advantageouſly, was taken out to dance, and 
Venuſtula told the gentleman in the domino, 
ſhe's a very agreeable lady, 'tis a great pity 
ſhe ſhould be married to a worthleſs man. Do 
you know the huſband you talk fo ill of? aſked 
the maſque. Not I, anſwered Venuſtula ; but 
my huſband, who knows him perfectly well, 
has told me ſeveral ugly ſtories that go about 
him; and in the ſame breath Venuſtula told 
theſe ſtories, which, from the very ill habit ſhe 
had contracted, ſhe enlarged upon to make the 
greater ſhew of her wit. The maſque liſtened 
very attentively, and ſhe was highly delighted 
with his attention, thinking that, all this while, 
he admired her. When ſhe had made an end, he 
got up; and, a quarter of an hour after, word 
was brought to Venuſtula, that her huſband 
was dying, having fought with a man whoſe re- 
putation he had injured. Venuſtula, all in tcars, 
ran to the place where her huſband lay, and had 
but a quarter of an hour longer to live. Go, 
wicked creature, ſaid her dying huſband to her, 
your tongue and your tales have taken away my 
life; and ſoon after he expired. Venuſtula, 
who loved him to diſtraCtion, ſeeing him dead, 
threw herſelf, in a rage, on his drawn ſword, 
and forced it through her body. Her mother, 
who was an eye- witneſs of this horrible tragedy, 
was ſo ſtruck, that ſhe fell ſick with grief, and 
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25 „tei curſing her own curioſity, and 
fooliih 21 UNC to her daughter, of whoſe 
rum“! + tie unhappy cauſe, 

Mah. Venuſtula was a wicked creature 
149d! 

Ars, Asehe. Not at all, my dear; ſhe was 
a giddy gitl, full of vanity, fond of ſhewing her 
wit, and would have been a very good girl, 
had her mama whipped her ſoundly the firſt time 
ſhe brought her a tale. 

Lady Witty, Bleſs me, Mrs. Affable] you 
make me tremble; I have her vanity; I am for 
ſhewing wit on all occaſions, and am very giddy: 
what if I occaſioned ſuch ſad misfortunes as ſhe 
did ! 

Mrs. Affable. There's a good remedy, my 
dear, at hand; you muſt be blind, deaf, and 
dumb. 


Lady Mary. But, Mrs. Affable, that's very 
terrible, 


Mrs, Afable. No, ladies, it is not ſo terrible 
as you think; when you are in company, that 


ſpeak ill of their neighbour, be deaf; that is, 


do not liſten to ſuch wicked diſcourſe; and 
when you cannot avoid hearing this talk, be 
dumb after you leave the company ; that 1s, 
never repeat what you have heard. You are 
alſo not to take notice of your neighbours 
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ts: T had rather live in a foreſt with robbers, 


than with a tale-bearer. Robbers I ſhould 
ſuſpect, but cannot guard againſt a perſon, we 
take to be a friend, and we have never hurt, but 
who, by indiſcretion, may every moment ex- 
poſe us to the greateſt misfortunes? I muſt 
own, ladies, that had I found any of you told 
abroad what is ſaid here, I ſhould have diſmiſſed 
her from our ſociety with ignominy. But, 
children, I perceive it is full late ; we have let 
our time flip with chattering fo long, that, I 
believe, we ſhall not have time for our ſtories, 
Let us have a word of geography. Lady 
Senſible, which are the principal rivers of Eng- 
land ? | 

Lady Senſible. The Thames, in the ſouth-eaſt, 
with the mouth eaſtward to the great ocean; 
it runs by London, The Severn, which has 
its ſource in the principality of Wales; the 
mouth is to the ſouth-weſt, The Humber, 
has its mouth to the north-eaſt of England, and 
is formed by two rivers that meet; the Trent 
from the ſouth, and the Ouſe from the north. 

Lady Mary. What is the ſource and mouth 
of a river, Mrs. Affable? I don't underſtand 
thoſe two words. 

Mrs. Aﬀable. By the ſource of a river is 
meant the place where it riſes or begins; and 


the 
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the mouth is the place where it runs into the 
ſea, or another river. Go on, lady Senſible. 

Lady Senſible. The river Tweed and Cheviot- 
hills ſeparate England from Scotland, 

Mrs. Afalle. You have ſtill the names of 
the fifty-two counties in England to learn, and 
the capes, bays, and iſlands; but you all have 
PALAIRET's Geography; there you will be fo 
good as to learn them by yourſelves, Adieu, 
children, 


END of the FirsT VoLunmEe. 
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